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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH VOLUME. 


The present volume concludos tho history of the purely 
events of the great Indian uprising of ] B57. 

The question whether that uprising was simply a military 
mutiny, or a revolt of which that military mutiny constituted 
the prominent feature, was debated keenly ot the time, and is 
to this day as warmly contested. In the concluding chapter of 
this volume I have endeavoured to throw some light on the 
dispute, by the simple process of tracing effect to its cause. 
There is not a line in that chapter which will not hear the most 
seai'ching analysis. The conclusion I have arrived at is that 
the uprising of 1857 was not primarily caused by the greased 
cartridges ; that it was neither conceived nor designed by the 
Sipdhis. The mutiny was in reality the offspiing of the dis- 
content roused by the high-handed measui’es inaugurated, or at 
least largely developed, by Lord Dalboiisio, and brought to a 
climax by the annexation of Oudh. The greased cartridge wus 
the opportune instrument skilfuUy used hy a band of con- 
spirators, for the most part men of Oudh, for the purpose of 
rousing to action the Sipahis, already made disaffected by con 
seoutive breaches of contract and of faith. 

Of these acts — of the attempt, as I have termed it, to disregard 
the silent growth of ages and to force Western ideas upon an 
Eastern people, and in the course of that attempt to trample 
upon prejudices and to disregard obligations — the mutiny was 
the too ceriain consequence. It is remarkabie that the decisive 
points of this great uprising were at two places, famous in 
Indian history, in both of which wo had, hy force or hy the 
moral power engendered hy the possession of force, displaced 
the former rulers. These places were Debit and Lakhnao, At 
the one we ^vere the besiegem, in the other we -were besieged. 
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DeWi and Laldmao constituted, so to speak, tlie wings of tlie 
rebel army. Had the centre, represented by Gwaliar, gone 
witb tbe wings, it bad fared badly with us. But, for the reasons 
I liave specially referred to in tbe concluding chapter, tbe 
eentre remained sound long enough to enable us to concentiato 
tbe bulk of ouz- forces on tbe two decisive points of tbe rebel 

^^^It was after Debli bad fallen and a severe blow bad been 
dealt at Lakbnao that we bad to deal witb tbe centre— a 
centre formidable indeed, but which tbe loyalty of Sindbia bad 
deprived of much of its power and prestige. It is witb the 
contest witb that centre, carried on by Colonel Durand, Sir 
Hugh Eose, Sir Eobert Napier, Generals Stuart, Eoberts, Michel, 
and \Miitlock, Brigadiers Smith, Honner, Parke, Somerset, 
Colonel Holmes, Becber, and many others, that tbe military 
portion of this volume mainly deals ; and I venture to affirm 
that no part of this bistoiy is more remarkable for tbe display 
of capacity and daring by tbe generals, of courage and en- 
durance by tbe men. It is a page of history which every 
Englishman will read witb pride and satisfaction — witb pride 
because tbe deeds it records were heroic; -with satisfaction 
because many of tbe actors survive, ready, when they are called 
upon, to repeat their triumphs in other fields. 

But, important and full of interest as are tbe military records 
of this volume, tbe political action it relates is certainly not less 
so. There was not a moment of more consequence to India than 
that in which Lord Elpbinstone bad to decide whether be 
would content himself ivitb saving bis own Presidency, or, 
risking everything, would send every available man to tbe 
decisive points in tbe endeavour to save India. Not for a second 
did that illustrious man hesitate. It has been to me a task 
of no ordinary pleasure to demonstrate bow tbe daring and 
generous conduct of tbe Governor of Bombay vitally affected 
tbe interests of England at tbe most critical period of tbe 
struggle. 

Nor have I experienced less gratification in rendering justice 
to the character of Lord Canning, as that character developed 
early part of 1858, be stood unshackled at 
Allahabad. I have entered in tbe concluding chapter so fully 
into this point, and into others affecting tbe judgment passed 
upon bis action in tbe earlier part of bis Indian career, that it 
IS unnecessary to allude to the matter further here. 
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Since the first edition of this rolume was published I have 
received nmnerous letters from, gentlemen who were aotois in 
the several campaigns, and have conversed with many of them, 
I have enjoyed the opportunity likewisQ of revisiting India. 
The result has been that I have been able to render some share 
of justice to distinguished officers whose deeds were not so fully 
dcsctihed as they deserved to be. I may add that I have lihe vase 
□htaioed the fullest information regarding the transactions 
between the Government of India and the State of Kirwi piior 
to 1857, and have re-written that portion of the narrative. 

Although I have exerted myself to the utmost to ensure 
accuracy of detail in all the military ojjerations, I am consoious 
lhat there are many other gallant deeds the details of which 
have not reached me, and which are therefore unnoticed. I 
have found it impossible, even in a work so bulky as this, to 
mention every individnal who deserved well of his country. 
When a small body of men attack and defeat a large number of 
enemies, every man of the attacking party is necessarily a hero. 
There may he degrees of heroism, but it is difficult to distinguish 
them. Napoleon, feeling this difficulty, announced to his army 
after one of his great campaigns that it would he sufficient for a 
soldier to declare that he had belonged to the army which had 
fought in that campaign, for the world to recognise him as a 
brave man. That assurance is certainly not less applicable to 
the soldiers whose gallant deeds are recorded in this volume, 
and on Avhom the campaigns of Malwd, of Central India, of the 
southern Marathi oountiy, and again of Milwa and fiajpiitand, 
have fixed the stamp of heroes. 

The appendix gives the story of Tantia Topfs career as related 
by Tantia Topi himselfi 

I cannot conclude without expressing the deep obligations 
under which I lie to the many gentlemen who have placed their 
Journals and letteis, all written at the time, at my disposal. 
The value of the information I have thus been able to obtain is 
not to be expressed in words. But especially do I desire to 
acknowledge the benefit I have received from the services of 
the gifted friend who read the fii'st edition of this volume in 
proof-sheets, and whose Irank and judicious criticisms greatly 
contributed to the clearness and acoui'acy of the military nar- 
rative. 

I may add that there is in the press a sixth volume, which, 
in addition to an analytical index prepared by my friend. 
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JMr. Pincott, mil contain a reference, taken in the order of the 
Governorships, Lieutenant-Governorships, and Ohief-Cominis- 
sionerships to which they severally belonged, to many of the a^;?dl 
districts throughout India. To this volume has been trans- 
ferred the narrative of the five civil districts, and the chapter 
regarding the Indian Navy, which originally appeared in this 
volume. Although I have taken the greatest pains to ascertain 
the tiTith regarding the events in several of these stations, 1 am 
conscious that much has been left still to be recorded. In but 
few cases were journals kept; many of the actors are dead; 
many are old and indifferent. I trust, however, that it will bo 
found that I have succeeded in unearthing many deeds of 
daring, in rescuing from oblivion more than one reputation, and 
generally in adding to the interest of the story of the most 
stupendous event that has occurred in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 


27, West Cromwell BoaiL^ 
1st July, 1889. 


G. B. MALhvsos. 
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SHORT DESCRIPTION OE PLACES. 


Dkwas a State in the Central Indian Asenoy, witii two cMcfe, one called 
Ba’bd Sahib, the other Dadd Sdhib. The territories of the former bare 
an area of ] 378 square miles; those of the latter, 6197 square miles; 
yet the Baba Sahib is tire senior of the two. 

DHia, a State in the Central Indian Agency, with an area of 2500 square 
miles. Its capital is also called Dhdr. 

Dhakwar, capital of district of the same name in the Southern Mardtha 
country, lies 351 miles from Bombay. Is a great cotton centre. 

CoRARiA, a village in the Gwaliar State, between Nfinach and Mandesar. 

Haidarabad, described in the text, page 80. 

Jabau’ur, capital of district and division of the same name in the Nortli- 
West Provinces. The town is an important centre of trade. It lies 
700 miles from Calcutta; 202 from AllahabSd ; 879 from Madras, and 
674 from Bombay. 

Jalaun, a town in the district of the same name in Jhausi territory. The 
district has an area of 1469 square miles, and comprises the towns, 
Kalpi, Kiineli, Jalaun, and Urai (the capital). The chief rivers in the 
district are the Jamnah, the Betwa, and the Pahuj. 

JAukhandi, capital of State of same name in Southern Mardtha country, 
70 miles north-cast of Bolgaon ; 68 cast of Kolhdpifr, and 162 south-east 
of Puna. The cliiof maintains a force of 57 horse and 852 foot. 

IxiRWr, a town, formerly capital of a principality in Bundellrhand, 45 miles 
from Bandah. 

KolApur, capital of a native State of the same name between the Retnagfri 
and Belgaon districts, distant 128 miles soutli-east from Fund ; 64 from 
Satdrah, and 220 from Bombay. 


Kcladgi, capital of the district of the same name in the Southern Mardtha 
country, to the north-east of Belgaon. It lies 314 miles from Bombay. 

Kbnch, a town in the Jalaun district, 19 miles west of Urdi, and 42 miles 
south-west of Kalpi. 

KuRUNnwAU is the capital of two States of the same name in the Southern 
Mardthd country, ruled by two branches of the Patwardhan family. 

Lalitpub, capital of a district in the Jhdnsi division, as it now is, of the 
North-West Provinces. The district borders on that of Sagar. 


Malthon, a town in the Sdgar district, 40 miles north of Sagar. 

Malwa, the name applied to the western portion of the Central Indian 
Agency. It is a tableland of uneven surface, rising from 1500 to 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, bounded on the west by the Aravdli 
range ; on the south by the Vindhyd chain ; on the east by Bundellrhand 
and on the north-east by the valley of the Ganges. It comprises the 
States of Gwdlidr, Inclur, and Dhdr. ° comprises tue 


Malwa (Western) is the westernmost tract of Mdlwa, and constitutes a 
subordinate agency of the Central Indian Agency. It comprises the 
States Jdura, Ratlam, Sdlana, and Sitdmdu. ^ 

Manbesar, a town in Sindhid’s dominions, on a tributary of the Olnmbol 
80 miles from Ujjcn, 120 from ludur, and 328 from BMibav!^ ‘ “ ’ 
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JIkiildpuh, a town in the Indiir State, on the right bank of the Sipra-, nortli 
of Ejje'ri, 432 milea from Bombay. Siiiee 1817, Ti'hen Sir J. Hislop 
defeated Mulhar Bao Holkar ou the bants of the Siprd, it baa been a 
cantonment for Eriti&h troops, 

■QIniAj, capital of State of eanio name in Sontbera MnrdtbfL country. The 
cbiof is a Crst-cioss Sirdar, T\itb a military force of 597 men. 

Mupinuj, capital of Sfate of same name in Soutliora Mmdtba country, eontb 
of the Jamkbaudi State. The chief maintains a military force of 
700 men, 

Nagod, town in the TJchahtira district, Central Indian Agency, on the direct 
route by Bewah from Sagar to Allaliab.ad ; is 4S miles from tbe first; 
43 from the second, ISO from the third, and 110 from Jabalpur, 

NAtiGcrNP, town in the Dharwdr diatiict, 32 miles north-east of Dinar war. 
The chief lost his posHessione in con8ef[nence of his conduct in 1857, 
related in Ibis volume. 

KAESirrnpUR, a district in the Naihadd division of the Central Provinces, with 
an aicaof ISlSsipare milea. Its capital, also called Narsnilipur, is on 
the Elver Singrf, a tributary of the Hurhnda. It lies 60 inilus to the 
west of Sugar. 

PucH. n village in the Jhtinsi district, on tho load from Knlpf to Gimali, 
55 miles south-west of the former, and 150 north-east of tho latter, 

PliyA, tho ancient Marathd capital, is situate near the confluence of tho 
hluta and UuU, in a plain 2000 feet above the sea. It is 90 miles from 
Bombay. Adjoining it is the artillery cantonment, Kirin', whore 
Colonel Burr, in 1817, defeated the Pushwd’e army. 

EAHATGAiin, a fortified town in a tract of the s.ime name in the Sagar 
distnet, 25 miles to the west of the town of Sugar, 

Eaifdu, capital of the district of the same name in the Ceiitial Provinces, 
177 miles to tho east of Nagpur, by tho road from that place to 
Calcutta. 

Eewau, native State in Bundelkhand, having a cnpiUI of the game name. 
It IB hounded to the north by the Bamiali, AUaliabad, and jVIi'izdpur 
districts; to the east by port of the Mfrzipur district and the ternturies 
of Chutid Nagpiir; on the south by tho Chhalisgarh, Jabalpiir, and 
aHandld districts ; ou tlm west by jBailiir, Nagod, nud the Kothf States. 
It has an area of 13,000 square miles. The position of the town is 
detcrihed in the test, 

SXGAn, ciipital of the district of the same name, situated on an elevated 
position, 1940 feet above tho sen, on the north-west bordem of a fine 
late nearly a mile broad, whence it derives its name (Sagar, Anglice, the 
Sea). It lies 90 miles north-west of Jabalpur; Ig.a miles north of 
Nagpur: 313 miles sontb-west of Allahdbdd; 224 miles north-east of 
ludur, and 602 from Bombay. 

Sactgli', capital of the State of the eame name m Southern Marutlia country, 
tho cbiof of whioii is a Sirdar of tho first class, with a mUitary force of 
S22 men. It is eiUiate on the Eivtu’ Krishna, to the north-east of 
Kohldpui, 
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SatAiiah, cnpital of tlio distiict of tlio sttine name, lies 5G miles south of 
Pimu, at the junction of the Rrishna tiad the Ycna. It js IGU miles from 
Dorabay. 

SA;Aynr, capital of State of eame naino in tho Dhfirwur district ; lies 
3[) miles sonth by east of Dlifirwiir, The Nnv.'^b is of Afghan dcEccnt. 

SiiAiKiABn, toTvn in Sigar district, Central Pro\inceH, 40 miles norlh-cast of 
the towm of SSgnr. 

Smon, ft tonm in the Biiopfil Stato, Central India ; situate on tho right ban!: 
of tho Saven, on tlio road from Sugar to ABirgarb, 132 miles sonth-wcst 
from the former, and 152 north-east from the latter; 22 miles from 
Bhop4h and 47Q from Bombay, 

Tal-Bahat. chief torm of parganah of same name in Lalitpifr district, 
Gentml Provinces, stands on a hill, 26 miles north of tho town of 
Ldlitpiir 

Tfinnf, Capital of tho Tehri or TJrehaii estate, to the east of Lalitpur. It le 
72 miles north-wcBt of Siigar. Tho Rajah is loohed upon as tho head of 
tlic Buude'lus- 

Ujjkk, ft very important toum — more so formerly than now — on tlio Sfprd, in 
the Gwaliar Stato, Tho modem town is bit: miles in circumference, and 
surrounded by groves and gardens. The old town hes about a mile to 
tlio north of the new town. It ib 1G3S tcct above the sea, It is 40 miloa 
from Indur. 

tincrHAH, ancient capital of Stato of tbo sarao name, aho callcrl Tehrf, in 
Bundelkhand. The State is bounded on tho west by tlio .Tiinnsf and 
Ldlitpdr districts; on tiic south by the Lnlitpiir district and Bijdwar; 
on tho east by Bijdwnr, Chaikhdrh and Gardnli. Tlio town is on the 
Botwu. 
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HISTORY OF THE mCIAN MUTINY. 


BOOK Xin.— BOMBAY, CENTRAL INDIA, AND THE DAKHAN. 

[ 1857 .] 


CHAPTBE I. 

LOED ELPHraSTOITE, jm. SBrON-KlER, IND MR, FORJETT. 

The western, or Bombay, Presidency of India coraprisos a long, 
narrow strip of country of varying breadth and ir- 
regular outline. Including the province of Sindh, May! 
the administration of which is subordinate to it, it 
occupies the western coast of the peninsula from the 
mouths of tho Indus to the northernmost point ot Goa, and 
fr’om the south of that territory to the borders of Alainur. It is 
.thuF diramiled jjt .the ,vointdyOiabLeliiKti''t'.xend udiiarnddea,' 

on the south by Kaisur; on tho east by tlie Madras Pre.sidency, 
Haidarubad, Jlar^r, the central proviuces, the states forming 
tho central Indian agency, and Kajputdini; on the north by 
Bhawalpiir. the Punjab, and Baluchistdn. The area 
of the British portions of the Presidency is one {Mpuiation 
himdred and thirty-four thousand one hundred and 
thirfy-five square miles, supporting fourteen millions of inhabi- 
tants; but, in subordinate political relations to it, there are, or 
rather there were in 1857, native stales comprising 
seventy-one thousand three bnndi’ed and twenty 
square miles vdili six million.s of inhabitants. Tlie uineJimt. 
principal of these were Burotbah, Eathlwar, Kachh, 
Kambhayat, Mahi'kauta, Bewakanta, Kohiapur, Sawantwdri, 
and Khairpur. 
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LOUD ELriITNPTOlfE A'ND MU. FOB.TETT. 


[isr.7. 

In 1857 Lord Elphinstono ■\vus Governor of Boni'lm3\ A man 
of culturQ und ' ’ -r n -n. i I - enjoyed 
Uri Eii.bin- expcrienc 

lot of jrovornors nnconneoiua wiin iLe civil o: 
military eerviees, llo liad Itecii Governor of Mfulras from ]83 j 
to 184:2; and, altliongli the rccouls of tiro Madias Presidency 
throughout hia incumbency had tnartod no stindng ovents 
within its hordcr:^, yot tho fust Afghan war, with its early 
HUccesB and its later collapsi*. had excited tho nniids of tIio 
niitivea tlironghout tho country, and had called for tho exeroiso 
of tact and judgment on tho part of tlie rulers. 
m^rovioB3 qualities Lord Elphinstono was eminently 

qualified to display, and he had displayed them, Ee 
was called, however, to deal principally with administrative 
details. The manner in whit-h ho poi formed tlicse dufics 
gained for him tho confidence of the natives. TIis measures for 
improving tho resources of tho country, and for c-stahlishing 
means of communication in all directions, are spoken of to this 
day. 

Lord Elphinstone revisited India at tho time of tho first Sikli 
wai’, 1845~fi, ,‘tnd marched in company with tlio 
in iiiJi”* 1‘Lh Liglit Dr.igoons, then commanded by the lute 
Uoloned William Havelock, who had been his mili- 
tary seercturj', from Eunibay, through contral India, to the 
head-quarters of tho Biitisli army before Labor, On tho trans- 
fer ol Kashmir to Guhib Singh, a proceeding foUo\nng tho 
treaty of 1846 with the Sikhs, Lord Eijdiinstono formed one of 
the party which first visited that famous valley. After n 
residence in it of nearly thico inoirths. he set out fur Eidakli 
hy the Hiisoi'a valley, and endeavoured to proceed thenco up 
the Gilgit valley — in those days an utterly unknown country. 
Forced, perhaps fortunately, by tho objections of the authorities, 
to renormcG this expedition, Lord Elphinstono cro^^sed the 
Unrpo pass to Kondn on the Indus, being tlio first Englishman 
hy whom that journey had been attempted. 

It will bo seen, then, th.at when in 1853 Lord Elphinstone 
was called to the post of Governor of Eoiuhay, lie 
hronght, to that ullico experience such as few men, 
poHt. not trained in tho Indian service.s, cmild command. 

His knowledge of men, his courtesy, liis genial 
bearing, ^ gave effect to that expeiionco. Up to the onl break of 
the mutiny ia 1857 his conduct us Governor of Bombay was 
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iDYaria'bly marltcfl "by temper, jurlgment, and discretion. Calm 
and. dignified in manner, oonrteons to lu‘s colleagues and to all 
with, whom ho was hi ought in contact he evinced, do every 
occasion likely to test his action, tho possession of a gniding 
mind, of a will not to he shaken, a resolution that went direct 
to its aim. The crisis of 1857 was just one of those 
occnrrences which Lord Elphinstone was consti- ourountpr tbc 
tiitionally fitted to copo with. Ho at once realised 
its difficulty and its danger, and roso eq[ual to 
encounter the one and to neutralise the other. In the words of 
a contemn<u'ary writer, generally unfavoitrahlo to him, ho dis- 
played “ the courage of the soldier who knows his enemy.'’ ^ 

The tnith of this judgment was proved by the action taken 
by Lord Elphinstone when the news reached him of 
the outbreak of the lOth of May at Mfrath. Lord 
Elphinstone was at Bombay when he heard of that bp.^r.ns oi 
event. It happened that Generil Aslibnrnhara, iifcub,* 
commanding the expeditionary corps on its wuy to 
China, was staying with him. So greatly did the importance 
of tho inteUigence impress tho Governoi, so certain did he feel 
that the Mirutb revolt would spread, and that it should ho met 
at once by bringing large reiiilbrceiiieuts of Euro- 
pcau troops without delay into the country, that he renue io 
urged General Ashburaham to proceed immediately 
to Calcutta, and to offer his seiwices, and the 
sorvices of the China expeditionary force, to the Governor- 
General. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the war udth Persia had 
just been brought to a successful conclusion. Portuuato, liko- 
wise, that the disaffec ion had not spread to the native army of 
Bombay. Lord Elphinstone thus felt himself equal to the most 
decisive measures. He at once authorised the Commissioner of 
fSindh, Mr. Frere, to transfer the let Bombay Fusi- 
lid's from Karachi to the Panjab. He arranged that 
the 64th and 7Sth. regiments, then on their way from Persia, 
should proceed forthwith, without lauding at Bom- 
bay, to Calcutta. The more speedily to carry out rejjimenw 
this object, he caused ve.‘^s 0 ls to be equipped and “omrl-isn^ 
prepared for tlie reception of theso regiments, so 
that un the arrival in the Bombay harbour of the transports 
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wliicli AvcTG conv(3yiii”; tliGm from Bimln'r llicy iniglif. U'j 
l,ninalii]))’iod wil.liont luss of fmio, Tiiis mormiiro \\nH duly and 
cfTcutivoly canned unt, d'ho men moved fiom tho one fraiisimri 
udo tlje otlior, and leaofiod Calcutta in time innlenally to in* 

rr'irdi'it: tiio Campaign. ]liit Jjortl J'Jlphiimtfmo did 

Ma'ir.ifl'Artiu iiiui 0 . JTo doBpatclicd Oil tlio irmt'uit (o Caloiitfa a 
company id j\Ifidras artillery u-htcli lirtjifteia d to Im 
on tliQ f^pot, taking the duty <d tke Jkoidny 
artillery, then ab^ient; in Pci-sin. Jfc at tlm limo 
insiructiouh lo ilic ofbeer cmnimnnling at JJiVt f/j liobl ilieSUrd 
icgimciiL and a troop of liorso arlilieiy nt Unit htatira) in readi- 
nc?a to march on Ajmir, on tlic soh* condition llmt, 
opinion of tlio local nnt)u)iitie\ tho departine 
pMnu, of tho only Ijoropoau troops in tliu vleinitv of 
Ahmadiibad and GiijrAl might, ho Inmnrded 
tho absolute oertamty of an oulhrealc. And, still ])cnclmff'd hy 
the necessity 1o conci ntrato on the ncene of tlm mutiny' as many 
Knro]>ean troojis as could lie collected, Lord rdjdnin^tonrwdiaf- 
lored, on his own rcsponsihillly, two stc.uncis Isdonging to the 
l^eiiiiiRular and Oriental O'lujniny. I lie Pet/my/r and 
iSvSifiA 11“^ jlffidrmt, provided th<un with all nl•^•e^>^irv'storrl. 

e"r'r5nS.“; i”»d'T ihc coimiMnd ofO.ijitiiu' 

luL'tio tiriflitli deiihiiis of tjjo Imlirin nuvv, to tiio 
Jiraurilius niel tlio Cape, witli liUt^-ni to the Oover- 
iiora of those .settlements, dwelling upon tlic impmtanee ofiiip 
criMs, and begging 1hcm to dc^^patch to India any troops tiny 
emdd spavG. 

I may hero state that tlio j-estiU of tlie^o appliealions wa^ 

litsnU^fiiiE antirip.ded fnnu the eha- 

lactois of the men to wlmin Dicv ivore addressed 
t., IS. .Mauii- Goveruorof the Mauritius, Sir Jamr.s Ili-dinon' 
embarked on hoaul the J^olthi^cr ihu head-miart< rs 
and as many men of tlio o3rd ns that steamer could ctiT- Xui, 
content Mdth that, ho took an early oppoilnnitv U> cliart'-r mid 
dcspatoii another tvaiisimrf to convoy tho refmnndpr of that 
regiment, a Imttery of nrlillcry, and as mucli mnnev as could k‘ 
spared from the treasury of tlio island. 

l^or was the Govenmr oi tlm G.ipe, Sir Geor-o Grey ani- 
hy t'ontin, cuts less patriotic. It fortunnlcly 
miMi. Jiapponcd thiU an nmiHunlly largo hnee of HritiAi 

was, at the nminent, muifvnlrated at ( 'aiio 
lo.™, bn- Gcorgo llc9p,-,fd,c,l, ivitLo.U dolay, ns .mmy of (bh 
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as lie could spare. The, 89th and 95tli ho sent to Bombay ; the 
Cth, iho 1st battalion loth, the 2nd battalion GOtli, the fSrd, 
80th, and 31st to Calcutta. In subsequent Tessele he des- 
patched horses in as large a quantity as he could conveniently 


procure. 

The despatch of Lord Elphiustono to Sir George Grey had 
painted the urgency of India's needs in terms so 
glov'iug that that able Governor considered himself 
justified to stretch his ponders. He did not hesitate oyumediiy 
to direct the commanders of the tiansports conveying 
the China expeditionary army so far to divert Jrom 
their course as to call at Singapor for oiders. The result of 
this patriotio action was most hapjjy. The intelhgence which 
met these transports at Singapor induced their commanders, 
in eveiy case, to hear up for Calcutta. 

To leturn to Bombay. So important did it appear to Lord 
Elphinstone that reinforcements should promptly 
be sent from England by the overland route — a 
route till then untiodden by British troops— that, gCftS R«Ildll!g 
telegrapliic communication being open with Cal- 
cutta, ho suggested to the Goveinor-Gonoral the BagiiDd, 
propriety of sending to England a special steamer, 
which he had ready, with despatches, imiuesbiug upoti the Horae 
Government the urgency of the need. There can be no doubt 
that the suggestion was a wise one, A fast lightly-laden 
steamer, travelling at her highest speed, would have anticipated 
the ordinary mail steamer by thieo or four days at the least. 
This, too, at a time when the most important events 
depended on prompt and decisivo action. But Lord butLoid 
Canning did not view matters in the same light. 

He refused to interfere with the ordinary mail 
service. The sleanier, therefore, was not sent. 


Before I pass from the record of the precautionary measures 
taken in the early davs of the revolt, to describe the 
actual occurrences in the various parts of the p^ramionary 
Bomhay rresidenoy, I wish to advert for a moment measurei 
to one mater] al result which followed them. Those cyrdeJ. 


measures undoubtedly saved Bombay from serious 
outbreak. They did more. Tlioy seenrod an important base 
of operations against central India and Bajputana, and they 
preserved the line of communication between those provinces 
ami the provinces beyond them and the seaboard. It is diiS- 
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cult io ovcr-rstiiurittj tliO inipoi taiico llniH g.diictl, f^filoly by the 
oxofcieo of timely forcsii^ht. 

A lutliev porioufi hreaeh of Ihe hue at lUmrocli in iho nmnOi 
of Muy, in udi^putM hr-tn'Cfn tfio Piirt-iM 

Imciil.'efl'A nn<l tlio I^lnlmininfuliiUh, nii.i^ht have led t<j ini- 
poiLmt coiiRcquonces hut for tlm fuinm'pH with 
which it Wfie met, in lln^ firpt iiistiuicc, hy the nHjci-r 
commaiulin^ on the ppot, {iml, in tlio next, [iv the Govciijffr, 
'J'ho spirit of Lord Llpliinstono’s nclion nine hu jiul^^C'd Iroiii the 
fact tlnit, to iircvoiit iho Kprc:nl of tin* riol, he df-spntehed a 
iinndroil and tifty men of titu Shth to ftiirat — a movemeTit of 
troops which left only thne hiindieil und iilty Lnrt-pean truo)';i 
of nl[ arms in I Ion t ha flsefr. 

The riot at lllmviieh rum, fora tinic, the eiily indication of 
n-' rkni-m (I niauifc^ted in tlm western Tivsideney, 

pnllcj' rf and it ivna entirely nucunnecled with the pteid 
I'ovolt thou raping in tho norlh-n ebt. Imid Illpliin- 
piQiic, whilst eaicfully repiesdop it, did not uIkuo a 
t-inglo effort to carry out the jadicy wlilcli he was eonvinct'd 
was the only sound jiulicy— the policy of oETciislvo defence. 
Almost fiont the very first lio had designed to form, at a con- 
veniont point uiiliin the PresidtMicy. a column to secure and 
loipiatiif' they great, line of road helwcen Bomhay and 

liiiR 1. 1‘,' wQ Apra. Aof only would t[ie line thus S’‘t'uied form 
n.^bijwn.1 Pqj. aUctior niauations, 1 ml u pi eat luonil 

advantage would he gained liy its Icnurio In tlm 
crisis wdiieh then aiilicteJ India, it was not to hclhoiiplit that 
any poition oftheempiio would .stand Mill, "j’im attitude of 
folded uTiiib was m attitude to invito danmr. 'i'o chcch tin' 
ajtjiroaoli of evil, the surest mode was to go forth 
”^cet it. A colunni marching lowurds tho 
Intel tiy cut no!th-rvc 4 would oucminter the elements whw>i 
having^ brewx'd thcix distiirhance, were eager to 
sproiel it, and, encmuiteune:, w ould annihilate theai. 


ntii, 1 .y s 
to 


fiiitiide, t‘i 
rtaHiV IV 
en'criiiE 
11 itbln. 


Iho prc'ScncoofRucli acoliinnij mulching eonliihuiUv 
to tlio fiont, would, inoi cover, go far to clieck, puf- 
bapsevento suppress, nny diMoyul fading, which might liavc 
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been cugeiiacrod in iho minds of the native minces 
wJiO'O states bordered on tins lino of comitiimitu- 
tion 1 or thoFtt reasons, then, at u very early period 
ot tuo crisis, Lord Elphinstono proposed in cotiucil, 
and ordered, the foimatiuu uf a column, under iho 
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command of Major-Gcnoral "Woodljurn, io open ont communica- 
tions Tvitli central India and the North-TVo&t Provinces. 

The column formed in consequence, under the command of 
oilaj or- General Woodbnrn, vms but small in numbei-s. 

It consisted only of five troops of the l4th Light 
Dragoons, the 25 th Bombay Native Infantry, Captain column. 
IVoolcombe’s horse-batteiy of artillery, and a 
pontoon train. It set out fiom Puna on the 8th of Juno, under 
orders to march ivith all speed to Man, with the 
view io save that place while there was yet time, 
and to prevent the spread of the insurrection in 
Malwd, and along the northern frontier of the 
Bombay Presidency.^' 

The state of affairs at Mau and at Indur was such as to 
demand the most prompt action on the part of General 
Woodburn. It was just possible tliat, making ^ 
forced marches, he might approach so near to Indur b^re ^ 
as to baffle the plans of the discontented. The 
dread that ho might do bo for a long time paralysed 
their action.f Ounumstances, however*, occurTcd which baffled 
the hopes expressed by Loid Elphinstone, when, acting on his 
own unaided judgment, he pressed upon the military authorities 
the necessity for General IVoodburn to advance. 

The city of Aurangdbdd' — once the capital of the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar, and, at a later period, the favourite 
residouce of the Emperor Aurangzib— occupies a 
prominent and important position in tlie north-western corner of 
the dominions of the Nizam. The comer of which it was the 
capital juts like a promontory into British territory. To the 
east and north-east it touches western Earar and the central 
provinces; to the south, the west, and the north-west, the 
northern portions of the Bombay Presidency. Beyond the 
northernmost paid of that Presidency, and within easy distance 
of Aurangdbud, lies Mdlwii. 

Disaffection was kno^vn to reign in Mdlwa, and it was of the 
highest consequence that that disaffection should not spread 
soutliward to Bombay, But at AurangAbad, the capital of the 
small promontory I have described, almost touching Malwa on 
one side and running into Bombay on the other thiee sides, 


^ Lord Elpbiustooe’s letter to General Woodburn 
t FaZe Yol. HI. page 1S7. 
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were quartered the 1st and 3rd Cavaln;, Ibo 2i,d Inrnntr)-, and 

a Ijattery of artillory, of ibo IlaKiarahaa Conti ngein. 
Ttese regiments, commanJed l>y I^riiish oiBceis, 
were composed cliicfly of Muliammadans, aad one 
of them — the 1st Cavalry — liad, in the early part of June, 
displayed p^^nuptome of disaffection* , ,, * ^ • i , 

Aurangabad is distant from Piina a hundred and thirty-eight 
miles; from Ahmadnagar, about midwiy bet^veon the two 
sixt)^* eight miles. In tlio ordinary cour.-o of events, Gen oral 
‘Woudbuni, armed with positive iuBtructions to push on with 
all speed to Man, would not have entered the dominions of the 
hi?:aiu. It happened, however, that the authors of 
ni'nCdrti&u the difciiffeetinn I Lave spolten of as prevailing at 
^rriLn. Aurangabad proceeded on the 13th of Juno to more 
open demonstrations, and in conhCQUcnce General 
li^oodburn leceived, not from Loid Elphinstone, inblructions to 
deviate fi om the line urged upon him by that nobloraun, and 


to march upon Auiangabdd. 

In explanation of the open demonstrations at Aurangabad, I 
maj' state that a lumour had i cached that place that 
the cavaliy regiment stationed there would he 
tije^disa cc- General I\^ondhuni’B column and 

march noth him on T)ehlu The nmour was 
founded upim truth, for it had been intended that the regiment 
in, question should join General Woodburnts force. But to the 
minds of soldiore who were not British subjects, who Jived 
under the rule of the descendant of a viceroy appointed by the 
Miighul, the idea of fighting against the King of Dchli nus 
peculiarly dishisteful.^ They showed their dislike on the 
moment. On tbe 13th of June the men of the 1st Cavalry 
openly espiebsed their dissat is faction, and — it was stated at the 
time — swore to murder their ofiicers it piessure to march against 
Dehli wore put upon them. Eortunatoly, the commanding 
JndicioTis c'fficor, Captain Abbott, ivas a sensible man. Ho 
ujiidDCt of summoned the native offiem-s to his quFiriei’S, and 
discussed the question with them. The natirm 
officoi's declared that, for their own paid, they were 
ready to obey any lawful order, but they admitted that their 
men would not fight against the mutineers. Captain Ahliott 


* The apleitiiid cirmner m nliicli the Haifliinllidd ctwalry atoned for this 
uiymentaTY disu.fiettiOE will be found icuotdcd m BubatiiTient pages. 
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tlien, after communicating with the Kcsidcntj resolved to adopt 
a conciliatory com sc. Ho gave tlm men assnrances that they 
would not be required to march on Dehli. In this 
way order was restomd. So little confidence, ^tor^^but' 
however, in the stability of the compromise was felt 
on both sides, that the ofScois proceeded to barricade 
themselves in their mess-house, w^hilst the mutinous cavalry 
bof^sted over their moral victory in every quarter of the 
city. 

Matters were in this state wdiBii, on the morning of the 23rd 
of June, General Woodhnru’s column entered Auran- 
gabad, marched at once to the ground occupied by 
the mutineei’s, and ordered the men to give up nmpSbJd md 
their arms. With the exception of one troop of the 
Ist Cavalry, all obeyed. The general gave the men 
of that trniip six minutes to consider the course they would 
pTirsue. When the time elapsed, the men, instead of suh- 
mitting, put on a Imid front and attempted to ride away. In 
this attempt most of them succeeded. The next morning some 
tluee or four, convicted of attempts at assassination, "were hanged, 
and order was restored. 

General Woodhuiu was under the orders of the Commandcr- 
in-Ohiof, Sir Henry Somerset. In the opinion of 
Lord Eiphinstone, the danger at Aurangabad had 
not been so pres-sing as to necessitate the deviation iviwbum to 
of the field force from the direct road to Man. He ™ 
thought that, in the presence of two dangers, that 
wiiioh would result fi’om the mutiny coming down to Bombay 
from central India and Mahva was greater even than the 
disaffection of a portion of the troops of the Nizam. Forced, 
however, to accept General Mraudburn’s action at Aurangabad, 
he lost not a moment in urging him to press on towaids Man. 
“I am persuaded,''^ he wrote to that officer on the 22nd of June, 
“ that the local officers greatly exaggerate the danger of a rising 
in our ovoi provinces. I have no fear of anything of the sort; 
and, if it should happen, I trust that we should be able to put it 
dovTi spcedil3'. But I feel confident that it will not happen — 
at all events, for the present. If jmu allow the insurrection to 
come down to our borders without attempting to check it, -we 
shall almost deserve our fatej but if by a, rapid advance you 
are able to secuie Mau you will also, in all probability, 
save Mehidpiir, Sagar, Hoshangabad/' Ac, Lord Eiphinstone 
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foUowou xip tlifso ntiUo '^'oi-ds, displfiyiug fcl\e tiTio couGeption 
liG licid formed of tlie situation, by a latter oddi’C5=cd, tlio Ramo 
day, to Sir Ifcniy' Somerset ; “X am very much obliged to 
you,” ho uTote, “ tor the pcnisal of General Woodburn’s letter. 
I conclude tluit since it 'was ’is-rittcu ho has received hie 
orders to continue his march to Mau with all possihlo exiiG- 
dition.” 

But General lYoodhum did not move foiward. In reply to 
tiio liittcr T have just quoted, he wrote, on the 25th, 
to Lord Ehihinstone, urging the various reasons 
iar*iiotrrhtB which, hc thought, would necessitate a long stay nt 
p.iao.cre Anrangahad. These leabous might, in the presence 
of the greater danger at aldu, be justly termed tvmal. 
They consisted in the possibility of a fresh outbreak after his 
depurlure, and in the nec-essit}' of trying some sixty-four 
prisoners by conrt-martial. 

Lord Eiphinstono ausv.’ered the objectrorrs to advance urged 
by the general in a very decided manner. “ I wish 
fulnoTOm-"" remember, ’’ he wrote to him on the 27th of 

June, “that it was for tlie object of relieving hlau, 
wps''hmr^ purpose of chastising a mutinous 

onwards. regiment at Aurangabad, that the field force was 
formed. The latter is an incidental dnfy_, which it 
was hoped would not interfere with the main object, I am 
perfectly aware that, in these times, circumstances may occur 
to divert your force from its original de.stination, but 1 do not 
think they have yet ocoiiiTcd.” Ho then pinceedcd in a few 
forcible rvords to urge the folly of wasting unnecessary time 
uytou trials,'' and the necessity of dispaaning regiments wliich 
might siiow disaffection, instead of delaying a movement of the 
first importance from a fear that a revolt might take place after 
the departure of the Lntish troops. 

This letter, I have said, was despatched to General ‘Woodbum 

i/rrJrtj.iaT., morning of the 28th 

ptiin('i5ur- EoTa Jiilpiiinstono leceivcd a despatch from Calouttn 
iri^iucting him to send to Calcutta by sea tbe ^vms 
b'-EUtn-ui. of tlio 12th Lancers then stationed at Puna, This 
dunmufion of his available European stronfi-th, al- 
ready extremely email, following immediately upon the departure 
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from the Presidency of General Woodbnrn’s force, and accom- 
panied by reports received from many district officers to the 
effect that rebellion was only watching its opportunity, eu 
affected Lord Elphinstone, that for a moment he felt inclined 
to authorise Genoral liyoodbuTU to halt at Aurangabad. Indeed, 
on the spur of the moment he wi'ote that officer a 
letter, expressive of his deep regret and disappoint- 
ineut at having io request him to give up a measure Lord 

which he believed to be of great importance. But 
the night dissipated his anxiety. In the morning 
he had resolved to dare all, to risk all, for the supreme 
advantage of saving central India. On the 29th, then, he 
vu'ote again to General Woodhurn, cancelling that 
portion of liis previous letter which had given him amomenc'’^ 
authority to defer the projected movement. 

But befoie this letter could reach Gcneinl Woodbum that 
officer had hecome incapacitated for command by 
iU-hcalth, The Government promptly replaced him 
by Colonel 0. S. Stuart, of the Bonihaj' Army, then 
commanding the 3rd Eegiment Hativo Itjfantiy. 

Pending the arrival of that officer, the command of 

the field force devolved upon Major PoUett, 25th Eegiment 

Native Infantiy, 

Major Follett had a grand opportunity hefore him. He had 
only to move forward. Unfortunately, he wrote to 
the Commander-in-Ohief a letter in which he dwelt Tits Wwjd- 
upon the imposgihility of leaving AniangabiiJ in 
the then condition of the Plmam’s rcgimcnis. More 
unfortunately still, Major Pollctt’s representations were strongly 
supported by the head of the .army. 

Lord Elphin&t one’s reason and instincis BtUi told him that 
the further delay thus proposed was the delay of 

n ,1 /"il 1 DiRicoltTOf 

red tape — the natural ccnserpience ol the absence LwdEipiiiii- 
of a clear mind and a tiim will. But he w^as in stone's 
a voiy difficult position. He was not a sohiier. 

And although ho wmild unhesitatingly have regarded the 
ficniples of Major Follett, uusapported by higher authority, be 
could not treat wit-h contempt the weighty support giyen to 
those scruples by the officer who was t.'omnmnder-in-Cliief of 
the armies serving in India, Unwillingly, then, and solely in 
deference to the strong opinion expressed by Sir Hemy Somer- 
set, Lord Elphinstone consented to the delay. 
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A fow days proved liow inio had hocn his jtidprmcnt. On 
the 7th of July, Major l^jllcti cuiivifted himself and 
the chief ^vho supported hum of a hubty aud pre- 
mature decision. On the 7tli of July that oOicer 
AvrotetoLoid HlphinstoiioJ declared that it ’was por- 
fectiT feitbihle to leave Aurangabvid, and uinnmuood 
his intention to inarch for jiluii on the lOth, leaving 
a troop of cavalry and two guns for tho protection of the 
Anrangahdd cantonmoril. 

Ijord Elphinstono promptly requested Sir ITcnry^ Somenset 
to confirm this change of feeling by cancelling liis provioiiB 
orders. This Avas, in efl'ect, earned out. 

Tho force led hy Colonel C. S. Stuart of tho Eomhay army, 
Avlio joined it on the 8th, quitted Aurangabad on 
S‘^'‘irtrnnir'i i-dtli, too lato to provout tho mutinies at Man 
tn romniaMl all d Indtir, but not loo lale, under the guidance of 
Colonel Durand, v'ho joined it at Asirgarh, to 
Asirtjftrb. restoie British authority in ccnlial India. To the 
further mdvmnouts of this column I shall return in 
a sidiscqnont chapter. Its march beyond the Bombay frontier 
was duo bololy to Lord Blphiiibtono.j Dad ho heou unfettered, 
and had its first commander been a man after his own heart, it 


* It is jirobalilc tlint Major Follatts change of opinion u.is due to Iho recoijit 
of a despatch from Colonel Duraud addressed to Jilr, Plo-oden, and sent through 
’ "'I -* ■"! This letter coulamcd couAiucing 


" ■ ■ : _ ■ ■ . , ■ ■ phiudono to Colonel Dimrud, tho 

2,7th of in rcgtCbng the delay y.lnch took idate ia the ndrance of tho 

force. Tou cannot liavc written more strongly than I have upon the subj'ect, 
hut there aaos n strong connler-iircjudicc on thep.^rt of the oriicm on the snot, 
every one of -whom declared that Pie departure of the coluiiui from Aiiraugiildd 
vouid be the Eignnl of a general rising. 1 from the first recommended (liat 
the inutmous trwps should be disarmed and dismounted. Rut this u as considered 
inexjicdicut. It u as represented that it u as not so much the troops hat the 

Tvhole population was ngninst us. Mr. , the Doput) Commissioner m North 

Baritr, who is reckoned a very good ofiicer, eaid that lliero ucre, I am afraid to 
say how many, armed- Slnsahuaus m lua district, v ho woMd rkc the niom<-iit 

the rnlmnn was ordered to mo^c. Colonel , uho commands the hfadras 

caAalry regnuent at , said it was utierW inipossihlii to send half his 
regiment over to Auningihad, as the people ‘in that ncighhourhocHl ivniild 
attack the stutlon.” It is imniDnscly to the credit of Lmd ElidruistoQu iliiit, 
in epite of these and inauy similar reports fnen district officers, and of flie 
opposiuon referred to m tho text, he should ha^c persevered in urging the 
fumard movement. He vas. in fact, cue of tho foiv men in higlApo^itiuu 
m India who realised hoiv the mutiny should be met ^ 
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would iave taken place in time to prevent much evil in central 
India. 


But the despatch of Colonel Stuart’s column to centi'al India 
was not the only aid proffered hy the Bombay Presidency for 
the Biip]iress)on of tho mutiny. I have already alluded to the 
splendid self-abnegation by which the province of Sindh was 
deunded for tho benefit of the Panjab, Again, the western 
Prasidenoy was prompt to comply with the indent made upon it 
by Colonel G. St. P. Lawrence, the Governor-Genei'ars agent in 
Rajputana."*' The greater part of tho garrison of Disd, con- 
sisting of a troop of horse artillery, one regiment and one 
squadron of native light cavalry, a detachment (four hundred 
men) of the 83rd, and a detachment of the 12th 


Native Infantry, was formed into a movable column, lotU 
and placed at the disposal of George Lawrence, just 
then nominated Brigadier- General in Eajputdna. column at 
Lord Eiphinstone was prompt to confirm this cfcniSuer' 
arrangement — an arrangement which gave General i-a'vreEce 
La-wrence a power, esercised with remarkable ability 
and judgment, to maintain order in a country ruled over by the 
great Eajpiit chiofs. f Purther, on the 23rd of July, four 
companies of the 86th Begiment wcie sent from Miilfguon to 
join Colonel Stuart’s column on its way to Milu. Marcliing 
direct by the Bombay road, they did not join till after th-it 
column had arrived at Uau. 


Whilst Lord Eiphinstone was thus actively employing a 
policy of aggressive defence alike to keep the evil 
from his own borders and to crush it in the provinces 
beyond them, the spirit which had worked so much 
mischief m the north-west suddenly raised its head aideacj^ 
on his veiy liearth. The first symptoms of mutiny 
in tile Bombay Presidency broke out shortly after the march of 
the culuiniiR whose movements I have just recorded. 

The southern Marathd country comprises the territory 
between Satarah and tho Madras Presidency to the png 
north and south, and between theNixam’s dominmus JiuuitiJii 
and the western ghats to the oast and west. It lias 
an area of fourteen tlioiisand square miles and a population ol 
al'out three millions, for tho most part of pure 
Mariithd blood. Within this country are the two 


* Yol IIX page 170. 


f Vide pages iTl to ITt, Yol. m. 
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collectorates, Bolguou and Dliarwdr, tho native f^tato K.olhapur, 
and nnnioi'oiis small somi-indcpondoiil. btates, gucIi 
■\^dtb an anuiml rovomio rising up to, but. in no caso 
c?:ceeding, fift.y tliousand pounds. In 1857 tlio 
principal of tliesQ wore Siiugli, Miraj, Savanur, Kurandvar, 
Jiimkliaiidi, Kargiind, and Mtidhol. 

Of tliis important oonntiy tlio Collector and Kaglstrate of 
Belgaon, Tilr. Georgo Bei’keloy Seton-Karr, had 
S G?oTg°/ political cliarge. Jlr. So ton- Karr posseasod romark- 
Bsrtceicy nabiral abilities, and those Jiad been developed 

ky fi-o. edneatioii wliicli had continued up to the 
date of which I am writing. Ho was a fh-m advocate fox the 
rights of native princes, for continuing to them tho power to 
adopt, for interfering as little as possible with thoir customs 
which, however little understood by Euro}ieans, woro harmless 
in themselves, and which were hallowed b}'' the practico of 
ages. Ho was one of those men who, wliilst possessed of a firm 
and decided character, yet preferred to tiy to thoir fullest 
extent the arts of persuasion before having reconi'so to intimi' 
dation or violence. 

Tho internal condition of the southern Jlaratha country wliou 
Mr. Soton-Karr assumed charge of it in May 185G, 
just twelve months prior to the revolt, was one of 
brooding discontent. Tho annexation by tho 
Government of India of Bmar and of Oudh had 
been in tho one caso followed, in tho other preceded, 
by an Act knovm as Act XI. of 1852, under tho operation of 
Tiieitirtm "^^kich an Inilm Cornjiiis^^hn ^yas C}npowe2'ed t-o Cvil) 
Gommbaion. npun all landed proprietors to produce tlie title-deeds 
of their estates. A now tribunal had, under this 
Act, been invested with arbitrary jurisdiction over this vast 
mass of property. Tho holders of estate.^, c.ircless and iinprovi- 
dent, unacquainted with law, and aecusloined to consider that 
thnty ^years’ possession conferred an irrcfiagablo title, had 
failed in many in^tances to preserve the most valid ninnimcnts 
of their estates. In some cases, indeed, no muniments had over 
GNisted. Chiefs who, in tho anarchy which prevailed in India 
subsequent to tho death of Aurangzib, had won their estates 
by the swoid, had not been careful to fence them in with a 
paper barner — in that ago utterly valneless~bnt they had 
transmitted to their descendauts tho arms and the relminers 
who had eunstitnted their right to possession, and with whose 
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aid they had learned to consider mere titles superfluous, as 
without it they were contemptible. In other cases, 
men who had acquired land in the general scramble 'nie-mftiifjflr' 
which preceded the downfall of the Peshwd’s that 

Government, had transmil.ted their acqui&itious affected many 
to their children, fortified hy no better titles than andVan^'^^” 
entries in the village account-books. To both these owners, 
classes the Inam Commission had been a com- 
mission simply of confiscation. In the southern Maratha 
country the titles of thirty-five thousand estates, large and 
small, had been called for hy the new tribunal. In twenty-one 
thousand cases that tribunal had pronounced sentences of con- 
fiscation. Thousands of other landowners, still uuevicted, 
looked on in dismay, tromhlingly awaiting the sentence w'hich 
was to add their wail of dish'ess and resentment to that of 
their impoverished neighbours. Can it be wondered at, then, 
that Mr, Seton-Karr, when he assumed charge under 
these circumstances in May 185G, found the native 
landowners of the (Southern Maratha country in a 
state of moody discontent, which was prevented from bursting 
into open disaffection only hy a sense of the utter hopele-ssness 
of success ? 

But another cause increased, even intensified, the discontent, 
and, by its connection with the religious feelings of 
all classes, added grea tly to the danger of the situa- adoption, 
tion. Of all the rights devolving upon a Hindu 
landowmer, the right to adopt is at once the most cherished and 

* In writing thns of the feelings of tho actual iantlfurners, I am far from 
(tehnng to sar a single word against the iriquiries iastitaied br the Inam 
CommiBsion. I wish to record onlj the discontent of the men who actually 
possessed the land when the inquiry was ordered. I admit not only that the 
Governinent was perfectly justified m ordering that inquiry, hut tliat it was 
demanded by thousands who had been Tiolently and, in some cases, fraudulently 
dispossessed of their hereditaiw acres during the period antecedent to tho fall 
of the Peshud. The Indm Commission rendered substantial justice to these 
men. On the other hand, it must be home in mind that forty years had elapsed 
since the dominions of the Peshwii had been brought under Pribsh sway, and 
that during those years, and, in many cases, during many antecedent years, 
tlic landouTiera who felt aggrieved by the action of tlic Indm Commission iiad 
enjoyed and transmitted to their cliildrea tho estates uhich their fathers had 
gamed. The long possession gave them in their eyes a better right than any 
whicli could be urged by the descendants of the men who Iiad been dispossessed. 
No wonder, then, from tlicir point of view, the Iniitn Commission was an 
insirument of tyranny. 
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tlio most sacred. It is an obscrvaiico ciijninrd upon him hy 
luR relij^lon. Shouhl ho fail to hojjict a child, he is hmnid 1n 
pi’Qvido for Iiitrisolf an Jioir by adopt inn. On tho clitld sr* 
adopted lie hestows all tho caro and tho alhiction fiiditutrily 
lavished on tho ollhYJTmj; uf love. TfiUf;ht hy hi.-, 
rolif^ion tn liolievc that liis on-n liappiiic^s in the 
other world do])onds upon tlie tinnsmis^ion to ilm 
‘‘ adopted son of the inheritance) of his fathers^ he is 
Over careful to instil into lih iniiid tliat he actually in of tiio 
fainily, and will be, after his dcatli, llio reiiie^cntutivo of 
traditions and its honours. The idea that ho mijjfht die heiih .‘-s 
is to the Hindu landowner not hlesscd with olTspriiitr an ovui- 
presont canker-worm. It is sufliciont to make him moody, de- 
spairing;, miserahlo. Tho prohibition to fitid for hitnself such 
an lieir might oven make him reckless 
But the Anglo-Indian Govemment liad, in many iiistmccs, 
ThopAUcy pronouuiiod such n piohihiriou. The })oVicy of 

adopted by Lord Dalhoiisie had shonm 
° ' no respect for tiie princijdo of uilojition. Under 

its action largo states had heen ahsorhed, and the power to 

lie ipuii- adopt had l>ccu <lcnied to ln‘;^er huulnwnr'Ts. This 

refusal lutd iicon (‘.\:tcndod to the lundownon of the 

aiiflntct'i Hontheni dlaiatlui cuiinliY — amonir.st others, to tho 
iinpuTtnut chief of AxU guild, i he proluhition pro- 
duced couhternation. The clTumlnate early training 
of the Hindu uiiper clabses often rendered it ahpolntoly noccS'-ary 
to employ the rite of a.d'iptkm to prevent the extinction of a. 
dinjiiy. Tim custom riaii been huiiowed hy time, riv pro- 
hibition of it hy a paramount power, alien in race rind f.iith, 
could bo attributed only to greed for tho land, \yhen, then, 
tho piohibition was c.vteiKled, and tho landowners saw familv 
after family disaiijiear, a gre.at fc.ir fell njion thorn. They felt, 
one and all, that their turn would cuino ; that their names, tw), 
would perish; that none would succeed Jo com- 
aiilni £y°ibis niemorato their deeds and tlio deeds of their ancestors, 
t'lfui.ii, and to appease th.eir luniiff! hy yearly cclchiations. 
In the common despair old feuds n'cro laid nsiilo, 
hereditary enmity was forgotten, A comiimn dread produced 
a cnmmQn sympathy, and the indignation or ahnm of each rvas 
mipported and inci eased hy tho smiso that it was .shared hr all. 
Foi' tlze niomcnf,^ indeed, the aggrieved landowners had no 
thought b) comhine against the EvitibU Govermneut. But 
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though ti’anquinity prevailed, it 'n’'aG not the tranquillity which 
is based upon contentment. The landowners were tranquil 
simply because successful revolt seemed impossible. The 
British authority seemed too firmly fixed to be easily shalcou. 
But, were it to bo shaken, it was always possible, Gonsideriug 
the intense and -widespread discontent of the landowners, th.it 
their hopeless apathy might become the audacity of despair. 

Such -was the state of the southern Mardtha country when, 
in May, 1856, Mr. Seton-Karr assumed charge of it. 

But a few weeks elapsed before his experienced 
mind had mastered the causes of the discontent .iiarfthii 
which he lonud eyeiy where prevailing- it was May, issr 
diificult, even for a man who condemned the policy 
of the Government and -who sympathised -with the native 
landowners, to allay it. He fiiuml, in fact, that in almost 
every instance the landowners had been grievously wronged. 
The influential chief of Nargund had been denied the lights of 
adoption in terms wliich — owing to the faultiness of the trans- 
lation of the original English — added insult to injniy. Other 
landowners of ancient lineage, and possessing weight in the 
country, wore found by Mr. Seton-Txarr e-stranged tiom their 
loyalty by the Ciiiises to which I have adverted — the Inam 
Commission and the withholding of the right of adoption — and 
plunged in moody mistrust of the Government, It was not in 
the power of Mr. Seton-Karr to carry out the only 
act which would have restored confidence — to 
moderate the action of the Inam Cotumisslon and jinwars, mre- 
to restore the right of adoiition. Nor, conciliatory ^vanVps^ 
and sympathising as he -^vas, was he more able to R'Brrictea; 
reconcile the native chiefs and lando-^mei'S to the 
new order ivhich had to them all the efi’ects of a revolution. 
But all that an earnest and high-minded man could 
do 'ho did. He visited every landowner. Their 
individual cJiaract'WS lie carefully studied. To 
their complaints lie listened with patience. Ho met toyuteiued. 
thorn genei'ally with such explanations of the policy 
of the Government as might remove misapprehension as to its 
general intention ; whilst in cases of individual 
hardshij^ — which he was powerless to remedy — he c&nOdttice of 
endeavoured to soothe the sense of hardness and 
injustice by kindly expressions of sympathy. In 
this way he won their confidence. He made the landowneis 

VOL. V. c 
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feel that in the highest official in the province lliey had a real 
frioTid. Tiloro it was inipossihlo for him to cffi'ct. Regard for 
the incUvitlnal in no way obliterated resentmontat tlio action 
of Iho Goveinmont A t-onso of deep injury still continued to 
ranlde in each hi east. 

Such was tho stale of aHairs when, on tlio 21 st of iMay, lfih7. 
the nows of tho nmtin}' at Mi'rath and JXdili ] cached 
Bolgdon. Tho offcct of this nows, and of the worse 
Mnr.uiiV''’ tidings which continued to follow, upon the pcojdcs 
tiTrc7cih'at southern ATanltha country', was electric, 'i'lio 

MfruiL. ^ Mnhaimnadaus were at once aroused to an intense 
pitch of excitement, ’’i'ho TTindus, on tho oilier 
hand, wore far more roticont, and for sonm time cnnce.aled their 
inner feelings hy an impassive exterior. British authority 
seemed so firmly rooted in tho cnnntr)" that they ncsituted to 
believe that it could bo suddenly desirnyed. 

Sir. Soton-Karr wna fully alive to tho dangers of tlio crisi'^. 

Tho force at Belgiion consisted of one leginicnt of 
native infantry, tlie 20th, n weak battery' of BurO' 
itarr'fldia- ponn artillery, and tho depot of the G4th Boot, 
composed of about, tlrirfj' mon dl for duty, guarding 
upwards of four hundred women and children bo* 
longing to that regiment. Exclusive of tho artillery, not more 
thaii a hundred Eurojicans fit to cang’’ arms could bo mustered 
in tho place ; whilst between Belgaou and Buini and Sholapur 
there were moio than Uvo thousand native, and only a hundred 
aud twent)' European, Boklieiii. Tho defences of Belguon con- 
sisted of a fort nearly a niilo in oircumfeienco, tho Tam]*arls of 
wfiicli, unrepaired for yc.arb, presented f^reaches in sevem! 
places. Jn a militaiy point of vieiv tho place was, in fact, nn- 
tonablc, hut it had, nevortheless, to bo regarded as the solo 
refugo fui the European nomcomhatants, consisting of gome 
Gmerui fivQ huudrcd including childien. Belgaou was tho 
Lf'stor. head-quartei's of the Bonthorn division of the army, 
and Major- General Lester had arrived there on tho 
11th of May to assumo timt command. Jlr. Seton-Karr at once 
placed himself in communication wnth that officer, aud, nutler 
Ills direction, guch improvements ns in so brief n time weio 
practicable were made to tho dofoncos. 

An pTni'Kary Billing tho Week 01 ' two following, tlio unusual 
tba'no7a7' *^>^ultation of tho Muhammadans alone gaio evi- 
vrst^ deuce of the ofiect produced by tho bad uowb from 
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tho nortL-west. But in tlie early part of June Kr. Seton^ 
Kan' dibcoTereJ that an emissary from tliat part of India 
had arrived some days hefoio, and that ho had been in daily 
communication with tho Muhammadan leaders. Prompt to act 
in the presence of real danger, as he was slow to use violence 
when tho end could he accomplished by peaceable 
means, j\[t. Seton-Karr caused this intruder to ho Sr^ted, 
ari'ested and confined. He did not act one minute 
too soon. The Sip^bis, many of them natives of Oudh, had 
for some days previous displayed an, unaccustomed insolence. 
It had become hourly more and more evident that they sym- 
pathised until tho action of their brethren in the north, and that 
they would grasp at an oppoidunity to follow their example. 
In the proportion in which their insolence displayed itself did 
the peril of Mr. Seton-Karr’s position increase. It was still 
further augmented by the action of Hana S^hib at Kanhpur 
towards ihe end of June. To understand this it is 
requisite otdy to remember that Hana Siihih claimed 
to be, and in the eyes of his countrymen actually the wuthem 
was, the adopted heii* of the last of the Peshwda ; 
iind that some of the most important estates in the Kiri.i&ibib, 
southern Maratha country — the estates of Sdngli, of 
Jamlchandi, of Miraj, and of Kurand war —were held hy branches 
of the great Patwardhan family, tho most illustrious of tho 
dependants of the Peshwa. The fact that Hand Sdbib was 
married to the first cousin of the chief of Sangli; that his most 
active lieutenant was that chiefs uncle; and that the chief 
himself, on the verge of his majority, had omneed a taste for 
low and intriguing associates, did not certainly lessen the 
danger of the position. 

There were other chiefs whose discontent was hardly less 
fnrmidahle. Prominent amongst these were the 
Desai of Nipani, a small fortress built on the tcnt.>ruT 
model of Bharatpur, forly-five miles from Bolgaon — 
a cliioftain who had lost a largo portion of his 
estates under the operation of the Inam Commission, who was 
hnoum to ho disaffected, and whose disaffection would cut off 
communications rvith Bombay ; the Besai of Jamboti — a 
chieftain whose family, settled fur many generations 
amongst the forests which stretch ouAvards from 
the Glidts, had come to he regarded as tho natural lords of the 
wild j^opulution of tho j angles, and who, in his own person, 
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had been reduced to jDeiiury by tlio action of tbe same 
ai'biti'ary tribunal. Tbe temper of this cbieftain bad been 
soured by bis misfortunes. He bad little to lose, everything 
to gain, by rebellion. It was in bis power to dra^y after bim 
a large portion of tbe jungle population, and by tbeir means to 
sever tbe communications ot tbe British with tbe sea. Is ot 
less dangerous was tbe adopted son of tbe late Desai of Kittur. 

.. . Tbe retainers of this fam%, twenty-four years 
ofivittur, previously, bad crowned a rash insuiTection by a 
gallant defence of their fort, only twenty-sis miles from 
Belgaon, in tbe siege of which a political agent of that day 
bad fallen. Tbe last representative of the race was then 
living as a pensioner upon tbe bounty of bis fatbei'-in-law, 
commanding in bis fallen state tbe sjunpatbies of tbe whole 
Lingayat population. He, too, bad nothing to lose, every- 
thing to hope, from rebellion. His father-in-law tbe Desai of 
Wantmuri, though a cautious and prudent man, 
wammfirf, t^id uot posscss the strength of character to resist 
e.xtraordinary pressuie placed upon bim by bis co- 
religionists. Add to these tbe chief of Nargiind, connected 
with some of tbe most powerful families in tbe 
southern Maratba countiy, and known to be 
Nargiind, thoroughly disaffected; add, moreover, that tbe 
population, naturally turbulent and warlike, bad 
retained the anus which liad all but gained empire for tbe 
Maratbas ; and the reader may gather some idea 
Si.!n.^'’^'^' of the position which, difficult in May, became 
dangerous in tbe early part of June, and threatening 
as everjr day witnessed a closer approach to the advent of 
July. 

Bor long Mr. Seton-Karr met tbe increasing danger from tbe 
resources suggested to bim by bis long experience, 
Karr%pUrs uikI by liis tliorougb acquaintance with native 
for cxieiided character. But as time went on, each post bringing 
it intelligence of further outbreaks in tbe 
Muty. provinces of tbe noidb-west, that gentleman deemed 
it at last bis duty to bring tbe situation of tbe 
provinces under tbe eyes of tbe Government of Bombay. Ho 
did this on tbe 20th of June. Cognisant, howermr, of tbe 
great difficulties which Lord Elphinstone bad to encounter, of 
tbe unselfish foresight which bad induced that heroic man to 
denude bis own Presidency that he might crush rebellion upon 
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its bordei’s, Mr. Soton-Karr did not ask for aid, material or 
other. He merely askerl that liis oi;\m jiovrers might be ex- 
tended, Ho asked, in fact, that the entire responsibility of 
meeting and encountering the crisis might be cast on him alone. 
It "was a noble request ; especially noble at that 
crisis ; especially noble considering the resources at 
his disposal — a native regimont in a state of veiled with. ^ 
rebellion, a weak batteiy of artillery, about a 
hundred Europeans — to meet tlie rohellion which might occur 
at any moment. The request was complied with. 

Eree now to act, Mr. Setou-Karr developed his plan. The 
use of force was out of the question. The only pitssihle jfolicy 
was conciliation. In carrying this out Mr. Seton- 
Karr enjoyed advantages which would have been 
denied to many men. During the year immediately piaa-i ’ 
preceding the mutiny he had carefully cultivated 
fi'iendl)’ relations with the chiefs. Over the minds of many he 
had acquired an extraordinary ascendancy. This ascendancy he 
now tested— and in the most cases with the happiest results, 
Valuable information was placed at his disposal; the inter- 
communication of the disalfected was prevented ; a vigilant 
vatch upon their movements was secured. In this way, and 
by a show of confidence towards all, by impressing ^ ^ 
upon each chief the idea that his neighbour was fheconc"^ 
loyal, and by the expression of a confidence, really 
felt, that the scare would soon pass away, leaving 
the British complete master of the situation, Mr. Seton-Karr 
succeeded in staving off tho fatal day and in averting the 
dreaded explosion, 

DitEculties, however, continued to increase. On the Slst of 


,Jnly the 27ih!N'ative Infantry mutinied atEolhapur, 
plundered the treasuijq and, after murdering such 
officers as fell in theii way, set off for the (Ihats. 

Holliipur is sixty -five miles from Belgaon. Coninrani cations 
between the 27th Begimcnt and the 29th at the 
latter place had been frequent. At Dharwar, Mp^reJl^iect 
foity-tivo miles from Bolgaon in a diiccti on opposite tonc!^',:on ^ 
to that of Kolhapur, tho 28tlL Begimcnt had been ^ 
for some time on the very verge of revolt. Jlr. Seton-Karr 
was thus occupying a position between one station where the 
garrison had just mutinied, and another the ganison of which 
was on the verge of mutiny- — the tioops at the central point 
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August. 

Mr. Seton- 
Karr and 
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Lesier adopt 
plans for pre- 
venting the 
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mutiny to 
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■being also infected. It happened, however, that the native 
offic^ of the 29th— the regiment stationed at Belgaon — who was 
the secret leader of the disaffected, one Tlnikur Singh, was known 
to Mr. Seton-Karr. That gentleman at once, and 
before the news of the mutiny at Kolliajiur was 
generally known at Belgaon, entered into communi- 
cation regarding this native officer with General , 
Lester. To arrest him might have precipitated a 
calamity. 1 1 was more easy to devise a jiretext to 
remove him honourably from the station. Such a 
pretext ivas soon found. Two companies of the 
29th, that of Thakur Singh being' one of them, were 
ordered on command to Badami, a small town some ninety 
miles distant, near the south-western frontier of the Nizam’s 
dominions. The two companies set out on the morning of the 
2nd August, still ignorant of the mutiny at Kolhapur. AVhen 
the tidings of that mutiny reached the sipahis left behind at 
Belgaon they were too disconcerted by the absence 
of their leader to act on the moment. The opportune 
seizure and the condign punishment of an emissary 
from Jainkhandi who had come to incite them to an immediate 
outbreak, awed them into still longer inaction. 

The danger, however, was by no means removed. Con- 
currently with the events I have just related, Mr. 
Seton-Karr discoAmred a plot of the Muhammadan 
population of Belgaon. He soon found that this 
Bdg"o? conspiracy had its ramifications at Kohlapiir, at 
Haidarabad, and at Puna, and that its outbreak was 


which 

Bucoted. 


to be signalled by the seizure of Belgaon itself. The arrest of 
one of the chief conspirators at Puna seemed likely to pre- 
cipitate the outbreak. Mr. Seton-Karr, therefore, no sooner 
received information of this event, than he secured 
M?.&toii^^ leaders at Belgaon, all of Avhom he had 

‘Karr. Carefully watched. The evidence regarding some 

of these proved defecthm, and they AA^ere discharged. 
But the principal conspirator Avas convicted on the clearest 
evhlence, and he was blown from a gun in company with the 
emissary from Jamkhandi just spoken of; 

Three days before this execution— the ‘ 10th of August— a 
small detachment of European troops arrived to reassure the 
authorities at Belgaon. Another detachment went on to pro- 
duce a similar good effect in Dharwar. General Lester at 
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once proceeded to repress the rising mutinons spirit of the 
29tli Native Infantry. Five men of that regiment 
were tried, one of them was condemned to death, 
the remainder were transported for life. Tahing 
advantage of the good eifeet produced by these Geoerai 
proceedings, Mr. Seton-Karr began the wor]:' of 
disarming the rbstrict, inclnding the tuvTis of Bel- iii-fceibgin 
gt'ion and Shahpiir. On the 24th of August a further 
reinforcement arrived in the shape of a detach- 
ment of the S6th Foot. Its jmesence, combined with other pre- 
cautionary measures he had taken, enabled Jlr. Seton-Karr to 
steer his state bark through the gi‘cat ilnbammadan fcstivnl of 
the Muharram * vdthont disturbance — and, for a time, the 
Europeans in the southern Mardthu country felt that they could 
breathe freely. 

Mr. Seton-KaiT had thus succeeded, hy a combination of 
firmness and tact, the result of good judgment 
directing intimate acquaintance with the native Ecviewof 
character, in guiding the territories committed to 
his charge through the most dangerous crisis of the I'^arr'a mes- 
mutiny. Ctmsidering the previous discontent of the re^n^ftLa^t 
chiefs and landoivners, the fact tliat he was supported sncccsg. 
by no force, that lie had only his own energies upon 
which to rely, this lesulfc will ever be quoted as a marvellons 
instance of skilful management ol men. It is not too much to 
say that a single false step wouhi have produced the must 
fatal consequences. Not only would it have involved the 
southern Mardtha country in revolt, bat it would have kindled 
a dame which would have spread throughout the dominions of 
the Nizam, Had Mr. Seton-Karr diverged, but for one day, 
from the line of Hgilant forbearance which ho liad laid domi 
as his policy; had he huixied the ill-disposed into ojien in- 
Eurreetion by any ungunrded word of suspicion or slight; or 
had he encouraged their designs hy supineness, a great calamiiy 
would have been inevitable. Unhappily, siib- 


sequeni events proved only too truly the truth of 
this assertion. ^\Tien in an e'^dl moment, to be 
related hereafter, the cluargo of political affidrs was 
removed from the hands of Mr. Seton-Karr to those 


TLr tnitli of 
the arpjttiuiil 
proved by 
Bubisquciit 
e’kenlE. 


* The “tluhnmim” is the name of the first Muhammadan month, held 
Eacrtd on account of the death of Ansani, son of Ah', who was lulled by Faz[(h 
near in tie paslialic of Baghdad- 
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of an officer distasteful, from liis previous coiiiicetion \vitli tlm 
Inam Commission, to tlio cliicfs and landowners, uiio month did 
not elapse before the robellion, no lonj^er oontrollcd by good 
manao-iiinent, began ibs eon iso with miirdou All honour, then, 
to tho wiso and far-seerng officoi who koyd- it within hounds 
when its outbuist would liuve been far more daiigcions.* 


KuIlntpQr, 

Siviijf, bad 

order and 


1(3 iirc\loii8 
Lfstory, 


Before returning to Bombay, I must ash tjic reader to 
taccompany me for a brief jjcriod to Kolhaiuir. Tlio 
Ktato of this naiuo, ruled over liy the descendants of 
up to tbo year 1842 bufleicd Jroin continuous dis- 
misimle. To such an extent had the evil proceeded, 
that in the year I luivo mentioned the Brltisii 
Government was forced to intorfero and to nominate 
a mimster to introduce order and good govovnineut- 
The efforts made in that diiection by this enlightened in an, a 
Brahman named Biiji Krishna Pandit, to deprive the corrupt 
party in tbo state of their illicit gains, provoked a rebellion. 
This rebellion having been sujipresscd, the Biiliali Go\criimcnt 
assumed the direct adininistratiou of tho slato during the 
minority of tlio Bajah. Within this period, wliich did not 
expire till 1862, tbo forts of every doseiiption were dismantled, 
and the py&tcin of hereditary gairison was abolished ; tho native 


* The Government of Bonihay not insensihlc to Mr. Sctrm-Knrrs RTont 
luerits, Oa tho llth of Soiitenibcr, ISQT, tio wu5 informed tliat “ tho Kiptit 
Honourable the Go'vcmor in Council considers tlnit iii a conjnnction of great 
anxiaty and danger you have displayed a calmness, au energy, and a foresight 
’uliicli entitle you to tho thanks and commendations of Govennncnb'' Again, 
“the judicious arrangements made by you have amply scoured the futuro 
tranquillity of the eouflicrn tlanitlm country,’' Tlicsu and other commenda- 
tions were repeated aud cuutinncd by Lord Elplnnstoue m letters under his 
own liand, in which bo alludes to the uinrhcd ability and success” -nith winch 
Mr. Seton-Karr had performed his duties. In his published minute on dis- 
tinguished sorMces rendered during the mutiny, Lord Eljiliinstone placed 
Mr. Setou-Karr’s namo tliird on the list of those who had deserved w'ell of 
their country, Tho honour pas tho more marked, beenuse, as Lord Canning 
observ'cd, every recommendation from Lord Elphinstone carried double wciglit 
from the fact, that out of the many who had rendered important Ecrviccs iu 
western India ho Eolected only a few names for mention, yet, fitrangc as it 
may appear, when so many wore decorated, Mr, Seton-Karr received ncitimr 
honours nor reward. Ho returned to England towards tho cud of ISGO, his 
proud nature suficring from tho unmerited slight which had been ca-st upon 
him. In less than two years lio died, conscious tliat he had performed a great 
service which bis country had failed to recognise. 
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militaiy force ivas disbanded, and .a local corps, officered by 
three English officers, was substituted for it. These 
measures, especially those for the disamament of 
theii’ forts and the disbandment of their native force, 
though in view of the many previous rebellions 
absolutely necessarj’-, had been regarded ndth great disfavour 
by the higher oiders in Kolhapur, and liad tended not a little 
to the nnpopulaiity of the paramount power. 

Such was the state of affairs in the province when the mutiny 
broke out at Mirath. Hope.s and wishes similar to 
those which I have described Oij actuating the 
Muhammadan population of the Beigdoti district, at 
once took possession of the miuJ.s of their neighbonrs ^ 

m Kolhapur. To a people acenstomod to revolt, living on the 
memories of plunder and cormption, and hating oi’derly govenn 
ment, the occasion seemed singularly favourable. The tovrn 
of Kolhafjur is distant onl}' sixty-five miles from Belgaon. It 
Wvas ganisoned by one native regiment, the 27tb, 
and by the local corps raised on the dis}>andment of Koalfpi^?^ 
the native force. Theie wore no European tioops 
nearer than Belgaon, and it was impossible to spare any from 
that place. Satarah was eighty-ono milo.s to the north, and 
Fund, whence European aid was alone possible, eeventy-ona 
miles further. The political superintendent of Kolhapiii’ was 
Colonel Maughan. Major Kolland commanded the 27th Kative 
Infantry, Captain Schneider the local corps. 

I have already stated^ that communications between the 
27th hlative Infanfry at Kolhapur, iho 29th at 
Be] gaon, and the 28th at Dharwdr, had been frequent 
during the months of Jnne and July, Supported, as tte vanona 
they ivere, secretly, by discontented chiefs, almost 
openly by the disalfectod Mnhammadan populations, 
these three regiments had the game in their own hands. Con- 
certed and simultaneous action was only necessary to their 
success. Happily on this, as on so many occasions 
at this eventful period, the conspirators tailed in tins 
essential jiarticnlar. It would seem that tht^y pinu 
reokoned without the telegraph. Instead of deciding 
to rise on a settled date, they arranged that the example should 
be sot by Kolhapur, and followed at once by Belgaon and 


• Pages 21-2. 
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Dhai-war. The 27th Native Infantry accordingly rose on the 
31st of Jnly at Kolhapur. But for the telegraph the regiment 
at Belgaon woiild have received by eximess intelligence of the 
movement, and have followed the example. But the telegraph 
forestalled their express. And Mr. Seton-Karr, using his 
priority of news with judgment, averted, as we have seen, the 
calamity from that place. 

But the mutiny at Kolhapur was a reality. During the 
night of the 31st of July the 27th rose in arms and 
MMpifr! detailed parties to attack their officers’ bungalows. 

The native adjutant, a 'Jew, and a Hindu hawalddr 
ran to give warning only just in time to permit the ladies to 
escape from their houses before the Sipahis eame up and poured 
volleys into them. Some of the offieers nobly endeavoured to 
bring back the rebels to their duty, but their efforts were vain. 
The treasury and the bazaar were plundered, and riot reigned 
supreme. Three officers who had escaped into the countiy were 
shot and thrown into the river. Tlie lemaindor took refuge 
in the Eesidency, about a mile from the cantonment, but near 
the lines of the Kolhapur local regiment, which happily re- 
mained loyal.* 

The news of this disaster reached Bombay by telegraph. 
Lord Elphinstone acted vdth irromptitudo and 
Bto^edea^"”' It hajrpened that Colonel G. Le Grand 

ratches Lo Jacob, a man of the old heroic type, ready in 
wToiw^r. council, prompt and decisive in action, had but just 
S Grand returned to Bombay from a command in the Persian 
campaign. He rvas about to start for Puna under 
the orders of the Oommander-in-Chief, when the 
telegram from Kolhapur was placed in the hands of the Governor. 

Lord Elphinstone at once sent for Jacob ; told him 
givraito Wm. Occurred at Kolhapur ; that he would 

{ receive orders from the Commander-in-Chief to take 
command of the troops in that quarter. He added that he was 
well aware that there were no troops to be depended upon, 
except\perhaps the local regiments ; but that he would receive 
special powers, and was to do the best he could.* 

♦ TFesteto India before and during the Mutinies, by Major-General Sir 
George Lo Grand Jacob, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

t The fin^l orders to Colonel Jacob WMe not issued till the following day, 
as Lord Elphmstone wished, before their issue, to receive a reply to a telegram 
he had sent to Kolhapur. As no reply came, the orders were at once issued. 
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Colonel Jacob act out at once, saw the Commander-in-Cliief 
at Puna, puslied on tben to Satirab, and found 
there a troop of horse artillery and dragoons. The 
rainy season was nt its height, the track between 
Satirah ant Jiolhdpiir was composed ot the black soil in wliicb, 
during the monsoon, horses not unfrequently sank up to their 
girths, and wheels to their axles; there were several 
rivers and streams unbridgeil and unfordable. Still, ofdiStL, 
time was ever^dhing. Colonel Jacob then pushed on 
two guns ■with double allo’uanco of men and horses, and riding 
forward himself with a few men of the Southern Maratha Horse, 
a loyal and capjble regiment, reached Jlolhapiir on the iMh of 
August, just before midnight. 

How, meanwhile, had matters been progressing in Kolhap'ur ? 
There, according to all probabilities, there would 
have been little to check the victorious progress of 
the rebels ! Thanks to their deJayn and to tho 'iiie muti- 
prompt action of Colonel Maughan, it had happened S^anwiliio, 
otherwise. Tho Sipabie, gi'eody of plunder, went bconchPoKed 
first to pillage the treasury and sack the station, 

Then, and then only, did they make their way to 
the town, fully expecting to find its gates open. But Colonel 
Maughan had closed those gates. The Sipahis, not caring to 
attempt to force them, took up a rather formidable position 
outside, close to the gates, in a small outwork -whoro the Kajah’s 
homes and menagerie were kept. Here they m.-iintained their 
position all night, repulsing Colonel Maughan in an attempt 
made by him to dislodge them. 

It would seorn that from this time tho greater part of the 
regiment returned to its allegiance. H’his movement 
was probably liastencd by the knowledge, brought foUie.r'dutJ; 
to the Sipahis by some of their still recalcitiant 
comrades, that the passes to the coa>t had been occupied by 
Europeans landed on tlie ct)ast by ihe splendid exertions of tlie 
Indian Navy. This is certain, that tho recalcitrant Sipahis 
were checked in this ■way; that tho greater number betook 

‘TIiDy were,'’ writes Sir G. Le G. Jacob, “brief and satisfactory. ‘I am 
aware,’ said Lord Blphin^toiie, ‘ timt m a crisis like tliis, a person on tho spot 
ought to be tbe bcA judge of any action tbatnugbt be at once necessary ; to 
Ti'ait for orders may allow events to become too strong to master. I'hftvc 
confidence m your judgment; do your best to meet the present emergency, 
and rely on my full fmpport.’” — JFe-ffrrn India, by Sir G. Lo Jacob, 
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themselves to tlio whilst tlio minoiiiy, n,i)Oi)i forty in 

numlier, rcDirninj^ to Kolliupiir, reoof'.upied the ontworl: olo^oto 
tho town. But llio irarnson of the town h;itl in the jiieanlime 
hoen reinforced. Lieulcnant Kerr, of tho lioniheni i\Iuritlh:i 
Horso, had marched a dctacliTnent of that re^imejit from 
Satarali — a distaiico (;f eighty-ono miles — wiilioiil. a lirdt. 2dic 
rebels were at onco aitaclccd, on the lUth of An;.^t[st, in llicir 
ontworh, some of their own coiinades joining in the 
nmnjh nrf' atldck. Tlicy made n de.sjicrale defeiiee— hut, a 
secret cntraiiee 1o the oulAVOrk haring been pointeil 
out to Licuietiani Ken, that gallant oHiccr dIt^Iled 
in, followed hy horsemen whom lie had cjinsed to disnmunf, and 
fought Ids way to the iiilejior of Iho Imilding, At the lennc 
tiino, Lieutonanl Innes, with a parly of tlic 27(ii, tu'd: Iho 
rchels in the rear. TJic.se two attaclm decided ilie allhir; hut so 
dcapoiatc had heen the defence, that of the forty rchels three 
only camped wounds or dcatliA 

dVhcii, then, Cohmcl LoG-. Jacob re:idn*d Kolhajmr, ho found 
that the mutiny had been quelled. Sumo fm (y of the nio.st 
rebellions men of tho 27th Kativo Infantry had hren hilled in 
fair a larger number was in iho junules; hut still the 

gicat hulk of tho regiment was doing its duty, and there was no 
ovideuee against man of it. 

Three days after Ids arrival. Colontd Jacob was reinforced hy 
rncxib*imr lioi>o*artillory guns ho Jiad sent on from 

lllltir" tn S. atarah, and alujut a hundred men of thn 2nd 
NTthl!'' Ihuope-ms from the coast — the siuno ^\■ho had so 
iiitaitT;- Q^qiartHuely occupied the ]ias''*'s. With so small a 
^ Ihrcc at bus disjiosal, lie felt it would he inqu'ssibh* 
to act against tlio insui gents Uhless lie should decide, hefoic 
aetmg, to disarm the leginieiit whoso conduct Ind been so 
auspicious, On the one hand vas tho danger of In's l)ein*r 
attacked before his force should gather further strengtli, or Jf 
the mutineci-s marching away with thedr lunis; on the other, 
tho chance of tbo men who were still loyal, those of the local* 
corps especially, yielding tu the tcmplatifm to ifiin their 
countrymen. It was a balance of risks and midiabilities. 
Many men would have prcfeired to wait. But Jacob was. as I 
have said, a man of the old Iicroic type, and, feeling tho 


_• Jacob’s TTcffera India. 
his conduct on this occasion. 


Lieutcnnnt Ivctr roccived tho Victoria Cross foi 
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importance of Btrildng the first Mow, he determined to disarm 
the men of the 37tli Native lafantiy. 

He disarmed them on the moiming of the 18th of Ancqist. 
Under his orders were twenty-five European gunners, 
vdth two guns and two hovdtzers; ninety men of 
the 2nd Europeans ; one hundred and eighty men 
of the Southern Maratha Horse ; and threo hundred and fifty 
men of the local corps. These were drawn up in a manner to 
command any movement tending to resistance on the part of the 
rebels. 

Cut they made no resistance. They piled their arms in silence. 

The investigation which followed brought to I'ghf 

many hidden springs of the movement. It had Remarkgon 

been intended, it was discovered, to delay the fu’’ 
r ‘mi iri I t ^ toe 

nuitmy till the loth ot August; but the action of act-on of tin- 

the Jew native adjutant on the 3tst of July, in 
sending away his family, aroused suspicion, and 
prompted a sudden and ill-matured rising. This 
premature movement ruined the plot. Acting hurriedly and 
without concert with their brethren at Eelgaon and Dharwar, 
the mutiuoei'a acted without plan or settled purpose. It 
required, then, only energy to hafllo them, and that energy was 
conspicuous in the conduct of all the European officers con- 
cerned, in the conduct alike of Lord Elphiustone at Bombay, of 
Maughan, of Kerr, of Innes, in defence and attack, and of 
Colonel Jacob in striking the decisive blow. 

I ask the reader to return with me now to Bombay. Until 
the approach of the great Muhammad.an festival of 
the j\[uhaiTam there had been no apprehensions of Bombay, 
an outbreak in that city. The Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. Fcu'jett, a gentleman who, horn and bred in India, 
knew the natives thoroughly, had deemed it sutficient, when 
the news of the massacre of Eanhpiir reached 
Bombay, to obtain permission to incorporate into ^reo^th’-rl 
the police a body of fifty raoun tod Europeans. He 
reasoned justly that, as the Muhammadan population of the city 
exceeded a hundred and fifty thousand, it would he folly to 
trust implicitly to the fidelity of the native police. 

It may he fitting to describe here the officers to whom was 
entrusted the direction of the civil and military forces, upon 
whose conduct do])ended the salety of the importont town of 
Bonjh.ay .-it JIub oi'itical junctum 
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Tliocommmuler of ibo imiitjiry forcc-H Erigaflior-Gtmor^l 
Sliortt of Iho Bi>iiiliay uroiy. OLTioml Slioitt 
shor7u^ anofl'iccrol'ciipficify jnid lie thormif^lily 

ninlui-Ntooil lilt) iiativo aolilicr. Jlo -wnw quick 
decide on an einerguiicy and i)rompt In carry liis decision inio 
oxceution. In a word, ho ^Vi^s iin nlTicor thnrou;i;Uly to ho 
depended upon in danger, a towei of }<ticnp;t]i lo tho Govern- 
ment in tlie crihiG vdiieh wau then iinjjeiidiiig. 

The Suporintendont of 3\dicc, i\Ir. C. Borjett, was ^ one of 
Mr Torjeft uioat roiimrlcahlc men brought to tlio front bj-' 

" " the events of lSo7. I have all cady stated that he 
was bom and hied in India. When tlie mutiny bjailm out, !te 
was in tho ver^’ prime of mnnhooii, lie \vas so 
thorongldy ncqualnicd 'ivlth all the dialecla of nil 
tho languages of avestei'li and sonlhorn India, that it 
wa.s easy for linn to pa^s hinisolf ofl' as a native upon tliu must 
astuto of natives. .Mr. Forjott giivo an extraordinary ])roof of 
tliis Talent immediately i>rior to his nomination to 
the oillco of Suponntt'udent of Ihdico. lie had 
gained so gieat a repntatinn for ability, tact, and 
in tlio performance of his duties in the sonthein 
itraratha conutiy, tliat in Lord Elphinstniie 

sent fur him to ofier him tho chief finperintendence 


IUi Kivii nc- 
qtiirrnii'iiO, 


1i[4 Inct, and 
Judgment 


jud 


gmont 


ciTcrcd'ih" police in Bombay, yir. Forjett enno to the 

nUle.’- ofSii- Piosidcncy, saw Loul Klphinstone, and received the 
iiiTiianidrni jPq (expressed his willingnos'- 

it, but requested that 


of I'olloi. 


US wiiJingnoss to 
accept it, but requested that Lui'd Lljduustone 
would defer the nominatiou fur u forlniglil, bu as to give him 
timo tu find out for himself tliy trim character of the men he 
had been sniumoncd to command. 3’ho rcfpmst was at oiico 
granted, i^Ir. Forjott then disgui-od himself ns a native and 
wont to places haunted by tho police, jimsslng hnnsclf off as the 
eon of a enbalular in search of a girl a\'hom he loved. JTe so 
completely deceived tho natives that men of the liighest casto 
invited liim to cat witli thorn. Ho found out tho 
ohavneter, the secret kmg^ng^, of tho native'^, who, 
mUicptiXf, in IV fev.* days would bo Ids jn'.truments, Nor did 
he neglect tho European police. His oxpeiienco 
with some of them ’was reinarkablo. Of tlio^o whom he tested 


* I am happy to aild that tlic jiiiperfoct tonso is ii^cd only hisluric-'div, ilr. 
Forictt still lL\t.*3 m the vigour ot healthy life. 
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not one refused fhe Lri'be he offered. At tlie end of the fort- 
night he presented himself to Lord Elphinstone, and toolc up 
the ofSce. I leave the reader to imagine the con- 
stornation of his native subordinates when they 
leaiaied who it was whom they had now to servo. 

But quickness, cleverness at disguise, readiness of resource, 
represented hut a small part of ]\Ir. Forjott’s 
qualities. Small in person, endowed, according to 
all appearance, with no great strength, he united the 
cool courage of a practised wanior to remarkable 
powers of endurance. The courage was not meroly the physical 
couinge which despises danger; it was that, and 
much more. It was a courage set into action by a tunraur^ge; 
brain cool and clear — so cool and so clear that there 
never was a crisis which could blind it, never a danger which 
it was unable to pariya I venture to describe it as the highest 
form of intellectual courage. 

I have spoken of his powers of endurance. These were often 
tested in the southern Maratbd country prior to 
1856. If to ride a hundred miles a day, on die- 
mounting to partake of a nide meal of the natural 
products of the country, and then to lie on the ground, with a 
bundle of grass for a pillow, in the morning to wash in tbe 
stream or in the water drawn from the well, and pursue a 
similar journey in a similar manner, if to do fliis 
day after day be a test of endiirance, then Mr. character. 
Forjett 30 ay claim to be a passed master in the art. 

If, to the qualities I have recorded, I add an upright mind, a 
lofty sense of honoui’, a devotion to duty, I present to the reader 
an accurate portrait of the Superintendent of Police of Bombay. 

During the two years which had elapsed between his 
assumption of that office and the outbreak of the 
mutiny, j\Ir. Foijett had gained the complete 
confidenoe and esteem of Lord Elphinstone. Those t-n- 
who knew that hig'h -minded nobleman are aware dence."^ 
that be never bestowed his tnist until he had 
assured himself by experience that the recipient was fully 
worthy of it. 

There being thus two men so capable and In all respects so 
well qualified at the head of the departments regulating 
order, it would seem that the repressal of disturbance in 
Bombay would be easy. But there were two causes which 
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militated against STieh a conclusion. The first was the great 
disparity hetween the numbers of European and 
Difference of native troops. "Whilst there were three native regi- 
twwnGe!" ments, the 10th and 11th Native Infantry and the 
nera^sborit ]\Xarine Battalion, of the former there were hut four 
Korjem hundred men. The other cause affected the concert 
between the heads of the two departments. General 
Shortt believed in the loyalty of his Sipahis but mistrusted the 
native police. Mr. Eorjett was confident that he could do what 
he would with the police, hut mistrustfed the Sipahis. To use 
his own words, Mr. Eorjett regarded the Sipahis as “ the only 
source of danger.” 

The festival of the Muharram was a festival of a character 
the most dangerous of all. It was a religious 
ThTji'uhar- festival, lasting many days, the excitement of which 
raraastivai increased with each day. Lord Elphinstone had 
at Bombay, j;o General Shortt the arrangements for 

preventing disturbance during the whole of the time it lasted. 
Granted one premiss — that the Sipahis were absolutely loyal — 
those arrangements were perfect. Mr. Eorjett, when informed 
of them, declined, without pledging himself to the 
shonvUr- contrary, to admit this premiss, and ho informed 
langements. Lord Elphinstone of his doubts. Lord Elphinstone 
replied that he was sorry he had not known of his 
objections before, hut that it was now too late to alter them. 
I may here state that the arrangements made by General 
Shortt involved the division into very small bodies of the 
European force under the orders of i\Ir. Eorjett. The reply 
made by that gentleman to Lord Elphinstone’s remark just 
referred to is eminently characteristic. He intimated that he 
Foriett’ in at ah events, be obliged to disobey the orders 

terview with of Government with respect to the police arrange- 
because it was necessary for him to have 
them in hand in the event of a Sipahi outbreak. “ It 
is a very risky thing,” replied Lord Elphinstone,* “ to disobey 
orders, but I am sure you rvill do nothing rash.” Mr. Eorjett 
construed this tacit permission in the sense in which it was 
doubtless intended. 


* *• Ilnppy was it for Bomtay, happy for western India, and happy probably 
for India itself,” wrote Mr. Eorjett, reviewing at a later period these events, 
“that one so noble and clciir-headed as Lord Elphinstone was Governor of 
Bombay during the period of the mutinv.” 
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Fito (lays of the festival passed without disorder. The n( 2 xt 
ni^ht would see its couclusion. On the eve of tJiat 
night an incident, acoidental in its cause, almost lught but imc 
imudiiced an outhreak. A Ohristian drummer 

helonging to the 10th Regiment Native Infantry, 
whilst in a state of intoxication, insulted the carriers of a Hindu 
diviuiiy which was heing carried in procession by 
some towmspeopie, and krmcked over the divinity, a Christian 
Two policemen, who witnessed the outrage, took the s™^nfe 
drummer into custody. It hapimned that the iiiudus 
Sip.'ihis of the native regiments were possessed by Sknlamlntn 
an inner conviction that their loyalty w.as doubted cusiodi-. 
by Forjett, and they replied to the feeling they thus 
imputed to him with one of hatred to himself and his aub- 
or^nates. TNTien, then, the men of the 10th heard that one of 
their comrades, albeit a Christian, caught in the act of offering 
an insult to a Hindu divinity, had been taken into custody by 
the police, some twenty of them turned out, broke 
into the lock-up, rescued the drummer, assaulted 
the policemen, and marched them off as prisoners to 
their lines. The European constable of the section 
at once proceeded with four native policemen to the lines, and 
demanded the liberation of their comrades. The demand was 
not only refused, but the new-comers were assaulted by the 
feipidii.H, and, after a conflict in which two of the 
assailants were left for dead, and others were tiy'^turr^ut; 
wounded, they wore forced to retire. The excite- 
merit in tho Sijiahi lines, increasing every moment, 
received a further impetus from this retirement, and the 
Sipahis began to turn out in such numbers that a 
messenger was sent, at full speed to Hr. Forjett, F&rjcttis 
with the information that the native regimeuts had 
broken out. 

This was the one danger which Mr. Forjetthad aU along 
dreaded, and against which he had taken every precaution 
possible nndcr the circumstances, already noted, of his limited 
sphere of action. He had, that is to say, disobeyed orders, and 
massed his European policemon. On receiving the news that 
the Sipahis had broken out, Hr Forjett ordered the European 
police to follow him as soon as possible, and 
go Hoped down to their lines at so great a speed as 
to outatidp all his attendants. He found the 

VOL. V n 
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Sipdhifi in a Bta1c of tnninlt, enacnvonring to forco their ^vay 
out of the liuey, their Europf^aTi ohicerfi, with drawn swot ds, 
keeping ihein hack. Tlio Biglit of litr. Foijctt 
Fnryoftiic inflaiDed tlio Si]iah R Ktill more. They calicil ant 
Sn!Jhta. lonJly iliat this uas the man who had wj^jlicd them 
all to* he killed, while the Enroj-'ean nfliccra, Peeing 
how the presence of Mr. Torjott excited their men, hegged hi in 
ill earnest languago to go away. The fate of 
'n ' Eomhay at that mcanont hnng upon ^tho conduct, at 

I'lEtorSL this ciitical conjuncture, of iilr. Forjott. Sndi an-* 
Asiatics, that had that geutlcuiaii obeyed the cuUs 
of the office! 6, the Siptihis would have Imi'st tho bonds of 
diBciplino imd dashed foiv.ard to pursue him. llo wus there, 
alone, seated on his horse, calmly daring them. His knowledge 
of natives made him feci that so long as ho should remain tliero, 
facing and defying them, they would not move, hut that a 
retiogrado movement on Iifs part wcmld ho the signal for a real 
outbreak. In reply, thou, to the shouts of the oHiciirs and men 
iifl rrfuccR. nativo regiments, Mr. Forjett called nut to the 

" forn'icr, If your men arc hont on nrihchief, the 
Bf/'mer it is over tho hotter,” and remained facing them. Two 
minutes later his assistant, Mr. Edlngton, galloped up, followed 
very shortly hy fifty-five European policemen — tho men lie had 
kept iimhscd in case of a disturbance. Then I\[r. Forjett aeteih 
Forming np and baiting liis men, he called out, 
n-nti cnish.'i « Tliiow opGii the gatcs ^ 1 am ready for the Siiiahis,” 
rnuunj-. Again was dieplayed that comjucte ncquauitanco 
with tho Asiatic character which was one of tho 
' secrets of Mr. Eorjett’s power. The excitement of tho Si]rihis 
subsided as if hy magic and they fell hack udthin their lines, 
Fever had a nobler deed been moic nobly done ! 

The tide now turned. The c\il-disposed amongst tho Sipdhis 
— and that many wore ovil-disposod snhsO(pient 
rovolation.s fully proved— were completely cowed, 
^^^f^’^’ortholefis, Mr. Forjett relaxed not one of liis 
uAV exertions. The Jhdmrnim was not yet a thing of 
tho past, and it was clear that an accident might 
yet kindle the mine. One night still remained, and kl v. Forjett, 
far fiom relaxing his precautions, bent himself to increase 
them. He ?o posted his police that the smallest movcmicnt 
npuLL tlie part of the Siptihis would at once bccomo Imowri to tho 
main body of liie Europeans, forty-eight in number, located ut 
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a decfsivo point. His precautions were not only successful, 
they were tlic cauao of success. To Itorrow tlao language, 
sutsequently rereuled, of the baffied conspirators, ‘'it was 
the vigilance maintained that prevented the outbreak.” The 
vigilance was the vigilguce of the police personally dii'ected hy 
Mr, Forjett,^ 

I have already stated that, thanks to the precautions taken 
and to Mr. Forjett’s energetic action, the festival of the 
MuLarram had passed off quietly. The discontented men 
amongst the Sipahis still, however, cherished the hope that 
another opportunity more favourable to the execution of their 
projects would soon aiise. The Hindu festival of the DuaU, 
occurring towards the end of October, seemed to them to offer 
such an opportunity. During this festival the 
Hindus of the upper and wealthier classes are 
accustomed to collect all their wealth in one room of cunspaacy,^ 
their dwelling, and, assembling, to wwsliip it. The 
discontented Sipahis rGsolvcd, in many a secret council, to break 
out during the Diiali, to pilLige Bombay, killing all who should 
oppose them, and then to march out of tlie island. Had this 

* Mr. Forjett’s grfmt services ■wore not left imnctnowlcdged. On the 19th 
of Jimc, 185S, Lord Elphinstoac thus rccoi-ded Lis sense of their value “ The 
Right Ilonourablo the Governor in Council cannot too higlily praise the 
devoted zeal of this excellent public servunt, upon -wliom such cravo responsi- 
bilities were imposed duniig Inst year." Refemug to Mr. Forjdt’s very 
valuable seniccs ” in the detection of the plot in Bombay m 1857, the same 
high authority thus wrote : — “ His dub es demanded great courage, great acute- 
ness, and great judgmenr, all of which quolibcs V'cre conspicuouslv displayed 

1 f. "n- i-iJ- -i -^1- -jJ- J ^ • j II 

i ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ . rendered on this occasion 

by “ . I 1^ ■' ' ■ ■ . o j d. I overy letter received from 

the members of the European conimnnity indicates that, m the opinion of the 
several writei-s, it uas the vigilance of Mr. Forjett which saved Bombay, 

I may add here that, for his services in the nautiny, the European and native 
communities in Bnmboy presented Mr. Forjett with addresses, and, "w itli the 
sanction of the Government, with tostimoninla and purses to the value of three 
thousnud eight hundred and fifty pounds. It was still more gratifying to him 
that, after he had left tlic service and quitted India, the native cotton merchnnti 
sent him a handsome addiess and a purse of fifteen hundred pounds, *■ in token 
of strong gratitude for one whose almost despotic powers and zealous energy 
had so quelled the exploMvc forces of native society, that thej seem to have 
become permanently subdued.'’ In addition, and lihe'wisG after he left India, 
the shareholders of a company, mainly composed of natives, presented Mr. 
Forjett with shares, wlilch they sub>equeiitl 3 ' sold on his accoimt, for thirteen 
thousand five hundred and eighty pounds 

T> 2 
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plan boen carried unt, it ir nearly certain tlial. the coiitnpjirju 
would liavo spread all over ibo PreRidoncy, and have even 
reached Madras. 

But again had the mutineers to I’cclom with hir. Boriett^ 
That gentloinan avas inforniocl by a detective that Kus])lciuu;\ 
meetings were ijoing lield by disaUbcted iSiluihis at Ihe lioiiso of 
one Ganga rar.-luid. Atlciiipts to introduce a coii' 
which IS dig- fidential agent of the police into those meeting, > 
Covered V having been balbed by the precautions of the 
’»rr, lur v.t, Gangii Parsliad eonve^^od fo 

the police-ohlco during the night, and ohtained from him a 
complete revelation. Beitilo in disguises, htr. Borjett nnhse- 
hecumo an eye-witness — ^by means of holes made in the 
avail which separated tho chamber nliero the eonspiratoi-s 
assembleil from the ante-room — of tho proceedings of the 
liiprdiifj, a listener to thcii' conversation. More than tiiat, awui'e 
and rwviird the feeling prevailing amongst fl)e ofilcm^ rognnl- 
byhimto lag hiuiscK, lio induced Major Ban'ow, the officer 
..IT- commanding tho Marino battalion, to accompany 
him, on four dilTcrcnt occasions, to tiie mcctinTs/ 
Tho information tliere obtained was duly icpoidod to Goiieriil 
Shortt by ;Maj(jr Biutow, and to Lord Blpbinstone, tbrough his 
ijvviirh ECCToiary, by Mr. Borjett. Courts-martial 

iiihnstho wero in due com sc couvoneil. Tlio ])roceedings 
n^fr^Tm ^ in scntcnecs of death being passed and 

the L'ud, executed on two, of tianspoihttion for life on six, 
native soldiers of various ranks. But the projected 
mutiny was nipped in tho bnd, 

IVith the btory of the measures taken for the safety of 
DKPmbcr. ^jornbay doses tbc gcncvul sketch of events in the 
UrMi-itma- western Presidency \\yt to the close of IS.l". lYo 
have fiCGii how, displaying at once a larc foresight 
and a rcmaik.ahlo self-reliance, Lord Bljilunatuno 
had denuded his oryii Piesidcncy of European trciojis in order 
to ornsh tho mutiny heyund its bordeis. No man in high 
position recognised more truly, and applied more conseientiou'-ly, 


r. * C.arow t, rtstnni'^iimtut when lie sa\v .loinc of lus n uitm in Gnii'ut 

c-xctHinica, -Mt GimP mr pun incn ! K 
t poyaljlet’ Audhp iiiemonililo unnls to mo at iliv court-nhrtial v\ero: ‘It 

boon here, iiut as ayatuoss fpr ihe ]irosoc,mnm but pm' for the dofeiiro ■ 
tuch tca^ mu conpicncc xn these men.' ’’-Foqetl’s Our Fart Dan-u r nt India ’ 
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(lie masim that tlie art of war consists in concentrating tbe 
greatest number of troops on the decisive point of the action. 
Now, the decisive point of the action in the early 
days of tho levolt of 1857, was not in Bomhay. To 
Lord Elphinstone it was clear that Dehli could only ibougiit, 
bo reached from Bengal, and that it was just possible 
he might save central India and Rajpiitdnd. Wliilst, 
then, he sent every available European soldier to Calcutta, ho 
formed, from the small remnant wmich was left, a number in 
reality not sufficient for his owm needs^ — (me column which 
should march on Man, another which should restore order in 
Bajputana. Feeling that amidst the many dangoi’s which 
threatened him the most fatal was that w^hicli would come from 
without, he sent to meet and to crush it before it should 
penetrate within. His defence of Bomhay was an 
aggressive defence. It was a policy renuiiing rare Hispinnof 
courage, immense confidence m his owui judgment, deicnoe. 
and great resolution. In carrying it out ho exposed 
himself to the danger, only one degree less, of a rising wdthin 
the BiGsidency. How nearly that was occurring I have shown 
in these pages. The southern Maratha country was saved, in 
1857, partly by the prudence and the judgment , 
displayed by ilr. G. B. Reton-Karr, aided by the Klhj'’ 
energy of General Lester, partly by the bungling 
and want of concert of the conspiratois. How 
Bombay was saved I have just told. The reader will have seen 
that the danger was real, the pieril imminent, that but for tho 
unlimited confidence placed by Lord Elphinstone in Forjett 
Mr. Forjett — a man of his own selection — it might 
have culminated in disaster. That he dared that risk to avert a 
greater danger is one of the many proofs of Lord Blphinstone’s 
capacity. Sufficient credit has never been given to him for his 
noble, Ills far-seeing, bis self-denying policy. In the presence 
of the masaacros of Kunhpiir and of Jhdnsf, of the defence of 
Laldinao. and of the siege of Dehli, the attitude of 
Lord Elphinstone, less sensational though nut less iiic attitude 
heroic, has been overlooked. Had there been an 
uprising attended with slaughter in Bombay, the LjBQcveryKt 
story of its lepressiou and the deeds of valour d^uem^ed'or 
attending that rejtreesion would have oirciilated 
throughout the wmrld. Instead of that, we see only 
calm judgment and self-reliance meeting one dangei and defying 
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another, cai'efully tolecting tho most experienced instruments, 
and hy thoir aid provcntiiij:; a calamity so threatening that, ii’ it 
had been met hy men lees tried and less morthy of confidence, 
it must have culminated in disaster. It is tin attitude which 
gains from being contomplatod^ which impresses the student of 
history, in an evor-ineveaeiug degree, with, adiniratiou of tho 
noble character of tho man wlio&o calm trust in himeolf made 
possible the success of tho ]io]icy ho alone inaiiguraled. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CENTRAL INDIA AND DITRAND. 

AgiKnARH is a very famous fortress in tlie Kimiir district of 
tJie Central Provinces, lying two hundred and ninety 
miles to the north-east of Bombay, one hundi’ed and ^ ' 
fifty miles from M^l igdon, and ninety-nino miles to the south -east 
of Man. It is built on an isolated hill, detached from the Satpnia 
rangv dividing the valley of the Tapti from that of the Narbada. 
It has a history which has sent its name through the length 
and breadth of India. Alike in the times of the Hindu, of the 
Muhammadan, and of the British overlordship, it has been con- 
sidered a place worth fighting for. After many changes of 
masters, it surrendered, on the 9th of April, 1819, after a 
vigorous resistance, to a British force commanded by Brigadier- 
General Doveton, and it has, ever since, remained in the 
occupation of a British garrison. 

In 1857 that garrison consisted of awing of the 6th Regiment 
Gwaliar Conting^ent. lent by the Bengal Presidency 
to replace the lUth Bombay Native Ini'antry, ordeied 
on seivice to Persia, hut whioh never embarked for 
that country. The commanding officer of the garrison was 
Colonel Le Mesurier, and the Eoii; Adjutant was Lieutenant 
John Gordon of the 191h Bombay Native Infantry. 

The hill on the summit of which Asirgarh is perched rises 
abruptly to about five hundred feet above the jungle. 

Below it is a town of no real impoiiance, inhabited 
by villagers mainly engaged in tending their fiocks. 

The men who formed the garrison of Asirgarh belonged to a 
contingent which speedily asserted its right to a 
prominent place amongst the mutineers. The events 
at Nimach and at Gwaliar speedily convinced the gentevip« 
European residents at Asirgarh that their guardians 
wiu'e not to ho trusted. Even before this discovery 
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liad l) 00 n made, tlio foit adjnlant, (listrn^fiii^ tljtir dcinoanonr, 
had GiOistcd sotno itiinjly mon fnan Ihe of vlio lowit, 

and had charged tlmTii iwtli Iho las); of waiclmi,!:: Ilio laOiavionr 
of tlio Sipahia, Thof-o men are known iim t^ordon’H Yohiiifecin. 

On tho lihh of dime Iho 3hiroj>eaiiK of 1]ie p;ani‘'fai hoard of 
tlio ninf iiiios at Xi'niaeh and Xasinihi'id, tlmt 

mdre^vf day almost even* post, tiron^^ht tlieni di.strersfid 
tidings. I^voiy precaution was fakeii ky Lifiiteiiimt 
Gordon. To rcdiovc tho fori, hy fair moans, of a 
portion of its real enuiuic.s <nie comjiany of the rogimciit was 
detached to Iturhunpiir, twelve miles distant. Tim 
v,iio5rrHiunc aiixictics of tlio Ifidic.s ftf tlio g.ari Isnii were Ifwi-r-nod 
luirLaliiftr, ahniit the same time hy the inU-lligojicc, vorifiod hy 
a pemoiml visit niado hy Liculenant Gordon, that 
Captain Kcatinge,* the }>olitical .agent for tlmt part of the 
eoiiutrj', had fortified ft position fomtecn miles (listant from 
Asiigaih. 

From this tiiiio till the end of July uood nnd had news 
Biiccecdod each otlier witli groat rapidity. At times the 
Kuropeans were iti gieat dangiT. The company 
mutinil". Biirhilnpur iiiiitinied, marched on Asfrgarh, 

and was only )NYovunted from entering it hy the 
haiviildav-nnijor of tho regiment, wdiose loyalty lind * been 
appealed to, not in vain, hy Lientenant fhirdon. 

d’liu folluw'ing morning the fonriomaining companies oheyed, 
'jiicre- without mtirnnmng, tlie order gii'cn to them to 

march out and encamp helow tiie tort, tlieir jdaccs 
avitbin being taken h}* Goidonh Amhintcers. 'fiie 
next day ft party of Bhfl inl'aiitry, commanded hy Lieirtenaut 
Birch, surprised and disarmed tho Barliunjnlr inutincrrs, and 
carried thoir arms into AsiifpitU, A few hmny later tliat jdace 
■was reinforced hy t-wo companies of the Ifth iSativo Infantry 
rnidcT Captain Blair. Tim disarming of the GivnliAr men out- 
side the fort — a -wori: perfonaed admiinhly and. wiUiout blood- 
shed hy Captain Blair a-nd Lieutenant Gordon—eompleted tho 
necessary measures to ensure tho mfety of Iho fortress pending 
tho anlval of Colonel Stmirt’s column, ° 

virmaicf That column, the eailior nuivLunents of which 
«mnd ^ iceorded in tho preceding chapter, (piil ted 
ofOarind. Anraiigahad tor Asugarh on tho 1 2th of July, 


Now Jlajor-GoQctal Keutiugi.', V,C, 
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MaTcliiDg rapidly, it rGaolied Burlianpur on the 21gt and 
Asirgarli on the 22nd idem. Here it was joined by Colonel 
Durand, who bad reached Asirgarb some days previouely. 

In another part of this history * I have shown how Durand, 
after tlie catastrophe of Man, had fallen hack on 
Sihor ; how, staying thei e only one day, he had set Durand^ 
out for Hosbaugahad on the southern bank of the prococdinR^; 
Harbada in the hope of being able to commnnicate 
there with General TVoodbnni; how, leaniing at 
Hoshangdhdd of the safety of Mati he heard also of the attempts 
made to change the dii-oction of Woodhum’a force from the line 
of the Narbada to Nagpur; how, nut content with simply 
protesting against such a line of conduct, he had set off for 
Aurangabad with the intention of enforcing his arguments there, 
and, if necessarj'’, of pressing on to Bombay; bow, on his road, 
ho received the gratifying intelligence that Woadhurn’s column, 
now commanded by Stuart, was advancing towards Asirgarh; 
how he had at once hiuTied to that place. He had the 
gratification of meeting that force on the 22nd of 
July. From the moment of his joining it, he Hens.-mmes 
assumed his position as the Goveimor-General’s re- 
presentaiive, and became likewise, in everything hut column, 
in name, the real leader of the column. 

The column pushed on for Mdu on the 24th vnth all practi- 
cable expedition. On the 28th it was joined by the 
3rd hegimont Cavalry, Haidarabdd Contingent, 
under the command of Captain S. Orr. On the 81st uiesrj 
it ascended the Simrol pass, halted on its summit to cavairy^^ 
allow' the artillery to close up, and the following HuitijiidbJd 
morning marched into Man. The w'eather for the 
time of the year, the height of the monsoon, had 


been exceptionally fine ; no rain had fallen to hinder the march 
of the guns over the sticky black soU. On the night of the 1st 
of August, however, the weather changed. Hcavy^ rains set in 
and continued throughout August and Septemher. 

But Durand wns now at Man. wdtliin thirteen and a nve^atMA. 


half miles of the capital w'-hence the mutinous conduct 


of Holkar’s troops had forced him to retire just one month before. 


He Jiad returned to vindicate Biitish authoiity, to punish the 
guilty, to give an example w'hich should not he forgotten. 


* VdL ni. pages lGl-2. 
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RW0I18 TtllJ- 

Dnrnrid 
ni(ircl)«l on 
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of OIL IndLlr. 


Evgh btfoTU lio Bad maidiod into ^vliilsi, iio yet 
baltod on tho top nf ilio Siinrnl pa^s Enrand liad 
I'ecoiTod n iucss.'mj;o from thci Imlur Jjurlpar. j\Ialoi- 
IToiBnr and Bis mitiifitcr Ji'jnl to ijiform liim 
tliat they werr* still in a nfato of alarm as to tin; 
conduct of tiicir otvu troop?, and to inr|nirc ndictlior 
aid could not lio alllirdcd to them, Durand rupliml that ho wan 
loady, if the Maharajah tvmhcd it, to march U'ifh 
tho entire force into Indnr ioHlcad of intn 
Apparently, lina was ]ioti the end desired iiy the 
Durhar, for the messengeiR at once ivithdietv their requi.sillnn. 
In deciding to maicii on Man inMcad of Indiir, Durand was 
nminiy inlhiciiced by consi derat ions regarding tlm 
statft of the snrrtuinditig’ districts wliich will he 
pK'Sently adverted to. At tho moment, indeed, 
there was another cAnsldoiation wliicli lie had to 
tuhe into account. I To had with him no European 
infantry,^ Four companies of the 60th were imloed marcliing 
up by tiic Bomba)’' road, and would join in a few diivh, But it 
was dcsiralde, after tho events wliicli hud oeoiirred, that the 
Indur i-nbblo should see in the Britiali force the whito faces of 
the unvanquished ftot soldiers of England. Durand niarelied 
then on Mau. 

Tho four companic.s of the SGth having joined a few days 
later, the propriety of marching on Indtir to punisli 
SSSi g”ilty truops niid tho tuwi)S])eople who 

rjQicH 'ictii. had abetted tho revolt again hce;tniu a question fjr 
Durand’s cnnsidoiation. It was a vciy difiicnlt 
question* I Imt Dolhar r troops had atlaclcod the llcL'ideiicv on 
the first of July was a fact admitted by every one. But Ilidkar 
had a*’Rertcd that this act had been commit ted 
Orenm- without liis Fauctioii Or authority. Durand hiiiiRolf 
was never satisfied of this; to the last ho jcgaided 
urinno as a trimmer, a watcher uf the atmosphere : 

di’ferr.Urro- hut officcrs wlio had occupied the Man fort iu .Tulv 
notably C.qhaiii Ilungerf u-d, liad been jicnctrated 
UcaiLT. with tho convietion that Uolkar was iinmceut, and, 
in his lettciu to Durand, Loid If jibinstono, the 
Governor of Bombay, had insisted on tho same anew, tJmler 

11 cctisistci ot JiTC troops lltti Llalit Dragcniii';. iliLl C.i\T)rv 
Tkidambda Oontmpeat, one liorsc Laltery qI Eurqic.'in niiillcia-, the 

lioTnlitty is ati\o Infantry, and ft pouloutt tram. *' 
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these cii'cumstances Durand, duly weighing the difficulties 
presented hy the case, deemed it advisable to defer all action, 
60 far as Holkar vras personally concemed, until he ehonld 
become acquainted -with the views of the Governor-General 
regardihig him. He accordingly made a complete reference on 
the subject to Lord Canning. 

Holkar, on his part, was naturally anxious to delay Durand’s 
action as long as be could. He knew that, in his 
heart, Durand had thoroughly mistrusted him. msonsfor 
And, although it was well known that, in the 
excited state of native feeling throughout the 
country, he could not depend on the conduct of his own troop.s, 
and would liave been glad to see them coerced by the British, 
yet, when he thought of the possible results of such action, he 
inclined to prefer the uncertainty of his actual condition. 
Could he, liQ felt, but stave off the critical moment fur a few 
months, Durand would be relieved by Sir Kobert Hamilton, 
•and Sir Kobert Hamilton, an old and much- regarded friend, 
W'ould, he felt confident, accept explanations regarding the 
events of the 1 st of July which Durand would utterly 
contemn. 

The question of disarming Holkar’s revolted troops, whilst 
the personal case regarding Holkar was still 
pending, opened out difficulties of another de- 
scnption. iiic force at tne disposai of Dumna. lumea to do- 
wns small, and, though sufficient to dispuse of the 
revolted troops of Indui', could these he encountered movemf'rt 
cn masscy it was scarcely large enough to attack its 
hoveral component parts in detail, holding the bulk 
in check whilst portion after portion should bo dostioyed. It 
must always be remembered, writing of this period, that the 
revolt had at that time nowhcie received a serious check. The 
foice before Dphli was almost as much besieged as besieging. 
The English garrison of the Lakhnao Residency was supposed 
to be at its last gasp ; Havelock had made no impression upon 
Oudh ; Bihar was surging with luntineem. The disaffected in 
central India might, then, well be excused if, regarding all 
these points, they were not only hopeful, but confident, that 
resolute resistance on their part would serve the cause which 
they now regarded as tho common cause of their co-roligionists 
throughout India. Under these circumstances, it was to he 
apprehended that Holkar’s troops, tho three aims of which, 
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cucli pii])0‘rior in miniTocis to lliD cnlni) forco, 

locfitoA ill ^cyaraic cantonnicnls. oviiK’O a ilb- 

inclination to lie dit^arnicil ; and tliiit, morally fliijipnrlLal an 
they ivcro hy a large party in tho city of Indiir, and, aj, I ahall 
presently shW, hy a Rtrougly aggiv^'.Mvo iinrty in ilio dial rids 
lying Wtween Indur niul Ki'niach, they aught onhr a rrMsiancu 
certain to entail great loss on the attaching jtailt, and to 
cvipplo its fntnrc niovenicnts. Tliis avill he clear In the reader 
wlion, recalling the cotjiposition of the force at tlto disposal 
Ilurand/ oxtreniclv ivcak in infnntry, he reileels that a rainy 
season of nnnsnal tovco was at its height, that, the roads conhl 
ho travel Fcd by guns only avith the greatest dinieitll^-, lliat tlic 
bridges in inuny places had been cairied aavay, and tinit any 
Tnilitary operation against the several L'antonninits oeenjued hy 
Hollear’s troops vould have to ho carried out on a hwainpy 
plain, on which, at that season of the year, it would he iia- 
possihlo for the three arms to work together. 

But thoro were Other reasons wliich impressed Ihirand wUb 
tho necessity of dealing in the first iimtnuco with tlio'-o tcIkiK 
in the districts, of whoso aggressive tondoncicB I have just 
Bpoltcm 

Mandc.sar is a large and important town on a Irilmlary of t lie 
river Chamhal, about a hundred and twenty miles 
‘ from luduT. Tu tho mouth of duly this pVaeehad 

been occupied hy some of Sindhiu’B rcvnlfcd treups, and thc.Nu 
had been joined, and w'cro being constantly farther strengthened. 

hy Afghan, Jilekrani, and Mew'ati levie.^. In August 
ij«otn«a -the insurrection at Ulunde.sar threatened not only 
Eurkction, to cuibraco all western jHiilwa, hut Niinnch as well. 

Impres'^cd with a eonfidenco in theinsclvcs, justiilod 
only hy tho pirolongcd imrauiiity which had been allowed them, 
tho rebels at this place began, in tho month of August, to 
display an aggressive tonipcr fannoru tlangcrutn than 
sullen disaffection ot tho coiaprouiised troops 
of nollrar. 'i'hc moro active and daring of llu’ 
mntincore of Holkar’s army hud proceeded to Gwaliar after the 
insuncction of the 1st of July; tho Iofs cncigotic mars 
remained, Millcii, dangeruun, n-atcliiog events, hut to a certniu 
extent paralysed, though not coiitiollcd, hy tlio Englibh party 
in. po^ver at Hulhar’e court. Tho progiets of the Mandesar 


• Tj'dc page 42, note. 
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insurrection was, however, so rapid, that to uphold British 
siipreiaacy in Bajputand and jMalwd, and to 
maintain the line of the Narhada, it Became ah- nuci requiring 
solntely necessary to check its grovdh with the 
utmost promptitude. In the presence of this new ’‘intion. 
danger, the disarming of Holkai’a troops became, 
in every sense, a matter of secondary importance. An attempt 
to subdue the lesser evil might have augmented the greater, 
whilst a decisive blow struck at the greater could not fail to 
aifect fatally the lesser. 

Action in any shape was impossible so long as the heavy 
rains continued. But when, in the beginning of 
October, the monsoon passed away, and the country The rains an 
began to dry up, the Mandesar rebels began to give ^ 
pi oof of the possession of the aggressive nature with action, 
which I have credited them. 


The leader of the Mandesar insurgents was Firuzshah, a 
Shahzada or prince connected with the imperial ^ 
family of Behli. It was estimated in September of the lifand.^ 
that some fifteen thousand men, with sixteen or 
eighteen guns, had rallied round his standard, and 
this estimate w’as subsequently found to have heen below the 
actual TnimBer. To meet these, Durand, after 
deducting the sick and wounded, and a sufficient ^ctiTJ^farae*. 
number of men to guard Man, could not bring into 
the field more than fifteen hundred men and nine gnus. 

Under those oirciimstmces it was perhaps fortunate that tlie 
aggi’eesive movement was made by the rebels. Durand ex- 


pected it. Towards the very end of September 
he had intercepted letters from Haidarahiid fiom 
Niigur, from Surat, from Uljen, from Gwaliar, and 
from Mandesar, all telling the same tale. The 
talo was to the effect that, after the conclusion of 


Euraml 
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nse in re- 
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the Dasalu'a festival,! ^ general rising wuuld take 

place in Malwd, and that influential personages were coming 


* Tims composed ; Artillery, me hundred and seventy; Dragoons, trio 
hundred, SCth, tvo hundred and thirty, ‘dSth Bombay Math e Infaulry. three 
hundred and titty ; 3rd Mirainh Cavalry, three hundred and fifty. 

t A festival ot ten days’ diiratinn, nine of vdiicli .ore spent in woraliip and 
religions ceremonies. The tenth diiy is the birthday of Gung.T. (ilie Ganges) 
Whoever bathe': pi the Ganges on {]jat day is purified from ten sorts of sins ‘ 
The festival occurs in September or October, the date varying with each year. 
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fiom Kiigpur an.) Haidariibud for the pui-pose of giving life and 
stroiigtli to the itisiirrcctioti. Tbo cluse of the X)asahra 
corresponded 'ivlth the setting in of the di-y season. The 
result corresponded with the information Dninml 
ftUemS’to obtained. Early in October tlie Slnlh^^acla’s 

cutiiiTDu- troops, who had provionsly ocoiiptcd Bhdr and 
Amjbera, advanced to the Bombay road and 
thrcateimd to intemipt Dnrand’s commnni cations 
with Bombay, to command the line of tho Earbadu along tho 
Bombay frontier, and to attack Kimach. They sent also a 
pressing invitation to Holkar’a troops to join thoiu. 

Everything depended upon the rapidity witli wliich Drunnd 
vmnld be able to strike a blow at this enemy. 
'The Bailing it, it was qnite possible that i<dna Sahib^ 

who at that time waa hovering in tbo vicinity of 
Kalph might transfer the whole of his tioops to 
central India, and that the hlaratha wai-cry might raise the 
entire country I'ormcrly acknowledging the Bupreinacy of tlie 
Peshwa. Seeing tho necessity, Durand struck. 
On the 12th of October he detached one body of 
mfir"" Haiaarabau cavalry to doiend ^^landlesar on the 
JJ’arhoda, threatened by the rebels, and anothor to 
the village of Gnjri to intercept them on their way. On the 
14th he sent three companies of tho 35th Native Infantry and 
some dragoons to support this last'uamtd party, and on tho 19th, 
with all tho men who conld be spaied from tho gaiTlson of 
jtinn, he marched for Dhdr. 

Anand Bno Puar, a lad of thirteen yoai s, had succeeded to tho 
chiefehip of Dhdr on. the death of his brother, cut off 
nua imme- °^°^®Taon tlie 2.1rd of hlay 1857. His minister, 
iiiateiypre- Eamcliandai’ Bupuji, u shrowd and intelligent man, 
cienteor*'^ who, from his thorough knowdedgL* of the English 
and from his large acquaintance \vith British officers, 
was supposed to be devoted in British interests, began, 
almost immediately after his assumption of office, to puisuoa 
line of policy tho very reverto of that which had 
nisbyditjpf hecn hoped from him. In direct opposition to the 
KipajL policy jimvsiieil ]>y the Government of India ever 
since t,ho settlement of lildhva, to prevent tho 

* Tlie formal lecogQiHon bj tho Bntiph Government only readieJ tlie yonag 
chief oil file 2SHi of Septernijcr, but he acknowledged and treated as Ruiali 
from the date stated* 
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emplojnnent of mercenary troops in natiYe states, tliis man 

‘began to enlist large numbers of Arabs, Afghans, and Mebranfs. 

As soon as the news of the Indiir rising of the 

Ist of July reached Dhdr. a party of these mercenaries, mercemne^, 

four hundred in numbei, joined with, the mercenaries 

of the Eajah of Amjliera, and plundered the stations of Bliopanr 

and Sirddrpur, bnrning the hospitals over the heads 

of the siclc and wounded. Returning to Dhar ^vith 

their plunder, they were met and honourably of SntiT 

received by Bhim Rao Bhonsla, the young Rdjah’s ^^v«\vitb 

uncle, and three of the guns which they had honouT. 

captured were placed in the Rajah’s palace. On 

the 31st of August they were in possession of the fort of Dhar, 

with or without the consent of the Durbar was not 

certainly known. But on the 15th of October capninUnv 

Captain Hutchinson, the political agent, reported 

that there was strong reasoxi to believe that the wm^iiciiy '.>f 

Rajah’s mother and undo and the members of the 

Durbai were the instigators of the rebellion of the oitLebnrbar, 

‘Dliar troops, that the conduct of the Durbar was 

suspicions, that its agent had purposely deceived him regarding 

the nogotiatioLs entered into 'by its members vdfh the mutinous 

mercenaries and the number of men they had ou listed, and that 

it had received with attention and civility emissaries from 

]\randesar, the centre of the Muhammadan rising. 

It wns tills intelligence which decided Durand to 
dismiss the Dhar agent in attendance on Lira, with Uurimr’e 
a message to the Durbar that its members would 
be held stidctly responaihleforall that had happened 
or that might happen,^ and to despatch ail his available troops 
to attack Dhdr, 

On the 22nd of October (he British force arrived before Dhav. 
The Arab and Mekt’anf levies who garrisoned that 
fnrt gave a signal instance of the confidence on- 
gendered hy the long compnlsoiy inaction of the lefixre Dhdr. 
British hy quitting the protection of their lines of 
defence and coming to attack them in the open. Planting three 
brass gnus on a hill south of the fort, they extended from that 
point along its eastern face in Bkiimisliing order, and advanced 
boldly against the British. 

* Diuand. repeatei tins wanmjg to the Euiah in pfTson dnring the siege ot 
the fori 
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But tlieir confidence soon ■vnnislicf]. Tlio 2ritli Bombay 
Kative Infaiitiy, a pplcndid rcgiincnt, often to bo 
TLc action. j^^(.j^tioned, and always with liononr, in these pages, 
led by their most ctipablo commandant, Jtlajor Bohertsnu^ 
ehai'god the three guns, captured them, and turned 
the guns on tlio robela. Alumst simiiltanoon^^ly, 
conip;mies of the 80t!i and the sappers, 
fianlfcd by Woollcomlic’s (Bombay) and IlungerfortVs 
(Bengal) battciice, advanced against the centre, whilst the 
cavalry threatened hath flanks, tlio dragoons, under 
Captain Gall, tho left, the jS'i^ani’s cavalry, nmlcr 
Slajor Orr, tho i-ight. Bafllctl in their advance liy 
the action of tho 25th, and tho play of tho British guns on 
their centre, the enemy inudo a rapid movement to 
thoir left, and aticinptod to turn tho British right. 
donaiJ.'^ But tlio dragoons, led by Gall, and tho Nizam's 
cavaliy, led by Orr and Mncdoiiald, Deputy Quarter- 
master-Goueral ol tin* foieo, cliargod them so vigorously that 
they retiieil into tlic fort, leaving forty (lodics 
flTo'^to^n. of thoir companions on tho field. On the British 
side threo diagoons and ono native trouper woiu 
wounded, a jiiuiadar and a native trooper were killed. 

The fort was now invested, but tho British force had to wait 


The rclHJlfl 
ciTO beaten. 


for tho siege gnus, exi»ccted on the 24th. They 
arrived on the evening of that day ; the nexL morning 
they were placed in position. 

The fort of Dlu'ir is ontivoly detached from the tovm of the 
same name. Its southern angle rests on the suhurhs, 
tho road running between. It is situated on an 
ofUbur, eminence of thirty feet above the surrounding plain, 
and is built of red granite, in an oblong shape, con- 
forming itself to tho hill on wliich it stands, Tho walls are 
about thirty feet in height, and have at intoiwals fourteen 
circular and two sn[uaro towers. 

Oil tho 25th a sjindhag hatter^’, two thousand yards south of 
the fort, armed ivith ono Sdneh howitzer and one 
iirDb.u™^ S-inch nioitar, began to shell tho fort. Under cover 
of this fire tho in fan try pushed on to a low i Idge, 
ahont two hundred and fifty yards fioni the sou I hoi n angle of 
tho furt, forming a natural parallel, and took possession of it. 
On this the hreachiug battery was at once constnicted. Simul- 
taneously, fstvong cavalry and infantry pickets were thrown out 
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on the north and east faces of the fort, secunty on the Tvcst face 
being assured by an extensive tank or lake which could not be 
forded. Durand was in hopes that the rebels, seeing them- 
selves thus auiroanded, would spontaneously surrender, But 
although, during the six days the siege lasted, they made many 
efforts to obtain aid from ontside, acting and widting 
in the name of the Durhar, under whose orders thoy 
professed to bo defending the fort, they waited until, terrus. 
on the night of tlie 29th, the breach had been made 
so large that its practicability was only a question of a day 
or two, ere they sent a white flag to inqujre tlie terms 
which would be granted, “An unconditional 
surrender,” was the reply, upon ''which the firing The reply, 
continued. - ' 

At sunset on the the breach was reported practicable, 
and that night a^'q^torming party was detailed to iij-eMh 
assault the plaq^. Never w-^ task easier. The pTacticabb 
breach was eas:]y ascend'^'^* Almost immediately 
afteiuvards firing'^ peard on the plain. Whilst dragoons 
and iiTegulafB wex-o despatched in that direction, 
the stormink parly entered the fort. It was 
empty.^ / ^ 

In fact tl^o rebels, foreseeing the assault, had quitted the fort 
by the main gate between 9 and 11 o’clock, and escaped in tbe 
direction of the north-west. ' The firing heard on the plain at 
the moment the breach was entered was only a skirmish with 
the rear-guard of the retreating enemy and an out- 
lying picket of the 3rd Nizain’s cavalry. The main 
body had passed by them and the dragoons^ wholly 
unobserved, and were well away before the alarm could bo of 
any avail. Pursuit, though it could scarcely accom- 
plish much, was attempted. It resulted, however, meicss. 
only in the capture of a few 'wretched stragglers. 

Durand ordered the fort of Dhar to he demolished, the State 
to he attached, pending the final orders of Government, and 
charges to he 2^repared against the leaders and instigators of 

* Sindhiji and Dhdr. Cccistiita Jiec/eiff. Lowe’s Cenfrul India. Private 
papers. ' 

t It li.ad aufortunatcly happened ilmt the European pickets, which, had been 
there for some days, and which Knew the ground well, had been changed that 
very day. The trooper, sent hy the jilmadar of the untive picket to give the 
alarm, fell witli his horse on tbe wiw, and was disahled. — Lowe, 
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tlie vol>cllion.* Tlio foicc tlieti r-rmliniiOfl iIh rnnroli thioiic^li 

]\It'ihv(i Iijwinl-'' in [itnunl, 

rubcO-s, TJh'I'O latter, ha^vovor, bad 
tiunrJi.MfiitdtfjT. b^' no incmifi roiioimcc-n tlio]r tij::^TC'tsive tou- 

dcncin'i. On iboSlbi'fNovejnbijirllif'j attacked 
Uio cniitontneiit of Mehidjuir, garnsoiiod by a nativr [■OMliugcnt 
of the Ibroo aniiB, ofllcoifd by lOngljdib ofilcerF:. 


Vnrj!^**'** idinjor 'I'iininina, ^vlio comjnniicled 1lio conttiif^ciit, 
Mriiijpfir, imjjnidL'iith' permitted ibn rebelft, -willKint o^'erin;^ 
oppo.-'itiim, to trikii np n Btrimj; jiOHitii u idoro vimnd 
Ills giUN and infantiy. Tim inrii of tlio contini^i'iit, on tlndr 
side, displaced 'mingled cowardice oTid trcacbcry^ the majority 
evoiitiialjy f:oii4';'ovi?‘.\to the rebels. Half a troop 

of tlie cuvnh.v' lH)ii;ivedj^A''Vevot, cxtroiuoly 

and, after noiikinj;^ u inoflcclivii clniT^rc, 

in wbicli tlicir leader, j b’npbini jMilbs, wjik dead, and tboir 
native ofliccr roverely', ivoinnl \\ dseorted 
European officers to JDinnd’t^ cainjiJwbonj t bra r 

dtin ^ J I 

Two otber affiui'H, which occurred dnrl,)<r the |vbmnii of tbe 
rcKOs to iMnndrsar, deserve 'ji^ro to y>L* icoordod. 
Oi-^'snTiia'L the ciptiire nnd dcPtriiclion of tlic fort 

nic'd “ of Aiiijliera by a sinnll party of HaidnrAbdd cavalry- 
and infantry' under Li'.ntenant Ihitebiin-on. Tbero 
was, indeed, no opposition ; but ibn fv\ct of the oecuiUtiou wu-^ 
Bitisfactoiy, as it. proved tlmt Duinnd’s lapid aetion bad raved 
tbolineof the Narbada, and bud inatnlninul that barrier betn con 


tlie blnjiinfr, north and the smonldotiuf,!; ''ontlu 

TJio other action was one in avhich ^tlajor Orr and the 
Ifaidarabdd Contingent n’as prominently engaged. 

I liavc already stated* how one regiment of the ITaidiinlbad 
Contingent had joined Brigadier Stnini’s force on 
ucMotTs maicb from Aiirangdbdd. The remaining e.avulrv 
ii’-duciit bj of tho contingent and a largo force of its infaiitrv' 
^Li:d\]ipua- aitillery had, about tho same time, been furnmil 
geut at Eldabiid, one of the chief onllets uf tho Dahlmn, 

on tho high road to central India, lleie they 
temained until the monroou bad ceased and the rn-.uls bud 


* Ultitiiiifelj, oiving to circuniituDccs upon n'liicti it ic untit'ri^.in- for nio to 
entrr tore, the; all punisUiuunt. To tio: touur Itujit lutu'-olf merciful 

coiisiilcmtioii uii': iiljouii, and lie wa? restoruJ tti lu'i title and position, 
t Vide p dl. 
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begun to dry up. They then 'marcbed ^vith all Sjieed inlo 
Malwdj and coeacing on {beir %vay tbe mfractory zaniiiidars 
of riplia"* and Hagbngarb, reached Duiand'a force before Hbar. 

TTpon tbe news reaching camp of the successful actiun of fbe 
rebels at Mehidpiir, Major Oit, rritb a small force, 
consisting of three hundred and tbirty-soven sabres pur^nrs tbo 
drawn from tbe 1st, 3rd, and 4tb regiments Kizam’s plu^dtrcre 
cavab'y, was sent to follow on tbeli’ track. The 
second morning after be bad left camp, Oir, having marched 
some sixty miles, anlved before Mebidpun There be learned 
that tbe rebels liad left tbe place tbe same morning, carr^^ing 
with them all the gntm, storea, and ammunition uj-ton which 
they could lay band. On’ etopped to water and feed bis liorses, 
and whilst thus baiting bad tbe gratification to recoivo Mrs. 
Timmins, tlie wife of tbe commandant, already montioued, who 
bad been unable to effect her esoapef with her husband. Having 
despatched that lady under a sufScient escort to rejoin her 
husband. Orr followed the rebels, and, after a pur, suit of twelve 
miles, came up with their rear-guard, about four hundred and 
fifty men with two guns, about 4 o’clock in tbe 
afternoon, at the village of Eawal. They were tliemupr 
]nepared to receive him. They bad taken up a very 
formidable position, especially calculated to resist cavalry, their 
right resting on tbe village, and their front covered 
by a muddy nullah or rivulet. Occupying this 
position, they hoped effectually to cover the retreat 
of their main body, conveying their store,?, their ammunition, 
and the spoils of Meliidpiir. But they had not ^ 
counteid on tbe gallant spirit of their enemy. Orr, auti 
and his officers, Abbott, Johnstone, Clark, Miirjay, 
and Saniwell, led their men forward, crossed the 
nullah, charged the guns, and then fought hand to hand with 
the enemy, d’ho contest was desperate and continued till the 
hun went domi. Then the rebels gave way. and all 
their gnnfi, eight in number, and stores fell into the andc.imp3tt. 
hands of the victors. The nature of the engagement 
may be gathered from the fact that the British lost 


* Callnl fipn, and inoxe correctly, “ Hath Ka Pipliu," a town in the DiyiU 
State, twciitr-eig'Iit miles east from India. Eaghugarli lies two short marches 
distant from it 

f This ladj lind beeu concealed hy a faithful tailor, y ho frustrated all the 
efforts of the rehcls to discover her hidmg-place. 
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neprly a liundicd mon lolled and wunnded. Amongst tAe latter 
wa.s, LicutGzinnt SaJit-n'eH, stot t);rojjglj t])e .abdomen, Tlio 
rebels lost a liundied and seventy five lolled, and some seventy 
tafion piisnnms. 

A’fien tiio (lesx^atcli containing tlio acconut of tliis affnh’ 
reached Durand, he handed it over to Majur Gall to 
read to the 14th Drago-ms and 8Gth Foot. By these 
men it was heard -with more than satisfaction, for it 
disNijjated any doubt ndiich might have been caused 
by the emapo of the garrison of Dhar, 

Durand norv pushed on ns fast as the baggage carts and the 
roads would permit him, and on tho 19th of Nutciu- 
leachod Hernia on the banks of tho river 
Chambal. The crossing of this river, unopposed as 
it vrab. presented no inconsiderablo difijciiItiGS, Its 
banksaro rugged and .almost peipendiciilar, its btieam is deep and 
rapid, and its bed is broken by cnoiinuus boulders of 
o/ihernw. basalt. The baggage of tho force rvas c-airied almost 
entirely on cartn drarvii by Inrllocke, a few camels 
only having been obtainable, and to convoy these carts and the 
artillery guns across a liver presenting the difficulties I lane 
described wouhl, under no circninstanccs. have boon an easy 
tusk, Tljar the rchols, hitherto so nggTC3''IvG, should hnvo 
negleercd tho opportunity thus ofi'ered to them adds 
another tu the many proofs in which this histoi’y 
abounds, that, brave as tlioy v.mre in fight, they 
nuderstood little of the ait of war. As it was, 
rjf'arly iw'O Jajw ifwo jpeut iu efibctiug the passa*’’'^, ?mr 
was this possible until tlie sappers had cut a road down 
the bank for the artillery and carts, and another up the 
oppn.sitc bank,'* 


Tho nib- la 
fjolisiily 
b.nv'i ft UQ- 
diibiiilea 


* “ 1 Deter snr a mure nniinaterl nntt heautiful picture iti my life tlmn nficu 
our IngtiJe crossed this river. The steep, -\ordant, shriitib}' liant.s, roiercil uith 
our vntieil forres. elephants, camels, horses, and hullucks ; tijo deep fioivitif^ 
clear river, reiiclimg on and on to tho for cast, tu the soft {kcp-ldne tn/to/i 
horizon; the liahfde and yelling of men, the loiMug of the cattle, the gruntiii^r 
screams of the cnnieR, and the tranipthr^ of the wary. he'iv]Jy-kd'‘n oJcplmii; 
flm rattle of our artideiy ilo’.'in tho hnnk, through the rner, and up llic opposito 
side, the =pl a; lung ami plungiug of our cuvalry through the Etrciiin — iicjgluiig 
and taiger fur the preen encamping ground hefuie ttiem : and eicrjhiHlv so bnsr 
and jininl. streaming U]) fruu liio deep nator to their lespcctive grounds; and 
all this in tho face, almost, of an enemv. formed a fiihit-nn ttrauf never to he 
forgotten *’ — Lowe’s Dmijaupn tu Ct.u/ml Ziidih. 
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The column halted the afternoon of the 20th on the east hanh 


of the Chainhal, and, marching' early the following 
morning, encamped foiu' miles south of Jdandesar, 
in a position covered to the front hy some rising 
gi'onnd, -flanked on the left hy a little tillage and 


Darand 

appnMobeB 

rilandesar. 


gardens, beyond which agai-u -were sevoral large topes, some 
cultivated ground, and another village surrounded by gardens 
and trees. On the right of the British position were hills 
and villages, and between these and the idsing ground in 
front already referred -fco was an extensive plateau, 


covered here and theie -with acres of uncut corn. 

Beyond it, again, the city of Mandesar.^ A recon- tter^bda. 


naissance having indicated that all was qniet 

321 front, the camp was pitched and the men went to their 

breakfasts. 


But the rebels were again in an aggressive humour, Bumoura 
had been industriously spread in their ranks that the British 
force had been repulsed from Dhar, and, in sheer desperation, 
was now meditating an attack on lilandesar. The leaders Icnew 
hotter, hnt they used all their efforts to give currency to the 
story. Consequentl}', about mid-day on the 22nd, 
the rebels, confident that the}’’ had before them only 
a dispirited and beaten column, sallied forth from Entuii force, 
Mandesar, and, marching gaily, took possession of a 
village suirounded hy trees and gaidens beyond the extreme 
loft of tho British line, and, making that village their oxfreme 
right, occupied, with two considerable masses, the plateau con- 
necting it -with Mandesar. 

Tho men in the British ciimp -were at their breakfasts when 
the news of the rebel movement reached them. 


Instantly they fell in, and the line formed ; the 
dragoons on the extreme right, the i!liz6.in’s horse on cel^a'thom, 
the extreme left, Hungerford’s and Woollcoinbe’s 
batteries forming the right-centre, the hullook batterj* of tho 
llaidarabad the left centre, the SGth and 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry the centre, and the Haidarahad infantry vdth the 
kladras Sappers on the left of the Uaidar.ihad guns, opposite the 
■\-ilIagc occupied hy the lebels. Tho British guns at once 
opened fire; and kVooll combe’s guns, pointed by Lieutenant 
Strutt, to be again mentioned in these pages, firing very 


* LoTsvf" 
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and t^ols 

tWiii. 


true,* the r oh els wavered. An advaiico of tho Ilaidfirjihad 
ti’oopi couveihed llnjir wavering; into flight. Tho 
cavalry then pursued and cut up a immhor of them. 
The rcmaindGr escaped into the city. 

The next day, the 22nd, Durand orosscd to the right bank of 
the MaiidesaT river, and encamped to the west of the 
mrani int^r- to%\Ti within two thousand yards of the suburbs. 

tuc His object was to gain a position whence he could 
MatidH^ir threaten llandesar with one hand, and the rebel force 
which Jiad occupied Nimuch,t and which, ho had 
learned from spioa, was now' hastening to the aid of 
their comrades, on the other. A cavalry recoimuhsanoo shorved 
the Himach rebels to bo in considerable force in tlio villajro ol 
Gorarjii on the high road to that place. 

Ill that direction, then, Durand moved on the 24th. After a 
march of three miles, he espied the rebels about a mile distant, 
their light resting on the village, their ceiitro on a long hill, 
and thoir left rvell covered by fields of uncut grain, with broken 
ground and nullahs in thoir front, full of water and mud. 

The British guns, opening on the rebels, soon overcame the 
fire of their five ficld-pioces, and forced thifir lino to 
full hack. They clung, however, with gieat per- 
Ucranb, tinucity to the village of Goraria, and on this, 
retiring Irom tho centre and left, they fell backveiy 
blowdy, Whilst tho British were endeavouring to drive them 
from this position, a strong party sallied from Ktindcsar and 
attached thoir rear. The Nizam’s home and the dragoons met 
the assailants boldly, and, aftor a sharp contest, drove them 
back with loss. In front, however, the British could make 
no impression on the ^dllage. Tho brigadier detailed tbe 86th 
and 25th Bombay Native Infantry to carry it with the 
bayonet, but tho fire from it wns so fiorco that ho 
countermanded the order, preferring to reduce it 
with his guns. lYhen night fell tho rebels still 


* “Lieutenant Strutts shooting nw*; Ton' tnic. AJl the wliilo this firing 
was going on at the -vallnge, a fine fellcw, dressed in Tvhiie, with a green 
coolly walked out from tlic cover, and Kumtered leisurely along the whole lino 
of 0 ^ gnus, while round shot and shell were whizzing about him in awful 
rroximity. He occasionally stooped down, hut never attempted to run • ho 
^en quietly retraced his steps, vhen a shot from Linitenant Strutt struck him 
3 aEt before he regumed the milage.’’— Lowes Central India, 
t Vol. IV. page 400 
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occupied G-orarid. Tlie Britisli loss had heen considerahle, 
amounting to upwards of sixty officers and men killed and 
wounded. 

At 10 o’clock next morning the IS-pounders and the 24- 
pounder howitzer were brought to within two 
hundred and fifty yards of the village, and the 
firing commenced. The place was shelled till it earned, 
became a mere wreck ; everything tbat could be 
burned in it was consumed. Still the rebels held on. At last, 
about mid-day, some two hundred and twenty came out and 
surrendered. Those tbat remained were Eobilahs, and they 
stuck to the last brick in the place. About 4 o’clock the 
Brigadier directed that the firing should cease : the 86tb and 
25th Bombay Native Infantry then stormed the battered ruins. 

The stem defence of the Rohflahs did service to their cause. 
Whilst the British furce was dealing with 
them the Shahzdda and his two thousand "Vi?® 

Afghans and Mekranis evacuated Mandesur BbiUiwda to eacapt. 
and retreated on Nangarh. . The cavalrj', 
worn out by four days of unremitting exertion, was unable 
to pursue them, 

Piu'suit, however, was scarcely necessary. The blow stmek at 
Goiuria \vas a blow from which there was no rallying. The 
Afghans and Mekranis, as panic-stricken as they 
had been bold, fled through the country, avoiding TijeHow 
towns and villages, and endeavouring to seek refuge 
in the jungles. One party of them, more daring 
than their fellow^s, suddenly appeared at Tartdhgarh. 

The loyal chief of that state, summoning his Thakurs, attacked 
thorn, Idlled eighty of them, and drove the rest into flight, 
The others seemed, above all, anxious to place the Chambal 
between themselves and their conqueror. 

The objects w'hieh Duiaiid- had in his mind when he set out 
from Mau on the 14th of October had now been 
accomplished. With a force extremely weak in Thcorjectsor 

J- ITT Til*- ii CArnpaigh 

infantiy, no had cruBlied tiio rebeHion on the plateau actucTcd, 
of Malwa, thus saving the line of the Narbada, and 
cutting off the disaffected troops of Holkar from the supports on 
which they had rested. The campaign, brief as it w^as, had 
proved decisive, and had vindicated to the letter the preseionce 
of Durand when, resisting every temptation to act otherwise, he 
resolved to allow Holkar’s troops to rest quiet until ho should 
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CKNTUATj IN*I>IA AXrt DUKAXD. 


Hg was now 


Diirnnrl 
IT .1 rein's 
on iDdi'ir, 


Imvo dispo'-od of tlio Bluir rabok and tlio innliiicors of I^Iandcsar 

and Ki'iniLch. ■ i n n 

al lilierly io Inni lu.*- nuns ii;;a]nh( llollinrh 

tioops. TJiis'' ]io did. konvinp; tho llfiidar/ilutd 

contingeiit undor Jlajor Orr at ^landcsar, and cun- 

btitiuing a\Injar Kcatin^o pnlilital agent for Western 

jlli'ihvil, ho returned by Melndinir mid Ujjen, and 

reached the vicinity of Indiir on tlio l-ltlj of^^deCGnihrT, fidlj 

nrcnaicd to encounter the troops of tlio idaharAjah shotdd tln^y 

otTer oppe&uion to hk entrance into the eify. Lot the spirit 

whicii had prouiplcd fho treacherous attack on the Ist ol dtijy 

quailed before the siglit of a Ihdtkh forco returning from victorv 

over traitoifi. Tito Jndur troops, jield in check during Dtiraiid’fi 

campaign bythoidhui garrison, Imd been nttoily disheartened by 

thu dclcat oi' theirsynipathiser.s at Mandesar, and wete as bumldu 

as KOino few weeks previously they had been bi-astful and delhint. 

Near the giomul on wideli Binand encainped <ni tbo Idth <d 

IVeembOT he met an<l disirmed lIoikar'R regular 

hSs cavalry, and placed the men under the caro of Urn 

tSikh ouviilry of tlio lute BliopAl Contingent, lie suit 

likewise to Jlolkar’a chief minister a letter, in which 

ho insifiCd tluit tlie reinntndcr of tlio troops slinnld be pioiiiptly 

difiiirmcd. ISliould tins demand not bo ceinplied withinuni'diately, 

ho expressed hi.s fii'in resolution to disarm tlinm liimsL’lf. 

Tbo reply canro tliut afternoon, 'i'hc agent udio bniught it 

expre.sscd the iutention of the ijurhar tu disanii the 

infantry at once, and tlic regnciit lliaf ivhilst tfie 

opcnition was being_ carried into elfect Pnrand would 

''' lialt at a point one mile from the cavalry lines’. 

Durand complied, and Ilollrar’s rnfanttyg .sixteen hundred in 

number, weio quietly disarmed that ranm evening. 

After tho disaiming had been cnmjdetod, Durand, aemm- 
parried by a large body of the oJlicci’S of flio Idtlu 
HuUmt*! colinnn, called upon the Mahnrajidi in his palace in 
the city of Indiir. If was the lirf,t time since the 
month of June that Diirand Irad seen llolkur. Regarding him 
in his ouTi mind as air accessory to tho attack made uj^on the 
DeKiduncy on the Itt of July, DuiTtnd had sent a report of all 
the oircunrstances of the case to Loid Cnmiitig, and. jieiiding a 
reply, had doclmod to reuow personal rolatiuiis w ith a prince u ho 
might possibly be adjudged by the supremo Dritisli authnniy 
in India in be a rebel Jbil r\ hen, after the M.ilwii eamj'aign, 
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Holkar had. acquiesced in the disarming; of his cavalry and 
infantry, and his minister had promised that a 
suitable punisliment should be meted out to the 
giiilty, Durand, on the eve of being relieved by Sir couneay 
Dohert Hamilton, felt that the circumstances vrere not 
snch as to -warrant the omission of the ordinary courtesy required 
to he displayed on such an occasion. Holtar himself was anxious 
fox the visit, and that it should be conducted with a ceremony 
and an ostentatious display of fiiendly intercoTU’SQ such as would 
produce an imimession on his people, Durand 
acceded. The visit went off well, Holkar was in between 
good B[)irits, expressed himself delighted at the 
disanning of his troops, and a hope that the act 
wQ-uld he regarded by the Bri-tish C4overD.tnent as a proof of his 
loyalty. Durand quietly, but firmly, impressed upon him that 
something further was yet required — the punishment of the 
guilty, whether soldiers or citizens — and stated his confident 
belief that the British Government and the British people would 
expect that this remaining duty would bo properly carried out. 
Holkar gave an assurance that a Commission, which he had 
previously a[)pointG(3, would m.ake full inquiries into the matter. 
The interview then tei-minated. The next day Durand was 
relieved by Sir Robert Hamiltou, 

He had completed a noble task. His personal character had 
been the mainstay of Biiliah authority in central 
India. Had Durand not been there, the result had "charflctor 
not been accomplished. This little sentence convevs 
to the reader more clearly than a multitude ot words 
the vast value of his services. Ho was the representative of 
political power, and, virtually, the general; the 
brain and the hand, in a most important part of Opacity 
India. Ho foresaw cveiything, and ho provided for 
everything. He foresaw even — his own despatches and memoirs 
v.nitten at the time show it most clearly — aR that was to happn 
in the few months that were to follow ; how the pacification of 
the JSTorth-West Provinces would increase the pressure west of 
the Jamnah; the action of Hand Sahib and his nephews; the 
incursion of Tdntia Topi. He saw equally clearly 
the lino that should he, and that wag, followed. "If “ e 
affaim at ludur aie successfully ariunged,” he -wrote on the 12th 
of December, “ I shall lose no time in marching the hulk of the 
Hau column to Sihor -vsdth tho view of concentrating Sir H. 
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lived will the career bear more aculo and critical examination. 
Sbonld the life of Henry Marion Dnraud be vritton with 
the fearlessness the occasion demands, Lis oonntrj'men will 
j'oalise alike the worth of the man who, at a most critical period, 
secured a line the loss of which would have produced incalcn- 
lable evils. They will learn, too, somethiup- of the , 

•j ^ f i ^ o Tvho wero 

nature of the smaller beings who aided in the attempt abo rtvnts, 
to calumniate, to insult, and to depreciate him. bci’ovolm. 
They will leam that it is not always the truly great 
man who occupies the most conspicuous position in the eyes of 
his contemporaries [ 

Many ohicGra distinguished themselves in this campaign. 
One of these, who for his daring, his gallantry, and his brain 
power was especially noticed by Colonel IJurand, requires 
mention here. “ Much of the success in quelling this in- 
Burrection,” wi'oto Durand to Lord Canning at the end of 
November 1857, “ is due to the judicious daring, the some of the 
thorough gallantry with which, whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, Major Gall, his officers and men, 
sought close conflict with the enemy — a bold one, 
who often fought most desperately. I feel it a duty to Major 
Gall and H.M.’s Idth Light Dragoons, men and officers, thus 
especially to beg your Loidship’s influence in favour of officers 
and men who have merited, by conspicuous valour, everything 
that Her Majesty’s Goverameut may be pleased to confer, 
They deserve most highly.” Durand also noticed with marked 
commendation the splendid Bervices cf Major Orr, Captain 
Abbott, and the officers and men of the Haidanibdd Contingent 
and of the 25th Eegiment Dombay Native Infantry. Ihis 
regiment boasted a commanding officer, Major, afterwards 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Bobertson, than whom no one rendered 
better service to tbe State. Captain "WooUcombe, Lieutenants 
Strutt and Christie, of tbe Bombay Artillery, the last-named of 
whom was shot by a bullet in the region of the heart, j also 
greatly distinguished themselves. But there were many others 
in the same category. The list is too long. 

* This was vTittcn ia 1879. The life has suhscqceiitly heca vTitten by his 
son. 

t Captain Cliristie recovered from the woaod, took part in the subseq^uent 
ciunpuijpi, and vi«s killed by a tip Jr some years afterguards. 
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Tlir sAhaK AN1> NAtUanA TI.KKITnlUL'^, ANt' NAnrUt;. 

The icmtories a.s llio SAgnr juhI Xfn hritlil tfirilnriu*- 

nn oxt^'Hsivo iriiui, licunHlf-'l on tliL* iiortii ifv 
‘HsUiclv of IJundalt, AllaliAli/nl^ nnrl 
trrriiorU JliV/apiii' ; cm ihcj foiith liy 2snp:j)»r aTid tjte do- 
millions of tiio Ki'/ani : on tin- wn^t )\y ffWi'ilnir ami 
rjliopiil. Witliin tlu'SA linniKlfirirs is oonijiiolioiifled tin' stafo <if 
lie wall, whoso Elijah recairuiseil llmovoilorilshi]) of 1 lie Jirifi^h. 
The other imtivu fcmhitorio«, tlio fcmlatnrlcR of Kolt, Mailiir, 
Uchaliiirn, and yolniwrih liohl llieir hnuls imdor ^^nmts Irom liic 
East India Company, Within tlio liinitH r>f those lands, linwc^ev, 
they exercised a rnliiiy anihoriiy, bnhjcct In tiie interferenen, 
when necessary, of tlio paramount power. ITe larpicr pordon 
of the Sagar and Narbada territories were directly Hritislu 
This portion coiiipiifiod the districts of Sugar. Jnhalpnr, JIo- 
bhaugahad, ^ Sidni, Eainoli, Niirsiniipiir,'^ EetuI, Jlutnsi, 
Cbanderi, Nagod, and ‘Mandl.di. 

When, in IRIS, the Gwulii'ir Enibar ronimeneed those 
hostilities against the British which cnlminatcd in tlio battle of 
Malnirajpnr, the chiefs and jtc-nple of the Siigar and Naihadii 

skotchoru .0 i»lcd by Ml. Fraser, CTi., a-^ Agent 

laicrhiuory to the Govenioi-Gcueial, bruho out into o]fcn ro- 
temtorirg. bclHoii. ^ Tilis icbollioii Was due partly to the 
great dislike felt by the peojilo to tlie civil courts, 
and more pmticnlaily to t!ie iimdc in wliicU they wete admin- 
istered, and partly to the propaganda of the Gwalidr Em bar. 
When, howover, the pride of that Enrbar had been lowered by 
the battle of ^i'llalnirajpur, ])cace was lestored to the Sugar and 
Narbada ierritovies. Lord EUonborongb, who, throughout his 
Indian career, always displayed a marked detestation of pruvod 
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fiLnses. inaugni'ated the newly gained peace by making a 
clean sweep of the British ofSeials serving in the territories, 
and by sending one of the ablest ofEcers in the Indian services, 
the late Colonel Slecman, to administer tbem on a new basis. 
Colonel Sleetnau succeeded in pacifying tbe chiefs and in con- 
tenting the people. When, after a rule of two of three years, 
he was promoted to he Resident at Laklmao, he handed over 
the torritones to his snccessnr, Mr. Bnshby, in perfect order. 
Mr. Bnshhy^s administration for Jive or six. years was 
characterised hy ability and good judgment ; but when, at the 
close of that period, he was promoted to the Residency of 
Haidaiubad, the Sagar and NarhadA tendtories were joined to 
the North-West Provinces, then ruled hy Mr. Colvin, Major 
Erskine ' receiving the appointment of Commissioner of 
Jabalpur, and becoming Mr. Colvin’s i epresentative in the 
tendtories. Subordinate to Major Erskine were, amongst 
others, Captain Skene, Commissioner of Jhansi, and Captain 
Ternan, Deputy Commissioner of Narsinhpur. 

^^'itll their* transfer to the North-West Provinces, the Sagar 
and NarhadA ten itories camo under the Sadr Board 
of Eevenne, Li accordance with its traditions. tLat under ula 
venerable Board at once proposed changes in the 
administration so startling that, if carried out, they ^r^uvenuo, 
would inevdbLhly have caused a violent rebellion. 

Before finally deciding in favour of the proposed changes, 
Mr. Colvin had tho good sense to ask the opinion 
of the ofiRcer who had served longest in the -ter- ^o^s^rev^u- 
ritories, a man of remarkable sense and strength 
of character. Captain A. H. Ternan. Captain 
Teman replied hy pointing out the inapplicability of the rules 
of the Sadr Board of Beveuue to che needs of the province, 
and the certain cnnsequonce which would follow 
any attempt to enforce them. Mr. Colvin, struck 
hy Captain Ternan’s repiesentations, -withdrew repreaetita- 
nearly the whole of the proposed changes. It is to he 
regretted that he did not witlidraw tho whole, for the midiQcj, 
few that he alloumd, relating cLiofiy to the sub- 
division of properties, roused a very had feeling, and led to 
many a 2 ;rarian outrages. 

Snob was the state of tho territones in 1855. The temper of 


* Aftenvanls Earl of KoDie. 
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tbe people, Icinclledljy tlie cause I h.avo men Honed, had not wholly 
Bubsided into its normal com! i1 ions of con- 
Sumuienf rpmsh'i to tcntmcnt. Tlio onthreak in the North -West 
people Xrovinces came inopportuDoly to milamo it 

still more. 

The small station of Narsinhphr on the Singif, sixty miles to 
the west of Sugar, aras garrisonotl at tho onthroa]': 
T^nan w mutiny by four companies of tlio 28th lifadras 

Xnraitibpur. Native Infantry^ under the command of Captain 
Woolle^y an excellent ofBcer, Tho Deputy Corn- 
mi esi oner of the district, Captain Tern an, to whoso calm and 
caol judgment t have already loferred, had his headquarters also 
at Naisinhpur. The district of which tins town was tho capital 
was largely inhabited by petty chiefs, who had gone into 
rehcllioii in 1843, and who had never submitted willingly to 
British juiifcdiction. go early as Dficemher 185G there were not 
w'anting indic<itions that some great event was looming before 
the eyes of these men, but no European could venture an 
opinion as to the form that event w'ould taho. It happened, 
however, that one evening, in January 1857, Captain d'ernau 
w'as Bitting outside his tent, smoking a cigar, when the KotwdW 
of the village came running to him, hearing in his hand soma 

His Drat cx chapatis or cakes of unleavened bread. On 

pcricnce of reaching Tcruan, the KotwAl, out of breath and pani- 
DicucXtioD stated that the cakes were tho remnant of a large 
quantity lie had received that moniing, with 
instructions to leave them %vith tho watchmen of eveiy village 
to be kept till called for; that he had so disti’lbuted them in tbo 
neighbouring villages, and that those W'hich ho hold in hi.s 
hand constituted tho surplus. “ What,” ho asked Ternan, 
“ was he to do with them? ” 

Teinan, naturally shrewd, and that nattiral shrewdness 
shai’penod by the oxperionco of tho rchcllion 
tho oil 842-43, at once divined the truth. In those small 
myetorj’, unleaveiicd cahcs he saw' tho fierj' cross sent through 
the land to unsettle the minds of tho great laas.s of 
the people ; that, distiibutod broadcast as the Kotivul had 
and rcpoil'f distributed them in his district, they would indicate a 
sudden danger that might come at any moinont 
t-rstanc. upon tho people, throatening their caste and 


* A Kotwill IS gi’ncrally a clncf ofTicor of police. 
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undennining their religion. He at once emhocli^d these 
ideas in a report, ’^\duch he transmitted forthwith to hie 
official superior, Major Erslrine. 

Major Erskinewas an officer who had written a book entitled 
“ Forms and Tables for the Use nf the Bengal 
Xative Infantry.” That hook was a roflox of his Erdkme 
mind. His mind was a mind “ of forms and tables,” 

His mental vision commanded the line of strict and formal 
routine. Out of that line he saw nothing, he wms incapable of 
seeing anything. When, therefore, he received Ternan’s report 
and read the conclusions drawn by that officer ro- 
garding the unleavened cakes, he ridiculed them : de'-Lnes 
he considered the idea far-fetohed, absurd, impossible, 

He wrote back to Ternau to that effect, adding that 
it was simply a case of “a dyer’s vat having gone wrong,” and 
that the owner of the vat was propitiating the gods by the 
distribution of cakes. 

Subseq[uent events made it abundantly evident that Erskine 
was wrong and Tenian was right. Distributed 
broadly over the Horth-West Provinces and in pre7c”enL 
Oudli, in the earlier months of 1857, these cakes 
were the harbingers of the coming storm. It is 
certain now that they originated in the brain of the Oiidh 
conspirators, of the men made conspirators by the annexation of 
their country, and they were sent to ever}' village for the vorj’' 
object divined by Ternau — the object of unsettling men’s minds 
of pieparing them for the unforeseen, of making them impres- 
sionahle, easy to receive the ideas the conspirators wished to 
promulgate. 

I may record hero a docision of the Government promulgated 
in the same district a year or two piior to 1857, and of the 
remarkable consequence it produced after the mutiny had broken 
out, as illustrative of the influence which an able and conBcien. 
tious English officer can almost always bring to bear upon native 
chiefs. One of the most influential cbieftains in the territories 
under Oaptain Ternan’s superrision was the E.djah 
of Dilheri, the feudal lord of all the Gond clans, 

This chief had ever been loyal. For his fidebty 
and good conduct in the tiding times of 1SI2-43, the Govern- 
ment bad presented him wiih a gold medal. Like many of the 
Gond tribe, he had been somewhat too profuse in his expenditure 
and had incurred debts ; but, by exorcising a strict economy, 
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he had paid off those debts. Such ivas hin coudition in iSdd, 
shortly after the Sugar and Naihadii territoiies had 
heon brought under the government of the North* 
■\Vost Provinces. It had heon a principle of tliat 
govorniuent, einco the time -irheu it tvas administered 
hy Mr. Tliomason, to di.scourago largo landoivners. 
One morning in that year Captain Tcrnan received instructions, 
emanating from Agra, desiring him to inform the Rajah of 
Dilhcri that, inaemuch as ho \vas unfit to hold the title of 
HAjah and had proved himself incapahlo of managing his estates 
he %vas deprived of hotli; that his title was 
prhw^^nns abolished, and that his pi operty would bo dfsti ibuted 
micaud among his tenants, ho receiving a percentage from 
the rents ! When this decision was most unwillingly 
announced to the Rajah by Captain Ternan, the old man drew 
bis medal from the belt in which it Avas habitually 
carried, and requested the Rnglisli officer to return it 
to those who hud bestowed it, asthe^^w'ore now about 
to disgrace him before his cbm and lieforu the whole 
"With great difficulty Ternan pacified him. It 
was generally evqiectcd that ho would hrealc out 
into rebellion. IFc might well have done so, 
for cYcrj'' member of the clan felt insulted in his 
pei'son. Tcrnan, fearing an outbreak, pressed 
on the Government the mistake they liad committed 
and urged them to rectify it. Rut the Government 
would not listen. Tlio order was carried out. Ternan did all 
m his power to save the family from ruin ; hut oveu ho could 
do little. 

Before the mutiny broke out in May 1857, the old man bad 
died ; his sou, too, had died. The next heir took 
the title— for, however the Government might older, 
the representative of the fftmily was always Rajah 
to the people. Then came the mutiny of ^ilay 1S57. 
The Naisinhpurdistiict felt Its shock. l^Iniiammadans 
from across the border invaded the district and 
pillaged the \dllagcs. The outlook lx;came ever^' 
day more gloomy. “Save yourselves while there is yet time,” 
said the loyal officials to Tcnian. But Tcrnan stayed. One 
moining, however, early in Juno, hi.s lion so was RiirroundeJ by 
a considerable body of armed men, with lighted matchlocks. 
Ternan saw at a glance that they all belonged to the Bilhert 
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clan. He at once Gummoned the chief and ashed Ihm -what had 
brought him and hib clansmen in such numbers and in so 
vrarliko a garb. The chief replied that he would answer if be 
find tho other chiefs were allowed a prirate audience with their 
interlocutor Tern an admitted them into his drawing-room. 
The chief replied : ‘‘You behaved kindly to ns and fought our 
battle when the title and estate w^ere coniiscafed, and you were 
abused for so doing. How we hoar distairhances are rife, 
aud we come to offer you our sendees. "We wdll stick by yon 
as you stuck by us. "What do you wish us to do ? ” 

Tern an thanked them, accepted their offer, assured 

them they should he no losers by their conduct, and Tliti-u, and 

promised to do his utmost to see justice done them. 

'J’he members of the clan remained loyal throughout uiitier every 
the trying events of 1857-58, resisted the urgent 
solicitations made to them to join the rebels, and, 
what was of equal importance, they induced other clans to 
join them in rendering most valuable service to the Britisii 
cause. 

I turn now to the part of the territories the chief centres m 
which were more purely military stations. 

There w'ere three military stations in the Silgar and Harbadd 
territories — the stations of Sagar, Jabalpur, and 
Hoshangabdd. Sdgar was garrisoned by the 3lst the si^fir and 
and 42nd Bengal Kativo Infan tiy, the 3rd Beginaent 
Irregular Cavalry, and sixty-eight European gunners; 

Jahal 2 >ur by the 52nd Bengal Hative Infantry, and Hoshangdbtid 
by the 28th Madras Native Infantry. The commandant of the 
Sugar district force was Brigadier Sage, who had his head- 
quarters at Sagar. 

Neither the news of the mutiny at Mirath nor the tidings of tlie 
nearer and more horrible events of Jhunsi,^ affected, 
according to all appearance, the demeanour of the 
native troops at Sagar. Indeed, so conspicuous was 
their good conduct, that, early in June, Brigadier 
Sage, not trusting them, yet unwilling to openly disjffay an 
opposite feeling, did not hesitate to send a detachment, consisting 
of five hundred infantry, a Inmdred and twenty-five cavalry, 
and two O-pounders, against a Bajah who had. rebelled, pro- 
mising them a reward of six thousand radices for the capture 
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of the pnid Rajah, dead or alive. A fe-\v day.s laior, howevor, 
the hiigadior had reason to feol that the policy ot concealing 
distrasfvrns not likely to answer hettor in Sagar than in the 
places where it had heeii nlicady tried and failed. The slation 
of SagaTwas laid out in a maimer which rendered it diOienlt 
for a commander with only sixly-eight^lluropean soldiers at 
liiB disposal, to exercise a general supervision over every part of 
it. At one end of it were the fort, tho magazine, 
and the battering train. At tl»e otlior end, distant 
from it tliTCG miles and a quarter, v,*ac a commanding 
position known as the artillery liill. Roth those points could 
not he rttained. The artillerj^ hill, though in many respects 
important as a position, wanted water and storing-rooni for 
provisions. There was no question, then, in the britradier’s 
mind, as to the position which should ho ahandoned. Yet ho 
laboured under this gi'oat difficulty, that tho Sipiihis guarded 
the fort and tho treasury, and they took caic to let it he 
snriniEcd that the}' would yield neither iho one nor the other, 
111 a word, the btation seemed to ho at their mercy. 

Affairs were in this position when, on tho loth of June, 
Brigadier Sage received an application for assistance 
guns from Lnlitpur, a .station in tho Jhansf territory , 
though bordering upon that of Siigar, garrisoned by 
three hundred men of tho GtU Infantry of tlio Grwalitir Con- 
tingent. The brigadier promptly despatched two Q -pounder's, 
escorted by one company of tho Gist Kalivc Infantiy, one of the 
42nd, and soventy-livo trooperfi of tho 3id Inegulars. Tho 
detachment never reached Lalitpiir. The very evening before 
it left Siigar, the three companies of tho Gwnlitir regiment at 
that station had broken out into xautiny, had plundered the 
treasur}’, and had driven tho European oflicers'^ to flee for 
protection to the Rajah of Banpiir, who, under the pictencc of 
being a friend, had been for some days in the vicinit^T of 
Lalitpur, exciting the Sipiihis to mutiny. 

For a moment I follow tho action of this raijah. Finding 
m, lobel Sipiihis had taken possession of the 

ffHiitipiir JjiLiitpur iroasury, and were luniching ofi with its 
icL'Ht.. Cun ten ta, he attacked them, and was reiiuhed. 

* Cnptnm Sale, romninndinfr ; Lieiitpiinnt Invin, .wcoatl in rnnnnanil, liis 
Wife and clnlclren ; Dr. O'Bnen, mid Lieutenont Gordon, Depniy Gmn- 
missjouer of CImnderf, Tlicy ucre nuidc over to tic kiijidi of Slidhp^rli. by 
nliom they were tmdly fronted. Ultimfitclv thev were nil released. 
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Thus bafEed, be sent off bis European guests to tbe fort of 
Tebri, there to be confined, and tben marched in baste to meet 

■■ ivitb the vieu.’' of inducing 
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Banpur Eajah. He at onco halted and Tvi-ote for re- 
inforcements. Sago replied promptly by sending 
four hundred infantry and one hundred cavalry. 

The night previous to the day on whieh those men 
•were ordered to set out, great commotion reigned in Sagar, and 
it seemed as though mutiny might break out at any moment. 
The danger passed, however. Brigadier Sage, though urged by 
many of those about him to put an end to the teitible suspense 
by striking a blow udth the few Europeans under his orders, 
remained impassive. Ho had resolved to act only when the 
Sipdhis should commit themselves nnmistahably to revolt. 

The detachment marched the following morning, the 19th of 
June, and ioined Maior Gaussen on tbe 23rd. 

f 1* TTio tvifin 

Gaussen then marched wilb his whole force against revolt. 

. the fort of Baldhdt, held by the rebels, stormed it,'*' 

'-'hmd took sixteen of the gandson prisoners. The iSipdhi stormers 
promised these men their lives, and two days later, on the 
return of the detachment to Maltbon, they in.sisted on their 
release. Major Gaussen being powerless to refuse tlie demand, 
they released the piisonora, and made them over to the Banpiir 
Bajah, No sooner had this act been accomplished than that 
Eajah entered the BritislL camp, and openly offered the Sipdhis 
a monthly pay of twelve rupees if they would leave them oflicoi's 
and go over to him with their arms and ammunition ! The 
Sipdhis agieed, dismissed their officers, and joined the Eajah. 

Tim information brought by the returning officers to Sagar 
decided Sage to act promptly. He saw that, if he 
were to wait till the rebel Edjah should mai'ch on 
Sugar, he and his sixty-eight men would be sur- 
rounded and lost. Accordingly ho at once, and in 
the most judicious manuei, began bis operations. He first 
moved the contents of the treiisury into the fort; to the same 
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* In blo^vinv open the Ensign Spens ef the 31st -was accidenUlIv tilled 
Lieutenant lYmoughhv of the artiUcir wns Tvounded. 
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plnco ]io next ennvoy^'O ('onlMit'i nf ilitj cxpf'tiFO 

lUo artillovy j .'nnl, Iti^l of all, ho rainovc)] tlnllii-r 

the Avrtiiiun, llio cliilflren, .'hhI tho ha;rp:a^t) of l!io Knroja'au 
talillon*. As suon as tliis ]iail brani a<'ronijilihho<l. In; tool: a 
giitiKl of l'airo]]L‘!inH oml ifllevoA tlio Slji'ilii gaarA at the ho I 
gate. TJnis, liv u few clccihivo bfrolrts, the oia' follov.-ing tlio 
(Ulmv with ] aridity, Hago gained a phico of r<‘fugo, SL’ann-d the 
contents of the inagnv.ine, mnl saved the trwmnre, 

TIio hocond day afO'r, tin' iiiorniug of (Iie.'hhli of dinie^ wiiiKt 
the ordinary grand gnard-niounting- progn '■.dng, 
tijiige iiiarehed tlie Knropeans and sixty ea\:ilr,-, who 
roitiaiiied loyal, iiitc* tlio fort. 3Ie tlwn sent for all 
the imfivo fiftieerh, and, franhly fedHng tlnon the 
reason of liis* aetion, added that tliey had niffered 
acts of mutiny to tnho plan* nithonl ojipesing tliern, and had 
forfeited tiieir chanveter ; tlmt there was yet one method open 
to ihein of reiiaiiiing it, and that v.rus to luive the 
leading nuitineersaeired and delivered up to jn^-tlep,'. 
'I’iio native odicers of tliu tliri>o ri'gitiieuts, a]>pa- 
rctitly very mneh anV-elcd, pnmd'-'.tl <iverythii)g. 
The next morninp, linv.ever, thu hrd ]rri*gn]jtrft 
and llio d-iid 3Vativo Infantry hrolce into (tpeit; 
mutiny and jdutidored the luviarH and Iho Imngii'' 
lows ol tlie ofiieers. TiielJlst ] add aloof, jirofessjiig 
loyalty ; and on too 7th of -Inly, (nic ot tludr niett 
])piviitg killed a tro-ijn r who liad fired at him, a 
despoi ate tight ensued hetween the two imtlvo Infantrv regi- 
ments. The 31sf, being niuihle to make nnicU im]in ‘•''ion on 
the -i^nd, who had two guns, senit into the fort to implore as- 
eistaiico. Sago dospatch('d to their aid the sixty loyal trr'Ojrf'r-,, 
A goial deal of figJiting then onsned, hnt, in *thchuid<t of it, 
ik-uv deserted to the ‘lltnd. ,Sttil ilm 

b-iwoniiii' hulk of tlio loyal regimeiit pors^'M'rtd, and, wdieu 
l?5i?iiusiV tliey sent again to the fort to iinpkire 

nssistanee in guns. Sage rejjlied that it was P-o 
late to send tlioin tlmt night, hut in ihoniurningho would 1‘rlng 
timm viutorj*. TIio disclosure of this nios-iago to 
file two lielligoront parties fixed the hist in Uodr 
loyal resolves, whilst it so dispirited tlieiroppom-iitAv 
lliat during tho night they lied, juiiNiied fur Fonie 
miles hy the loyal Siptilus and troopers, who eaptnred one of 
the guns. When tlie victurb returned, it was aseertained that 
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whilst the entire 31st, the forty above alluded to excepted, had 
remained loyal, fifty of the 42nd had followed their example, 
and the sixty loyal troopers had been joined by at least an 
equal number of the same temper from out-stations. 

The brigadier now devoted himself to strengthening the mud 
fort. He had supplies and medical stores for six 
months, and a sufficiency of guns aud ammunition, fon'’ 
The able-bodied men of the Ohiistian community 
were gradually drilled, and, as they numbered nearly sixty, 
Sage soon had at his disposal a force of a hundred and twenty- 
three fighting men. The number was not at all too large, for 
the duties were heavy ; there were a hundred and ninety women 
and children to ho guarded, and weeasion ally parties of BundcLi 
rebels, into whose hands the snn'ounding country had fallen, 
made hnown their presence hy a sudden volley. They invari- 
ably, however, disappeared in the jungles on the first appearance 
of pursuit. 

The districts — in close vicinity to each other — of Jabalpur, 
of SAgar, of Chanderi, of Jhansi, aud of Jalaun, continued, from 
this time until the arrival of the relieving force 
under Sir Hugh hose, to be over-run by rebels, 

Sipahi and other. These harried the country, cap- -nauvea. ^ 
tured forts, plundered villages, for a long time with 
impunity. Before I narrate the manner in which they were 
ultimately dealt unth, it will, I think. Ije advisable to clear the 
ground hy recording the events passing at the other stations in 
this ])art of India. 

Of Lalitpur I have spoken. Jabalpur, a hundred and eleven 
miles south-east from SAgar, has next to be noticed. 

This station was, in 1857, gainisoned by the 52nd JAaipdr. 
Native Infantry, commanded hy Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jamieson. It was the hcad-q[uartors likewise of Major Erskine, 
the chief political officer in tho Sugar and Narbada territories. 
For a few weeks after the new-s of the mutiny at Mirath had 
reached Jabalpur the men of the 52nd showed no sign of dis- 
affiection, but it soon became dear that they, too, "were only 
watching their opportunity. On the Ifith of June 
one of the men attempted to murder the adjutant; duaTtb™* 
and, though tho man in question was subsequently 
released on the ginund of insanity, the conduct ofhis “ “ • . 

comrades a little later proved that there had been method in bis 
maduess. They assumed the usual airs of authority, treated 
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their officere %vitli patronising familiarity, _ and declared that 
they Avonld only mutiny if a European regiment were sent to 
disarm them. The folly of retaining the ladies and children _at 
the station— a folly which had been^ pointed out to Major 
Erakhie, but upon whicli ho had insisted — hecarao tlieu ap- 
parent. 

The nev.’S that a native brigade was advancing on Jahalpiir 
from Karathi would appear to have produced a good 
filc/do rL] effect on the men of the 52nd, for in the interval 
worKintho Ijctween the period I liavo referred to and the 
^ ^ aiTival of the brigade, 2nd of August, they were 
usefully employed hy Major Ersldne in repressing disturhances 
in the district. The Karathi movable column — for it was no 
more — consisted of the 4th Madras Light Cavaliy 
Under Captain Tottenham, the 33rd Madras Kativo 
arnves. Infantij’’ Under Colonel Millar commanding the 
column, a battery of Piold Artillery under Captain 
Jones, and one compauj'- lUfles of the Nagpur Irregular Force, 
under Lieutenant Pereira. This column marched into Jahalpur 
on the 2nd of August. After a halt there of a few days, the 
larger portion of it was sent into the neighbouring districts to 
restore order. Luring its absence an old Eajuh of the Gund 
dynasty, Shanhar Shdh, his son, and some adherents of his 
house were convicted, on the clearest evidence, of plotting the 
destruction of the English at Jabalpur, and the plunder of the 
station. On the I8th of September the father and 
son rvere blowra away from guns, the adherents 
nndhb being reserved for the follouing day. But little 
doubt was entertained that the incriminated Tfajali 
punished, and the incriramated son had made mun 3 ^ efforts to 
seduce the men of the 62nd from their allegiance. 
Tu allay, then, tlie excitement which, it was apprehended, their 
execution might create in the minds of the rank and file, Colonel 
Jamieson and other officoi-s of the regiment proceeded almost 
immediately to the lines, and explained to the men that the 
Kdjah and his son had merely paid the penalty for proved mis- 
conduct. They judged, from the manner of the men, that tliey 
had removed all apprehensions from them minds. At 9 o’clock 
that night, hoivover, the entire 52nd regiment 
Native"*^ marched qnietlj’’ out of the station, without noise or 
alarm, and proceeded some twenty miles without 
a halt to the Talisilduri of Patan. At that place 
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was stationed a company of tlieir owa regiment commanded by 
Lieutenant MacGregor. MacGregor, who naturally had no 
intimation of the proceedings of the regiment, was surprised, 
and at once placed in confinement under sentries. The Sipahis 
then sent in to their colonel a letter, most respectfully worded, 
in which they announced their intention of marching 
to Dohli, and offered to release MacGregor in ex- "“jj™ 
change for ten Sipahia left behind in Jnbalpiir. oESccrs. 

This offer not baving lieon complied with, the 

rebels kept their prisoner till they were attacked, and then shot 

him.'^ 

But, long before the commission of this atrocity, information 
of the high-handed action of the 52nd hJative Infantry, and 
orders to return to Jabalpur, had been conveyed to the Madras 
column in the district. That column, consisting of four hun- 
dred men of the 33rd Madras Native Infantry, tlieiifi^e company 
of the 1st Madins Native Infantry, one troop of the 
4th Madras Light Cavalry, and four guns, manned a Madras 
by Euiopcan gunners, happened to be at Damoh, 
sixty -five miles to the north-west of Jabalpur. It jIdo* Native 
started at once, on the 21st of September. On the infantry, 
night of the 25th it encamped at Sangrampur, about 
twenty-five miles from its destination. Between this place and 
Jabalpur, close to a village called Katangi, fiows a navigable 
river, the Hiran, the passage across which, it was thought 
possible, might bo disputed by the 52nd. To secure 
the means of CfOssing it, a party, consisting of the 
grenadier company 3ord Madras Native Infantry, lUem, 
under Lieutenant Watson, and a few troopers of the 
4th, under Major Jenkins, loft the camp at 2 o’clock in the 
morning of the 26th. At daybreak, as they were nearing 
Katanji, Jenkins and Watson, who were riding in 
front of their colnmn, were suddenly fired at, and 
almost immediately sui-rounded. How they escaped them, 
it is difficult to imagine. It is, however, a fact, that 
notwithstanding all the efforts made by tfie Siimliis, they fought 
their way through them and reached their men. These were 


* ttacGrcgor’s body ivas found by the officers of Ibc JIadrns column with one 
JiflU through the nock, both aims broken, and his body pciforated i\ith thirty or 
forty bayonet wounds, hlajor Erskinc had prcnonsly offered eight thousand 
rupees for Ids release. 
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not niiinoroixs enough to take tlio aggix's'^ivo. Jenkins, tkere- 

foTo, di'G’iv them up oii a hill difficult to 
artdTfuta [ijr til-’ main bmir, tlicio awaited the arrival of 

the main column. 

To this column, on the point of starting about 0 o’clock in 
the morning, information amved, in an exaggerated foi'm, of 
the events at Katangi. The two Turopeau officers wmro reported 
killed, and the lebels wero said to he pressing on in force. 
Eager to avenge their officers and relievo their comiadea, the 
gallant native Soldiers of the coast army hurried forward. On 
reaching the mouth of tho gorge leading to Katangi, they found 
the 52nd had taken np a very etrong position, noth flanks 
covered hy tldck jungle. dVithout hesitating, they opened hire 
from the guns, and then ailacked the rebels with the bayonet 
and drove them heforo them. On i oachmg Katangi, 
they were joined hy Jenkins and Watson. Tho 
reu’ciB. pui.suit was Continued hevond that place. In 
Kataugf tho body of hlacGregor, murdered that 
morning, was lound. The rebels auherod severely. A hundred 
and twenty-five dead wero actually counted on. the field, and it 
is cerhain that many more were wounded. On tho side of the 
victors one man wms killed and fifty were wounded. Tho 
column then rctuined to Jjihalpiir. 

This was not hy any means the only skirmish wdiicli to ole 
place in the Biigar and Eaihada territories during 
the autumn of 1857. In my story of the tians- 
.sigfir > actiouR at Stigai', 1 have allndod to the conduct of the 
Tanpar Tdjah. This rebel chief, still hoping to 
gain greatly hy tho downfall of the Eritish, had, 
after a great deal of promiscuous jduuderiug, taken up a 
position at Kirauli, about nine miles from Siigar, and liad 
strongly intieuchcd it. Against this position a force -was sent 
fiom. the Sugar fort on tuo 15ih of September, under the 
command of Lieutentant- Colonel Daly ell, 42nd 
futuYbrS Infantry. The expedition was not snecess- 

ntitaicadiT, hil ; for, tliough tho robcls suffered severely from 
miidi. the fire of the British guns, Colonel Daly ell was 
killed and tke loss of tke attacking party in killed 
and wounded was very severe, Tho intrenchmont was not 
stoimeti. 

This affair did not increase the chances of the restoration of 
Older. Tlje jemn.nnt of the 52ud Kative InJantiy, numbering 
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Komo five hundred and thirty men, continued, after its defeat 
at Katungi, to luvago the countiy. Joining tho 
adherents of rebel Rajahs, these men took advantage 
of the withdrawal of the Madras column from 
I) am oh to plunder that place and to release the 
prisoners left there. They then took possession of a strong fort, 
ahoiit thirty miles from Sagar, called Garhiikdta, situated on a 
tongue of land in an angle formed by the rivers Sonar and 
Gadhairi, and from this they constantly sallied forth to 2 il‘iind 0 r 
■ and destroy. In fact, as the year drew to a close, in spite of 
the fall of Rehli, the daring of the rebels increased, whilst the 
handful of British, shut up in the stations at long clistaiices from 
each other, and powerless to interfere effectually, could do little 
more than hold their own. Several skirmishes, indeed, occurred, 
but ^^^th no decisive result. In one of those, early, in November, 
near Jabalpur, the Madras troops defeated the enemy, but their 
commander. Captain Tottenham, was killed. In others, the 
defeat of the rebels merely signified a disappeai ance from one 
jungle to appear immediately in another. 

In preceding pages of this chapter I have alluded to tho 
conduct of Captam Ternan in the Karsinhpur district. I must 
devote a few lines to the military operations in that 
quarter. Tho garrison of Narsinhptir consisted of 
four companies of tho 28th Madius Native Infantry 
under Captain Woolley. These Sipahis, unlike 
tho hulk of their brethren in Bengal, continued 
throughout tho period of 1857—58 loyal aud true. In November 
1857, led by oolloy and accompanied by Tcman, 
they restored order in tho disturbed paits of tho 
district, co-operating for that purpose with a detachment sent 
from Sii'gar under Captain Roberts of the 31st 
Bengal N.I. and Captain Mayne of the Srd iiregular 
cavalry. Its ' action was most succossfuh The districts north 
of tho Narbada were cleared of rebels; and, in a 
hand-to-hand encounter with the largest body of 
them, tho rebel leader, Gaujan Singh, a landowner 
of considerable consequence, was slain, and nearly all his 
followers were destroyed. Teraan, who had his home shot 
under him in tliis encounter, then uigeclarapid march upon 
Siughpiir, a place held by a noted rebel called Dalganjan.^ 

* The tullowinp: IS the olliciul report of this gallant operation : On this 
cccasiOD Captain Teraan took a partp of the IrregoJar Cavalry Csome of the 
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His aclvico was fnlloivcil, and Dolp;mijan was lalroii and lianfjcd. 
Tho following monlli another latal blow was dcnlt to tho 
insurgonts near Ghirapur. Wlien Woollc}^ reached this place it 
was found ovacnated. Teitjan, liowever, pushing 
on a fiinall party in search of the rchcla, succeeded 
in surprising them, and capturing their tents, a 
4-pound cr gun, and many native weapons. Tiiis 
onterprising officer followed up tho blow in Jaimary ld58 by 
completely defeating tho invading rebels from JtiU- 
garli and Bhopal at Madanpur. By this vigorous 
stroke Ternan finally cleared Xarsinhpur district of 
all rebels of consequence. 

Before desenbing tho measures ultimatcl}' taken to rcm>o]t 
British authority throughout this part of India, it is netessary 
tliat I should take the reader for a moment to Xngod. 

Xogod is a military station, in tho IJchah(ir;i district., distant 
forty-eight miles from Bdwah, a hundicd and eighty 
^’ftg^5d. from Allahabad, and forty-tin eo miles from Sugar. 

Tho garrison in 1857 consisted of the 50th Bengjil 
NJ., commanded hy Major Hampton. Up to tlio 27th of 
August tlii.s regiment had displayed no jnutinons 
syraiitoms, and the men were regarded hy their 
oilicovs as staunch and loyal. It happened, however, 
that at tho time that tho 52nd Xative Infantry de- 
camped from Jabalpur in tho manner already described, a 
rumour reached o^ugod that Kiinwar Singh was 
marching on that place. The men of the 50th were 
uccoriViiigiy oidcj-eu to picpiiie to iviTuLii aga'iust that 
warrior. They appeared delighted at the order, 
made aU the necessary preparations with alacrity, and on the 
date ahovD mentioned marched. They had not, however, 
reached tho sgcoikI milestone from Nngod wlion a voice from tho 
ranks gave tho order to halt. Tho regiment halted. Some of 
the men then told the officers that their services were no longer 
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3 td Irrcgnlnr Cavalry, kaoun as Taifs’ Rnrsc, ’irhci Imd remained leynl) ia 
advance of flio rest nf f 5 tc ironjic, and, coming on G.anjan Sic^h ” — of Siiiglijmr, 
also called Dalganjnn Sinph — “Eurromidci by nbtmt tv,m Immlrcd anncil 
folloi\en:, cliargcd Inm at oiico under a flinrp Uro. Tlic succc^.s of Ihc troojn 
was most complete. Captain Ternun l)eba\etl ivitli imitli distinction, and Ins 
hnr.se nas shot under him.” Not a few davs aftcraanir, as lirshiiie savs, hut 
then and there, being completely surrnuiided.G.anjaii Smghmid liis chief fidlmieni 
wore taken pnsonets, and the c In ct hiiiiEelf and scicnd otficrs banged the next 
day. ilost of tbcrebcls ^\crc killed dnnDgthc action, honevtr 
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required, aud tliat they iiad better go. Opposition was useless 
A few faithful men escorted the officers and their 
families to i\Iirzapdr, whilst the remainder, returning bnt thiy 
to IsTogod, plundered and burned the place, and then j, 

inaugurated in the district a career similar to that Ojb aistnct. 
of their brethren of the 52nd, 

Eewah, I have already stated, is a small native state, ruled 
hy a quasi-iudepondont Eajah, recognising the 
suzerainty of the British, hound to thorn hy treaties, Hemh. 
and having a British Resident nt liis court. In 1857 
the resident political agent was Lieutenant Willoughby Osborne, 
an officer of the Madras army, great 

strength of will, a courage that never faltered, and 
resolute to do his duty to the utmost. Left un- 
fettered, Willoughby Osbome almost always did the right thing ; 
but, like many other men conscious of their powers, ho writhed 
under the sway of self-appreciative mediocrity. Hapijily, at 
E6vvah, he was unfettered. 

The toTVTL of Rewah lies little more than midway between 
AUahdbiid and Sagar, being a hundred and thirty- 
one miles soutli-west of the former, and one hundred 
and eighty-two iniles north-east of the latter. It is of K6vaii. 
built on the banks of a small river, the Bober, a 
tributary of the Tons.^ Around it runs a high and thich 
rampart, still nearly entire, flanked by towers, many of which 
have fallen into decay. Within this outer defence a similar 
rampart immediately environs the to\vn ; and still further 
inward a third suxionnds the residence of the Rajah. It is a 
decaying place, and the population in 1857 scarcely exceeded 
six thousand. 

The residence of a Rdjah whose ancestors had been proud of 
thcri’ independence, surrounded by disliicts in which 
mutiny was rampant, lying many miles from the Ginnro at tim 
route of the British armies between Calcutta and 
the North-West, Rewali, in June and July of 1857, Uewch, 
seemed utterly lost. Not, howevoi*, to IVilloughhy 
Osborne. The first point to which that able officer diiocted his 
efforts w'as to win the Rajah, His character had, indeed, 


* Vide list of places at the commeucemoat of tins volume. Of the three 
rivers known as the ■' Tons,” that here mentioned is the Sonth -Western Tons, 
Mhich uses in the state of Araibar. 
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alreatly gained the respect and admiration of tlio prince, "but in 
such, times as wore then upon them it hecamo neces- 
eary that the princcB of India, e-spccially the small 
Rajahs, should feel that they had everything to lose, 
nothing to gain, hy the success of the mutineers. 
Oahome succeeded in instilUng that feeling into 
the mind of the Rtijah. On the 8tli of June he was able to 
announce that the Rajah of Rewah had placed his 
troops at the disposal of tlie Government of India ; 
that the offer liad hecn accepted; and that eight 
hundred of those tioope, with two guns, had heen sent to 
Amaipatan— a phee commanding the roads to Jabalpur, hTagdd, 
and S%ar — ready to oppose insurgents from any of 
those stations, and to intercept communications wth 
the reholhous villages on the Jamnali. Ho de- 
spatched, about the same time, eleven hundred of the 
Rajah’s troops and five guns to the Katrd pass, about midway to 
Mirziipiir, and whence a rapid advance could he made on that 
important commercial city, on Banfiras, or on Chumir, as might 
he deemed advisaldo. A week later lie obtained the Elijah’s 
sanction to send seven hundred troops to Bandah, and ho 
induced him to issue a proclamation promising rewards to any 
of his soldiers who should distinguish themselves by their 
gallantry and loyalty. 

The mea cures taken hy Willoughbj'' Osborne had a very 
marked influence on aftairs in Buudelkhand. There, 
jLT.ccnent OS in the adjacent territories, the smaller chieftains, 
ibiflemeji- mostly men of impoverished foidunes, thouglit the 
huira on iiJD- opportunity too favourable to bo lost. They, too, 
deikiiund. Tovolt. But Osbome was incessantly on the 

watch. By the eldlfal disposition of the Elijah’s 
tioops, and hy the display of an energy which never tired, he 
baffled all the earlier efforts of the rebels. By the exercise of 
similar qualities he kept open the important line of road 
between Mirzapiir and Jabalpur, a necessary part of the avail- 
able postal route between Calcutta and Bombay. In a few 
weeks ho w'as able to take an active offensive against the 
insurgents. He defeated them at Kanchaupiir and 
Zorah, then advaucing on their stionghold — Ddaihar — 
he stormed that city on the 29th of December, 
pushed on to Jakhiini, captured that place, thus, 
opiming thirty-six miles of road in the direction of Jabalpur, 
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At a date considerably later lie, in tbe most gallant maimer, 
captured tbe important fort of Bijuraghugarb. Owing solely 
to tbe indefatigable exertions of this gallant Englisbinan, the 
rebel cjmse not only found no footing in Bnndelb- 
hand, but it lost way in tbe adjacent territories. wonders. 

JSTdgpiir, till 1853 tbe capital of tbe Bbonsla dynasty, and 
since that period tbe chief town in tbe Central 
Provinces and tbe bead-quarters of tbe Chief Com- Nd^pfir 
missiouer, is a large straggling city, about seven 
miles in cii cninference, having in 1857 a population somewhat 
exceeding a hundred thousand. Close to the city, on its western 
side, is a hilly ridge running north and south, known 
as tbe Sitabaldi, possessing two summits, one at each 
extremity, tbe northern being tbe higher, the position, 
southern tbe larger, but both commanding tbe city. 

Outside of but near tbe city were tbe arsenal — containing guns, 
arms, ammimition, and military stores of every desonption — 
and tbe treasury of tbe province, containing a lai ge amount of 
cash. To protect these and tbe city, the Commissioner, Mr. 
George Plowden, bad, of European troops, one 
company of Madras artillery, whose bead-quarters 
were at Kamtbf, eleven miles distant. The local 


native troops at bis disposal were thus stationed : at Kamtbi or 
in Nagpur itself, tbe bead-quarters of the 1st 
infantry, tbe 1st Cavalry, and the artillc^ of tbe 
Niigpur iri'Cgular force ; at Ohduda, oigbty-five 
miles south of Nagpui’, were tbe 2nd Infantry, and a detachment 
of tbe 1st, of the same force ; at Bbanddrd, fort}'’ miles to tbe 
oast of Nagpur, was another detachment of tbe Ist Begiment; 
the bead-quarters and greater part of tbe ord Eeginient were ai. 
1 pur, a hundred and thirty-seven miles still further in tbe 
same direction ; the remainder of that regiment was 
at Bilaspur on tbe Arpd, a town in the samo division. the Aguiar 
These, 1 have said, wore local troops, Kamtbi was 
likewise the bead-quarters of a brigade of tbe 
Madras army. Tbe troops stationed there in 1857 were tbe 
4rtb Madras Light Cavalry, tbe 17tb, 2Gtb, 32nd, and 33id 
Native Lifantry, and the European artillery already alluded to. 
Brigadier II. Prior commanded tbe Niigpur subsidiary force. 

Very soon after tbe events of May 1857 at LKratb became 
laiown to the native population of tbe Central Proviucee, 
symptoms of disloyalty began to be manifested by the troops, 
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( 3 .spccially by tlio ravaliy prirfioii, of tlia IcK'til foirr*, in tliri 
position lio occupict), iiilinp: n lur^u ci(y, ilejiraaVaiL 
ju-rcriinf: for ]ll)^ sif'ii] fiif] nj)Oii n fow I'biiujiean p:itnnors jiihI 

SiT^rs. live nativG iMr. riov.alcn oonld not nffiird 

to pass nnnolicfil ov<>n jlio syinjitonih (if niuliny. 
Still less could he afford it nil the circunistniK cs of the 

intended risintr, to the ovt-ji (if the si^nial wliich irns to 

sot. it in iietiuii,^ wore, on thri I'ftli of Jinif, revcidod 
to him, ^ilr, Plowdon (lion ro^olvnd to not, and to 
net promptly, llo nrmno;i'»i with (’tdonol fhunlvf'r* 
who entirely fnisted the men of Ins own rej;i- 
nu'iit — the 4th l/t'^ht Cavalry — Ihnt lh*‘ Iroopcm of 
tlic Inenl repfimciit should he disnnm'd on tin* 17th of .Tune. 
Cnlniiol Cumberlego perftirmed tin* ta*-h with sl:ill and tact^ and 
witliont bioodslied. 3Ir. J’luwdtm folh/;\i'd up this 
Mr. r(tnTi!''n p]{|^v hy so .s( rciijrtln'nin;:; flu* pwih'S on the 

rnmiuiiti'^s Silubnldi hill, that they mi;:ht siT\e us n refin^e tor 
tin* residents of Xu^pur in tlio event of nn onlbrenh 
In or nhont the city, lie at tlu' same time converted the 
Residency into a bannelc, in which tin* civil mid military 
officers should coni^iecuto (Inring the nijcht. 
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These precautions were effective No twilb.st muling S'-iinus 

alarms, no outhreak netiiallv uoourr(-d. ddm Madras 
soldiers remained faithful, and, wiien ik cjilumn 
coinprising many of them was desjuitolied to .Tabal- 
piiT,! the deparfing men were K-jihiml by othni's of 
the same urjavnot Ic^s loyal and true. The pO'iitiou 

'iVCiS t\w iVkOio (iVniV.Vili, 'iVi tliTit the pirovivic.'i of vdiieii 

it was tlie cajntnl was uoluted. No part of it was 
used as u high road for troops. No Ihirojteaus (Xmld 
bo sjiarod for it fioni their more ]uessiiig duties of 
cni.shing tho 3 cvolt in Oudh and in the North-lVtst 
Provinces. Jt.s safety was in the hands (>f the Commi*isicmor. 
For it ho was responsible, it was his duty, with most 
inadequate means, to n-suro it. Fortmmtoly, ^Ir. Ceorge 
Plowdon, who represented the Cor’ermnent at Nagpur, "was a 
gmilleinan of lofty courage and inqierturbahle nerve. IVifhoiit 
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appliances, ho acted as thouglt ho possev=;sed them. Left without 
external reso;irces, he regulated his conduct as c^^tcreJit 
though .they were ahundantl 3 '' at his command, (u ur. 
And he succeeded. E%’-ontually, when the first 
fever-heat of mutin 3 ' had subsided, he restored their 
arms to the local troops. There is no truer test of a man tlian 
this capacity to meet dangers and difficulties when he is un- 
armed, to looh them calmly in the face, to remain cool and 
imperturbahlo in their presence. If to do this thoroughly, to 
face disaffection boldly, and by daring self-assertion to force it 
to inaction, finally to submission — if this he a proof of greatness, 
then most aasurcdlj’’ Hr. George Plowden deserves to he classed 
amongst the great men brought to the front by the Mutiny 
of 1857. 
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Tiir MMiKinss OF Tur, Nrzv!. 

Ii'-vvill clear ilic p;roimd if, lie fore J record ilic action of flic 
British generals which n''itorrd order thioughoiit coiitial India, 
I deal with the cventa in a j)art td the coirntn* already slightly 
touched iipOJi in the first chapter of this luraiht and upon iho 
ifisuo of which depeiidod^ to a very con^idcnihhj extent, wJtftln r 
the rehcl lion 'would or would not extend throughout the l('nglh 
and hreadth of Foulhoru and western India. I refer to the 
doininiouH of tho Khun a. 

TIkisO doiniuiotis — culled after the capital, Ilaidnr.thad, 
tho alKidc of Haidar— oecupy a portion of India 
itiiiiiTiUiiii. south of the Yindhyn rsingo, and enclose nhont 
nincty-fivo thonwnd three hundred and thh [y-seven 
square miles. Measuring from their ex trome point in the north* 
east, they extend four hniidred and seveuty-five 
nfandiOM miles to the south-we.st, and in their widest part they 
‘HT , almost a Blinilur moasurument. On the north- 

almZo'i*. Ihcy aix) htaiuded hy the central }uovim.M‘.s, <'f 

which Kagpiir is the enpital ; on the south-west hy 
portions of tho Madias Ihcsiduncy ; on the west hy the lloinluy 
Ihcsidency; and on tho north-west hy a jtortion of the s'line 
presidency, by tho dosninions of Simlhin, and hy the Sugar ami 
Narbada territories. A consideration of this proxiinily to so 
many mfinmmahlo points will ennxinee tho reader hr>w danger- 
ous ViOuld have pioved a Ilaidarahud in arms; how essential 
it 'tens that triUiqnillity should Im maintained wjtliiu liei 
hordurp. 

AVbon tho year 18a7 dawned, the Niz/tni wii*^ Nasir-iidHlanlah. 

This prince died, however, on the IBth of May, and 
n.p Kilim, was succeeded by liis wni Af/nhtid-daiiluli. 'rite 
minister, Salar Jung, nephew of liia predecessor, 
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Suraj'ul-JInlk, had held the highest office in the state since the 
year 1853. Ho was a man of great ability, groat 
intelligence, devoted to the interests of his country s^JLir Jjng. 
and bis master. It was his pride to prove that tlie 
natives of India can be governed by natives, not only with 
justice, but with a regard to their habits and mdles of thought, 
such as, he considered was impossible under alien rule. Ihit, 
holding these opinions, he was, nevertheless, a sincere admirer 
of the British character ; sensible of the absolute necessity of 
an ovcrlordship, which, while interfering as little as possible 
with the internal affairs of a native state, should take from each 
the power to draw the sword against a neighbour. The British 
Resident at the Court of the Hizam in the early part of 1857 
was ill’. Bushhy. This able officer, however, died in Tebruai^ 
of that year. Ho was succeeded by Major Outhbeit Davidson, 
an officer of the Bengal army, who had at aprevions 
period held the office temporarily, and who had then 
shown that he posBe^^sed all the (jnalifications Davidsoa, 
necessary for discharging its duties in quiet times. 

Major Davidson took charge of the office of Resident on the 1 Cth 
of April. In a very abort time an opportunity offered for him 
to show the stuff he was made of. I have already stated that 
on the 18th of May the Hizara, Nasir-ud-daulah, died. His son, 
Afzul-ud-daulah, was installed after the necessary 
ceremonies. But to the disaffected in Haidarahtid tlip accassion 
the death of one luler and the succession of another 
seemed to offer a mine of promise. The late Nizam 
had trusted Salar Jang. It was quite possible that his successor 
might refuse his confidence to that powerful minister. At all 
events an attempt might be made to discover the actual lay of 
the situation. Accordingly, when the men of the city of 
Haidanibad rose on the morning of the 12th of June, they found 
the walls of the city covered with placards, signed or purport- 
ing to he signed by orthodox Maulaw's, calling upon the faithful 
to enrol themselves and murder the Europeans, Major David- 
son was not the last to receive the intelligence. 

Acting promptly and with vigour, he at once 
roque.sted the general to parade his entire force in Oavidson, 
full m arching order, with forty rounds of ammuni- 
tion per man. I’liis parade impressed the disaffected immensely. 
On the morning of the 15th a .second parade, not less imposing, 
was oiclored. At this the Resident was present, and addressed 
VOL. T. G 
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the troops. ■’' I3y that time it liacl become Irnown that tlio 

inflnenco of Sular Jang rvas not less weighty with the new niler 
than it had been with his preclecesgor. That loyal 
jan^^ minister, on learning that a large mob had assonihlcd 
near the mosque Icnown as the Jlchha inosqne, and 
had hoisted there a gi’cen flag, sent down a corps of iVrah mer- 
conarieB upon whom he could rely to disperse them. Subse- 
quently he uiTcsted the principal leaders of the movement, and 
for the moment the plague was stayed. 

Only, however, for the moment. The information which 
poured dail}’- from the outer world into the city, 
Bjd feeling often in an exaggerated form, made every day a 
tu^p^oruia-' impression upon the minds of the more 

tion ity tiie bigoted of the population. They argued that, whilst 
their co-religionists had risen for the faith in the 
wi-iL north-west, it was not becoming in them to sit idle 
in the south. They recalled to the minds of 
listeners, liltewise impressionable and fanatically disposed, that 
little more than half a centuiy had elapsed since Dehh, the 
capital of the Muhammadan world of India, had fallen into the 
hands of the inhd el; that a supremo effort had nowiocovercd 
it, and that, if that effort were bupyiorted by the entire 
.Muhammadan community of the Dakhan, the recover)'^ wonM 
be made complete, tlio gain would become permanent. These 
were no idle words. They sank deep into the minds of the 
people of Haidavnbad — a people that had never kno’.vn European 
rule, and that had never welcomed its approach to their borders. 
In a few weolcs the}’ produced coircsponding acts. 

A little before 5 o’clock on tlie evening of the 17th of July, 
live hundred of the Eohilah troops in tho seiAuco of 
the Nizam, supported by some four thousand of tho 
uinL'i. moh of Haidariibiid, rose in insun’eotion and marclied 
on the Residency, demanding the release of thirteen 
mutiueei’S ami deserters, who, caught red-handed in revolt, 
had boon made over by Major Bavidson to Salar 
That minister, who was not ve:y well 
iuaifleni. soTved by his agents, only heard of tho outbreak just 

* Tlic gnmson at or near Haidnn'ibud consisted of a iKattalion of artillerv, 
the 7::li Itfldias Ligtt Ca’.fllxy ; HiC otd MnduiS Hurupeans; tlie 1st, SHml, 2ith, 
31tli, 41st, 420(1, and 49tli Native Infantty. Tlie force, known as ‘-The 
Haidaj4bnd Sntsidiar}' Force, ” was coramanded by Brie-adicr, nftenvards Sir 
Isaac Coffin. 
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on tbe eve of its occnrrenco. He nt once sent a special 
messenger to warn the Eesidont, Major Davidson, how- 
ever, in anticipation of some such morement, had improvised 
defences all round the Eesidency, Jiad mounted guns on the 
newly- erected bastions, and had warned his military secret arj”. 
Major Briggs, to aiTaugo the troops at his disposal 
in the manner host calculated to meet a sadden mvidson's 
attack. Seven minutes then sufficed to send every 

• n *r^ • t 1 prcparatioiia. 

man in tne Eeeidency to his post, ihe insurgents 

came on, in the manner of undisoiplined fanatics, drunk with 

excitement, without order, and without leading, properly so 

called. A fire of grape from the ranipaius sent them reeling 

back. They came on again, only similarly to be received, and 

similarly to retire. Staggered by this reception, they wero 

beginning to recover from their mental intoxication, 

when a charge of the Hiztim’s troops decided them 

to flee in confusion. Many of them then took refuge rubeis, 

in a two-storied house, at the end of a narrow street. 

In this place it was resolved to allow them to stay till the morn- 
ing. The^' did not, however, avail themselves of the permission. 
Mining under the floor, they escaped during the night. In this 
attack on the Eebidency, several of the rebels were killed ; in 
their flight from the Nizam’s ti'oops more were taken 
prisoners. Amongst the latter were the two ring- 
leaders, Ton^lbaz Khan and Maulavi Alla-ud-din. leaders. 

The former, attempting to esc^ipe, was shot dead ; 

the latter was tided, convicted, and transported to the Andaman 

Islands. 

The manner in which this wanton attack terminated pro- 
duced a veiy salutaiy effect on the minds of the ^ ^ 
Haidarahad population. It showed them very produced 
clearly that their own ralers, men of their own 
faith, sided with the British. It needed but oue 
word from SAlar Jang to rouse the entire country. Not only 
was that word not spoken, but the fanatical j\Iuhammadana 
wero made clearly to iinder&tanJ that, in the event of their 
rising, they would have to deal, not with the British only, hut 
with their own Government as well. 

Still the situation grow daily laoro critical. The city of 
Haidariibad had ever been flJIed with military 
adventurers. The custom of importing Arabs from stm crU 
beyond the sea, and of forming of them regiments 

G 2 
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of peculiar trust, had loug prevailed. Bui, in addition to tho 
Arabs, theic uBcd to conic from cveiy part of India 
byTc/ifonof tliosc ndvoutiiious Bpiilts to V'honi the sober ad- 
ministration of the British gavo no avocation. 
From BohilUhnnd, from the Punjab, from Sindh, 
from Debli, and from the border-land boyond the Indus, men 
of this stamp had never been wanting. To them wore added, 
in tho autumn of 1857, advontnrers more daugeious still, Tho 
mutinied and disbanded SipiiliiR who had been unable to reacii 
Dohli, or %'rhoso oH'ers bad been rejected by Sindhiii, poured in 
sboals into ITaidarabiirL Combining with tho other 
[X^ulrity classes I have mentioned, and who gave them a 
coidial welcome, they helped tn swell tlie ranhs of 
the disaffected and to impart to them a discipliuo in which tho 
others were lacking. 


Tho presence of these men added not a little to the diffi- 
culties of Saliir Jang and tlio Ki^^unn Every 
If nuSrs rumour of misfortuneb befalling the British arms, 
V hich reached the city, roused feelings wliicli might 
at any moment prelude an outbreak. If wc think of all that 
was happening in tho Korth-'We.steni provinces — of tho 
massacre of Kanhpur, of tbo long siege of Dehli, of tho leaguer 
of Lakhmio, of Ilaveloclc’s threo retiromonte, of the events nt 
Agra, at Indui, at Jlninsr, at Biindah — wo shull understand 
very easily why this was so. It nmst bo ronrerabered, too, that 
Tiimour magnitied every skirmish into a battle, every repulse 
of the Biitishinto a catastrophe, whilst it but faintly 
XLTw”' ^.l^ispercd, _or vlrispered ^unly to discredit, tho 
P'.opk. victories gained by tho loroignors, lYherr wo think 
of the irews of these disaster's coming upon an in- 
flammable people, hating, with tho intolerant Irate of religion, 
the dominaiit infidol, araned to the teeth, and chafing under 
their forced m action, wo may wcU wonder how peace was, by 
any means, preserved. 


But peace was preserved— rnuiuly owing to the excelleut 
LoaU'ff uTidei'standing between tho Government of tho 
iJni^.L INizam and the British Itesidont. AVhilst tho 


loriiior used all tlroho arts which a powerful nati '\’'0 
government has so well at_ command, to check tho fanatical 
ardour of the disaffected, tlio Pcsident, acting in 
concert witli the Kiziim, applied for a larger force 
urivi. of European troops to overawe tho same class. Irr 
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consequence of these representations Davidson received later 
in the year a reinforcement of a roginient of cavalry, a 
regiment of infantry, and some artillery. 

Whilst thus aecuring his hase, i^Iajor Davidson vras not un- 
mindful of another metms for employing the trained 
soldiers of the Kizam — the soldiers of the Haida- 
rdhad contingent, led by English officers — in a 
manner which might transfer the sympathies of the 
great bulk of the people, from whose ranks those 
soldiers were drawn, to the Biitish canse. Acting 
in concurrence, then, with the Niaam and Salar 
Jang, and with the full approval of the Government 
of India, he foimed towards the heginning of 1858 a brigade 
from the regiments of the contingent, and sent it to act in 
central India. This brigade was composed of the Ist, 3rd, and 
4th regiments of cavalry, of the 3rd and 5th regiments of 
infantrjr, and of three field-batteries of artillery. The splendid 
deeds of these troops null he naiuated in their proper place. 
But I will not wait to record that the other ptirpose which 
had suggested this action to Major Davidson was entirely ac- 
complished. The successes obtained by these soldiers 
elated the relations they had left behind them, and rK-mt'of 
these came, in a very brief period, to regard as their 
own the cause for which their kinsmen were fighting. 

Eram that time forward all anxiety ceased in Haidarahad itself. 
In some parts of the districts the disturbances which arose were 
eagerly quelled, and, with one exception, no chieftain of rank 
showed the smallest inclination to question the wisdom of the 
policy adopted by the Nizam and Hs minister. 

That exception was the Rajah of Shorapur.* Shorapiir is a 
small temtory situated in the south- west angle of 
the Nizam's dominions. The Hindn chief who had Shonjin'ir. 
lulcd it had, fifteen yeai-s prior to 1857, fallen into 
pocnnlary difficulties so great that ho found himself unable to 
fulfil his obligations to his suzerain, the Nizam. , 

„ , ® , , , T , Ite condition 

Gprtam arrangement?, unnecessary hero to detail, antecedent 

followed, which ended, after the death of the Rajah, 

in the administration of the country falling for a 

time into the hands of the British. This arrangement lasted 

♦ Foi a ntDst inleifesting accotmt ol tFe Rdiah of Slicim-|>ur and tie tanscs 
nhicli led him to revolt, I refer the reader to the Story o/ Jlh/ Life, hy the lata 
Colonel Mcadov’s Tajlor, one of the most charming of autobiographies. 


DavtJson 
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iill 1853, when ilic comiiry wns li:in(]<'(U)Vor to tlio imiivc niler 
in a verv L'on<litini], Tlie yonn^ INljidi, 

SJjcoi'i.rt hovvuvcr, ^oon ihVsipatcd liis rQ«mrcc^; ana, riiially, 
uftiiciiiyaii i],_.caniu so {-inlarra‘'.^(ja ok Ijn utterly rookle-'S. 

□fShnnlpur, of mind U'llL-ll tllO 0\ClltH fjf 

1857 occurred. With tlie rceord of the diKistors at tciidinp; tlio 
Unthsli C'uno wJiisiievs ui tlie advaiihijres wnic’n atonic to 

him from a KUcccssful reht'llion. ri’lic liiijah liad not 
the strength of iiiiiid to lesist the temptatinm 
lutuxicaled hy the promises umde him, lio called 
logetlior the men of his own chin, and hegan to levy Tloldlah 
and Arab mci’ccimrie*'. 

Full intclligenco of the doingi, of tlie liujah vas quickly 
conveyed to jtlajur Ihividson, AVell nv,are that to 
2 )rovciit an onthrenk even l>y an extrav.agimt di'^play 
of force was far ivisor and far (‘heajier than to ailuu' 
it to come to a lieud, l)avid>’fm at once took decisive 
Acting in concert witli Lord LtphiuBtoiie, evhft 
displayed on tin's nccahion, as on overy other, a far-sichted 
policy and a rare unscliiKhncss, ho called up, with the sanction 
of that nolileman, from the Lonibay Trc.^idcncy a force under 
Lieutenant -C oh luel !Malcolm, emmisting of a dotaelnncnt of 
lhiro[)can troojjs, tho Maratha Horse, the loth 
Luinhay Native Infantry, atid a battery of artillery. 
This force he located at a j^oint cqui-distant between 
the tihorapvir and the southern IMar.Uha country*. At 
tho same time ho arranged that a force from tho Madras 
Prefaideiicy, under Major llughe.s, shonhl watch tho eastern 
frontier of Sliorajair, whilst ho detached four hundiod men and 
two guns of the Haidaiahad contingent-, commanded by Captain 
M’'yudliam, to occupy Linsugur, ready to act in concert ^\il]l 
either of the otiioi foicc'-, as nccesMty might require. 

Before these preparations had liecn com]dctcd Cntlibert 
n-stfliciiM Ihividson, Loping to save the Itajnh from his own 
Ilov; Cajni>- folly, despatched to his court, early in January 1S5S, 
one of his own most trusted assistaut.s, Captain Hose 
Cnnqihcll. Oanqdicll, however, only wasted his 
efforts. The Bajah had given hiniPclf to the fanatical paity*. 
Not only did he continuo deaf to all entreaties, hut he wns.'it 
is hedieved, prepared to connive at. the muider of 
his guest. This, at least, is certain, that Cajitain 
Campbell received an intimation from tho Bujah s 
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own rolatiYos and servants tliat liis life was in imminent 
danger. 

It would jbave Ijeen fruitless to temporise further. Captain 
Campbell proceeded to Linsiigur and ordered 
"Wyndliam to maicli on Sborapui'. IVYudham 
started at once and reached Shordpiir on tlio 7th of sborripCir^ 
Pcdu'uaiy, As he approached, the Hajab, as is 
customary in such cases, sent his own servants to indicate 
a proper encamping-ginuud. The servants led 
Wyndliam to the place selected — a naiTow valley, 
snn’onnded by lofty hills and rocks. But Wyndham, a snare kid 
though but a captain, was too old a soldier to thc\'!^ah^ 
fall into tho trap. He moved on to an open 
plain, where he was comparatively safe from danger of 


surpiase. 

That night Wyndham was attacked by a force composed of 
the clansmen of the Rdjali, of Arabs and PLohllahs, 
estimated at from five thousand to seven thousand 
sti’ong. Tie attack continued all night, but its 
result was never doubtful. W;^dham, aided by 
Koso Campbell and the medical officer, Dr. Williamson, 
barricaded the position, and with the gnus kept up 
a continuous fire. At 1 o’clock in tho morning he 
was reinforced by a hundred cavaliy of tho 
Haidarahdd contingent. The rebels then ceased their attack, 
and occupied the heights near the towm. 

Meanwhile, expresses had been sent to Major Hughes and 
Colonel Malcolm. Major Hughes, with two com- 
panies Tilth Highlanders and some Madras cavaliy, 
arrived first, early on tho morning of the 8th. thu rescue. 
Joining his troops to those of Wyndham, Hughes 
at once attacked the rohels, A sqiuadron of the 8t,h Madras 
cavalry, commanded by Captain Newberry, led the attick, and 
charged a body of Itoliflahs. Unfortunately, Newbeiry and 
hi.s subaltein, Lieutenant Stewart, better mounted than their 
men, dashed into the middle of the rebels before 
their men could follow them. Newberry was killed ?he rebdt^ 
and Stowart-was soveioly wounded. The enemy, 
however, were driven from the heights above the town. The 


city being very strong, the approaches to it difficult 
of access, and the walls and bastions croavded with who retire 
defenders, Euglies thought it advisable to wait for 
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Colonol Malcolm's foioc, t\'1iic1i Avas expected tint night, hoforo 
attempting anytliing fiu'thei. 

But the Elijah did not wait for Malcolm, Dispirited hy the 
failure of liis attack on WjTidhain, and awaio that 
reinfoL cements were approaching, ho gave up tho 
game as pieci]>itately as he had entered upon it, and, 
accompanied hy a few liorBemen, fed that night 
towards Haidaidhiid. Aniving there, ^nth hut two 
followers in his train, he made a fruitless attempt to 
gain the protection of the Arahs. Despairing of a 
refuge, he was found avandeiingin the bazaar, wasajipieheudcd, 
and taken to 8alar Jung, who made him over to the Ec-sident. 

The departure of tho E.-ijah led to the immediate evacuation 
of Shorapiir hy the hostile hands. Colonel Malcolm, 
cn^^rs'tbe arrived on the evening of the 8th, entered tho 

tovtu town the following morning and found it almost 
deserted. Captain Eose CamjfDoll assumed charge 
of the administration of tho country.^ 

So ended tho only soriotis attempt mado to disturb tho 
tinnqnilUty of tho Da.l:han.t The prcsoixmtlon of 
that frauquillitj' was essential to tho juaintonanco 
of the British power in India, There can he no 
question hut that tho ri'-ing of Haidarahiid, headed 
by tho E'izam, would have heon a blow struck at 
the heart. Tho whole of wcstcni and eonthem 
India would have followed. Central India, the dominions of 
HoBray and Enjputana could not have escajied ; and 
it is more than prohahlo that tlio communications 
laiTiTh, between Calcutta and the North- IVest would have 
eiu'ilria hcen Roveicd. That this cahnnity did not occur is 
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The far-sighted and generous 


policy of Lord Slphinstono did much ; the Governor 
of Madras, Lord Harris, contributed all that was 
possible for a man in his high position to conHibute. Major 


* The storj’ nf the Filjfih’e end J3 EngiMl, He was sentenced to death, hut 
the GoTornor-Guncral crjuiinnted the piinishnwiit to four year*’ iniprJsotinicnt, 
after vliich lio injglit bo restored to his territory. Tho Very, day the 
received this Dews he shot himself, Goloncl Meadows Taylor thm’ks nccidcDtidly, — 
Tide Ftfiry of Mij Life, Tot. U, 

t ’Hie htcral itieaniop; of the term “Dakhnn” is “soutn.’’ Hence the south 
of India is called “ Tho Haklian,'’ tit “ tho southj' It js often incorrectlv spelt 
"Deccan," Dekliaa," “ Dekhiin,” 
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Cutlibort Daridson displayed a sidll, a tact, and an energy far 
above the average ; ho vas well eerved .by his subordinates : 
Colonel Malcolm, Major Hughes, Captain Wyndham, and their 
comrades executed -with marked ability the tasks entmsted to 
them. But the efforts of these men, great and 
valuable as they were, would have been utterly un- '* ^ 

availing had the Nizdm and his minister not piafr^Jang 
seconded them. For three months the fate of India 
was in the hands of Afzul-ud-daulah and SMar Jang. Their 
wise policy proved that they preferred the certain position of a 
protected state' to the dorrbtful chances of a resuscitation of the 
Dehli monarchy under the auspices of revolte 1 Slpabis. 
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CHAPTER I, 


sm ItUGir ROSE and central india, 


Sir Bohort 
llmiltciti 


Arrives In 
Calcniu 


In a provious ohaptei of this history^ I staicd that Colonel 
Durund had been appointed to act as agent for the Grovernor- 
General at Indur in consequonco of the dcpartiiro 
of the agent, Sit Eohert Hamilton, to Europe on 
leave. Sir Robert Hamilton, on hearing of the 
mutiny at Mirath, at once ashed permission, though lio had 
been hut .six weolffi in England, to leturn and join 
his appointment. The application was granted, and 
Sir Robert anived in Calcutta in August 1857. 

Yery soon after ho had reached Calcutta, Sir Robert Hamilton 
was called upon by the GoTcrnmcnt to state the nieasnres 
which he considered necessary for the restoration of tranquillity 
in central India. There were very many reasons wh^-^ it wny 
natural that the Government should bo anxious to have his views 
on this important subject. Sir Robert Hamilton was a very 
eminent public servant. He had passed the greater 
QnttiitotiDns part of his career in high oflScial positions in central 
India. Not only had he traversed every inch of 
that ten’itorj’-, but he knew the exact distances 
between village and village throughout it, the lay 
of the ground, the disposition of the people, the 
peculiailtics which constituted either a bond or a 
division between the several distiicts. Sir Robert had trained 


nf Sir E. 
HaTiiiUoTi to 
odvieij the 
(jovernment 
regarding 
central ladifl. 


* Vol. III. page 135. 
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from Lifi early youtli the boy who, in 1857, ruled the posseBsions 
of his ancestois as Tuhaji Kao Holkar, The training; and the 
connection — that between a guardian and a ward — had inspired 
both "with similar feelings, feelings of the warmest regard. 
More than that — each thoroughly believed in the other. Each 
would have wagered the possession he most valued on the 
question of the loyalty of tho other. Sir Eohert Hamilton was 
not less acquainted with all the courtiers of his chaige, with 
theii’ character, their dispositions, the influences they exercised. 
Ho knew to a scarcely less degree every man of note in the 
countiy. 

When, then, the Government of India applied to Sir Eohert 
Hamilton h) state the measures which he considered 
necessary for tho restoration of order in central 
India, they did that which it would have been suhtuitsa 
in the highest degree nnwiso to omit. Sir Eohert 
Hamilton responded to tho call. Ho di’cw up a ofccntmi 
memoraudxim, which he submitted to the Governor- mfv^nmenL 
General. Lord Canning passed it on to Sir Oolin 
Campbell, wdio was still in Calcutta. 

Sir Eohert Hamilton’s plan was as follows. Ho proposed' that 
whilst one column, coming from tho Bombay Presi- / 
dency, should make Mau its base of operations, and 
sweep thence the countiy between that point and ■ 

Kalpi on the Jaranah, reconquering Jhnnsf in its ehtrse an- 
other, coming from Madras, should form its base Jabtilpur, 
clear the line of communication with Allahabad afld Mirzdpur, 
and crobs Buudelkhand to Bandab. Thus Kaljq'^and Bandah 
would constitute the points totvards which the- two columns 
would separately he directed. ^ 

This plan "was fully discussed between Sir Eohert Hamilton, 
Sir Colin Campbell, and tho Chief of the Staff — 

General Mansfield — and, in the end, was, with one 

slight modification in one of its details, adopted.^ slight moai- 

Sir Eohert Hamilton calculated that if ho dela^’- 

were to occur in the formation of the several 

columns, the jiohits indicated would bo reached by the 1st of 

May, 1858. 

The modificatioa t\as iminnt-erinl. Sir E. Harailtoii had suggested that 
Ute two hngfldes of uhicb tlie Mdu coloinu would be composed should, prior to 
their advance on Jhdiisi, effect a jonction at Siprif. Sir Colin Campbell 
'rabstituted Guuah for Efpri. Giinah is nearer' to Jhiinsi by seventy miles. 
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This plan approved, Sir Tlolicrt Hamilton proceeded to Jndur, 
and anived there on iho IGth of Decemher, 
Uumn^anrt'^”^mc 3 1857, and not only resumed the appointment 
ixjiiticai charge (jf the of Govemor-Goneral’s Agent for central India, 

look np lilcG^visQ the political fnnction& 
in respect of all the chiefs in the Siigar and 
Narhada territoiies, which, till then, had been exorcised by tbo 
Commissioner of those territories. 

The day that witnessed the retnm of Sir Eobert Hamilton 

V 

gi'eeted liliewise tho arrival of the officer who had been 
nominated by Lord Canning to command the force wffiich^ 
haying its base at Man, was to w^oik np to the southoim bank 
of the Jamnnh, That officer was Major-General 
Sir Hugh Eoso, E.G-E.**" Sir Hugh Eose boro, eyen 
then, a high character for ability, decision, and 
ug osc hrmness. Entering tho army in 1820, ho had early 
given proof of those qualities, and when, in 1840, the Govern- 
ment of the Queen decided to detach several British officers 
to servo in Syria with tho "sdew of chceldng the progress of 
the rebellions Pasha of Egypt, Lieutenant- Colon el Eoso pro- 
ceedel thither in tho capacity of Deputy Adjutant-General. 
Here le distinguished himsolf no less by his judgment 
than by his daring courage. In a hand-to-hand encounter 
with the Egyptian cavalry, in which he was 
wounded, Colonel Eose captured, with his own 
hand tho iiadcr of the enemy, an exploit which procured for 
him a sabn of hononi* from the Sul tin and the Order of the 
Hishan Iftih.f sot in diamonds. For his conduct in Sju'ia, too, he 
was decorateuwith the companionship of the Bath. A littlo later 
he was nomin ted by Lord Palmerston Consul-General of Syria. 

Mrfhon, a fe^. years subsequently, Enssia w'as preparing to 
make her hid i^r the inheritance of tho “ sick man/’ Colonel 
Pose Tfis nominated seoretaiy to the embassy at 
Dopi(^ Consta.tinople. Lator on, just before the storm 
broke, ,orq Stratford do EedcliiFo proceeded to 
England, and Coloni Eose succeeded him as charge tY affaires. 
Holding that office, Ijq j^Qt only penetrated the designs of 
Eussia, hut detected qg,t the one nieaus hy which England 
could foil them was tipnt her foot down, and say, “One step 
fuifhor constitutes wa” Impressed with this idea, when 

• Aitonvards Field Slaxsti Lord Stratlmaim, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., (ic. 


in EgiTt 
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Pnnce IVlenscbikoff endeavoured to impose upon tLo Sultan 
terms wliicli would have anniHlated the independence of 
Turkey, and the Sultan, turning to the British charge d'affaires, 
implored him to give a material pledge of the support of 
England hy bringing the British fleet into Turkish waters, 
Colonel Eose took the responsibility upon himself, and ordered 
the fleet, which was then lying before Malta, to Besika Bay. 
The fact that such an order had been sent answered for the 
moment the purposes of the Sultan. liussia was checked ; and, 
if she renewed her attack, it was because the same firmness and 
the same clear-sightedness were not apparent in the conduct 
of the Biitisb ministers who ajjproved the admiral for refusing 
to comply with Colonel Pose’s requisition. 

Subsequently Colonel Bose served in the Oiimean -war. He 
was recommended for the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour for his conduct at Alma, was repeatedly cnmto. 
mentioned for distinguished conduct in tlio trenches 
before Sebastopol, and had two hoi-ses shot under him at 
Inkerman. I cannot omit to add that Marshal Canrobert, then 
commanding the Erench army in the Crimea, recommended 
Gcneml Eoae for the Victoria Cross for his gallant conduct on 
three different occasions, and that the claim was not preferred 
solely because general officers were exprossH excluded from the 
decoration, Eor his services in this war General Eose received 
the Turkish order of the Medjidio, was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and received a step in rank “ for 
distinguished conduct in the field.” 

When the mutiny broke out in India, Sir Hugh Eose 
proceeded at once to that country. He landed in 
Bombay on the 19th of September, was brought on 
the geneinl stall of the army from that date, and Bombay, 
was shortly appointed to the command of the force 
acting in I\Iulwii, the operations of which I have recorded in 
this volume,^ He proceeded accordingly to Indur in company 
with Sir Eohert Hamilton, who had taken tire only route then 
open, that via Bomi)ay. 

Simultaneously, almost, vuth the appointment of Sir Hugh 
Eose to command one of the columns in- 
dicated, Biigadier General Whitlook of the 
Madras army was nominated to direct the other. Jia-iTos coinmn. 


* Vide Chapter li. of the last Book 
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The proceedings of this oflieer will be related in tlie next chapter. 
This will he devoted to the operationsof the Man column. 

The force now called the Central India Field Force, of which 
Sir Hugh Hose took command on tho 17th of 
December, consisted of two brigades — the first 
roT's foTCf being at Man : the second at Sihor, The brigades 
were thus formed. The first, under the command 
of Brigadier 0. S. Stuart of the Bombay army, was composed of 
a squadron 14th Light ditigoons, a troop of the 3rd Bombay 
light cavaliy, two regiments of cavalry Haidarahiid contingent, 
two cx3m panics of tlie 86th Regiment,^ the 25th Regiment 
Bombay Native Infantry, one regiment infantry, Haidarilhad 
contingent, three light field batteries — one belonging to the 
Royal Artillery, one to that of Bombay, the third to Haidarab/id 
— and some sappers : the second, commanded by Biigadier 
Stenart, 14th Ijight Dragoons, of the head-quarters of the 
14th Light Dragoons, head-quarters of the Snl Bombay light 
cavalry, one rogiment of cavalry Haidarabtid contingent, 
the 3rd Bombay European Regimen t,! the 24th Bombay Native 
Infantiy, one legiment of infantry Haidardbad contingent, a 
battery of Horse Artillery, one light field battery, one battery 
BhopJil artillenx one company Madras sappers, a detachment of 
Bombay sappers, and a siego-tiain; this latter was manned, 
when brought into action, by draughts from tho field batteries. 

From tlio ficcond chapter of tlie last book the reader will 
liavo gathered some idea of the hard work wiiich 
o^r^ps already devolved upon this force ; he vdll have 
scon how the men composing it had triumphed over 
force.^ obstacles, had beaten every enemy, had proved 
incontestably that they were made of the stuff 
ivhich refjuired only leading to conquer. They had now once 
more a leader. Personally, indeed, that leader was a stranger 
to thorn, but his reput-ation had gone before him, and that repu- 
tation was of a nutuio to make the men gradge even the short 
peiiod of repose which it wms necessary that they should rake. 

That repose was necessaiy for the perfect carrying out 
A 8hi>rt iKntid of of the plan devised by Sir E. Hamilton with 

Campbell in Calcutta by virtue of 
concert Mitu It which a second force, that to be commanded 

* The remainder of tbo companies of this regiment jouicd just before the 
attack on Clianderi 

t Nuiv tlie 2nd battalion. Leinster Regiment 
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by Wliitlocb, should start from Jabalpur. Until tidings of 
AVbitlock’s movemeiite should be received. Sir Hugh was forced 
to halt at Mau. 

The time was not thrown away. The two biigadcs were 
organized; the country immediately about them 
was pacified; the line of advance was marked out; 
the men had time to recruit themselves. The 


country about Man and Indiir is peculiarly suited to be a 
resting-place. It abounds unth the necessaries of life ; there is 
plenty of wafer and of fodder; the climate at that season is 
most enjoyable ; the countx)', hilly and diversified, is pleasant 
to the eye. The halt there was but short ; it scarcely exceeded 
three weeks — -not too long to satiate the men with their rest, yet 
long enough to make them glad to be once more on the move. 

On the dth of January Sir Hugh liose, accompanied hy Sir 
H. Hamilton, started from Man to join the 2nd 
brigade at Sihor, On the 8th tho siege-train was Jntcra^n^n 
dc3[]atched thither. It arrived on the 16th. On thecaiD. 
the following morning Sir Hugh, reinforced hy 
about eight hundred hhnjral levies contributed hy the loyal 
Bcgam of that principality, started for Ilahatgaih, a strong 
fort held hy the rebels. The 1st brigade left Man on the 10th, 
and then marched in a line parallel with tiro 2nd brigade upon 
Ohund^ri, a very famous fortress in the territories of Siudhia. 
I propose first to follow the fortunes of tho 2nd biigado. 

Huhatgarh, distant only twenty-five miles from Siigar, is 


situated on the spur of a long liigh hill, and 
commands tho country siirronncling it. The eastern 
and southern faces of the foiiress are almost perpendicular — the 


rock being scarped, hound, their base runs a deep and rapid 
river — the Bin a— answering the purjrose of a wet ditch. The 
north face is covered hy a strong wall, facing a veiy thick 


jungle, between which and the wall is a deep ditch twenty 
feet wide. The western face overlooks the town and the road 


to Sugar, and its gateway is flanked by several bastions, round 
and square. Along each face and in tho four* angles were 
bastions commanding the only possible approaches. Altogether 
it was a most formidable position. 

Sir Hugh hose arrived before this place on the morning of 
the 24tli of January. Heat once, vdth small loss, .sirnugh 
diove the enemy from the outside positions they distKBca his 
had occupied in the to\vn and on the banks of the 
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river, and tiien completely invested tlio iilace. Fronting 
the efistem face he posted the Bhopiil troops; facing the 
northern, the 3rd Bomhay light oavalrs' and the cavalry of 
the Haidarabdd contingent. AVith the remainder^of the force 
he occupied the plain across which rnns the road to Sagar. He 
then reconnoitred the ground preparatory to selecting sites for 
his breaching batteries. 

The enemy, falling hack as Sir Hugli advanced, had re- 
occupied the town. Issuing from its walls into the 
thick jungle already spoken of, they made thence, 
ufTenaivc duiing the 25th, several raids on the cainp-foUowei s 
un clict. baggage animals of the force, and at night even 

attacked the position held by the Bhopal troops. They vrore, 
however, repulsed with slight lo'^s. 

Early the following morning Sir Hugh Bose made a move 
forward. Grossing the Sagar load with the 3rd 
BuTopeans, followed hy the iS-poundors, howitzers, 
and mortars, and the guns of the Haiclardhad 
Contingent, he entered the jungle. But no sooner 
had he leiohed a point well within its thick covering, 
than the enemy, who had been luiidng near, fired 
the jungle-grass on all Bides. For a few moments 
the position was perilous, but Sir Hugh, turning back beyond 
the range of the flames, sent his sappers to cut a road for the guns 
up the height to the north of the town. This operation and the 
bringing np of the guns occupied the greater part of the day. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the force had 
occupied the town, and driven the enemy 
>vitbiu the fort. 

At 3 o’clock the summit of the hill flouting the northern 

sir Hu ii'a gained. Sir Hugh at once 

nJ.rtamm- sclectcd sites for his breaching batteries, and set the 
o'l'iiiear* Ba-ppers to work. By 8 P.Ji. the mortar hatteiy w.as 
ready, AVhilst it was being thrown up the G- 
jioimdcrs of the Haidarab.dd contingent umiutnined a constant 
firo of shot and shell on the fort, whilst the 3id Europeans 
employed their Enfield lifies to kee}> down the matchlocl: fire 
of the eueiny. At 11 p.m. the mortar buttery opened fire, and 
continued it all night. The hreachiug batieiies wore com- 
pleted by daybreak. 

These opened liie early on the morning of the 27th, and 
continued it all that day and the day fol louring. At 10 p.m. on 


I'iiH relwla 
Att! tbe 
Jungb nnil 
force S.T 
Hupli tn 
cLfttigo his 
point of 
attack. 
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the 28tli a large "breacli bad been made, and two men went 
forward to examine it. They hail just returned 
when a sudden rush of camp-followers and cattle- 
drivers from the rear gave intimation that some- oj«d. 
thing startling had happened. It tiansjured im- 
mediately that a rebel force was advancing to the relief of the 
place. 

It was so indeed. The Edjah of Baepiir, whose doings in 
the vicinity of Sagar I have already i ecorded,* was 
advauomg on the rear of the besieging force with a 
considerable body of revolted Sipahis and other marches to 
levies. lie came on -with great boldness, his ^ ^ 

standards flying, and his men singing their national 
hymns. But, if his appearance at this critical junctiiz-e was a 
surprise to Sir Hugh Bose, it was a surpi-rie that did uot 
embarrass him. Instead of ceasing his fire against the fort he 
redoubled it. To deal with the llajah of Biinpur, he at the 
same time detached a small force, consisting of a detachment 
of the 14th Light Dragoons, the 3id Bombay cavalry, the horse 
artiUciy, and the 5th Ilaidarahdd infantry. It did not require 
extraordinary exertion to effect this object. The confidence of 
the Bujah and his followers vanished as they heard 
the tramping of the horses of the British and Indian vanisiies 
cavalry. They did not wait to be charged, but, 
throwing away their arms and ammunition, made rbeBntiBb 
off with such celerity, that, though hotly piii'sned, a 
few only were cut up. 

The attempt at relief, apparently so formidable, was really a 
stroke of fortune for Sir Hugh, It had been made, 
evidently, in concert ^vith the rebels within the fort, 
and its failure so disheartened tliem, that they evacaotoi 
silently evacuated Bdhatgarh during the night, 
escaping by a path the precipitous nature of which seemed to 
preclude the possibility of its being used hy man.j Their flight 
was not on the whole to he lamented, for Ed,hatgarh was found 

* Uttie page 6ti and the pages following. 

t “ The most amazing thing was to sec the place from whence they had 
escaped. To look do\^n the precipitous path made one giddy — and yet down 
this place, where no possible footing conld be seen, they had all gone — men and 
women — m the dead of the night! One or two mangled bodies lay at the 
bottom, attesting the dithciilty of tlio descent. ISTothing but despair could ha'ie 
tempted them to have cliosen such a way.*’ — Dr. Lowe’s Ckniral India during 
thp JiebeHioii of 1857-5S '’—-a hook, to which I am mncli indebted. 

VOL. V. 
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to be so strong as to make it tenable b^^ a few roeoluto defenders 
against numbers gi’catly superior. 

The rebels -were pursued, but witliout much effect ; they had 
gone too far befoie the evacuation of the place had been 
discovered. A little before noon on the 30th Sir Hugh received 
information that the Hiijah of Biinpilr, reinforced by the 
garrison, had taken np a position near the village of Barodia, 
about fifteen miles distant. He at once ordered out the horse 
artillery, two Scinch mortars, two guns of the 
reserve battery, the 3rd Europeans, the majority of 
lijmir cavaliy, and .a section of the Madras sappers, 

and wmnt in pur-snit. About 4 o’clock he came upon 
them posted on the banks of the Bina, and prepared to dispute 
his passage. Sir Hugh at once attacked, and, though the rebels 
fuiight well, he forced the passage of the river. The country 
on the other side was thick and busby, and the rebels took 
every advantage of it. From the liver to Barodia 
i7rQ Pattis Sir Hugh had to fight his Avay step by step. 
I’lj^sirXqh without loss. Two ofRcers ^ 

were killed and six were wounded. The casual lies 
among the men were likewise sovoro. In the end, however, the 
rebels were completely defeated, and, tliongh the rebel Bajali 
was not captured, he owed his safety only to his acquaintance 
with the intiicaoies of the jiinglo. The force returned to 
Ibihatgarh about 2 o'clock in tlie morning. It found there 
a supply of provisions sent from Sugar escorted by a detachment 
of the 31st ilegiment Native Infan tiy. 

The fall of Eilhatgarh had effected two most important 
objects. It had cleared the country south of Sagar 
of rebels, had reopened the road to Indiir, and had 
.if RuhAttrv-h. made it possible for the general to march to the 
relief of Sugar, now beleaguoied for nearly eight 

months. 

The state of Sagar has been recorded in a preceding chapter 
sfijar Fnnce volumc. Its situation remained unaltered. 

tRp reader Although, during the interval since we left it, the 

last Ti^iiteii garrison had made occasional sallies, more or less 

successful, it maybe stated generally that the rebels 
had retained possession of the strongholds all over the distiict, 

* One of tlieso was Captain Noville, R.E Hu hart joined the force only the 
day before Captain Nenlle had served throughout the Cniucau war, in which 
ho greatly distinguished himself. 
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and tliat, means of these, they had possessed likeTviso the 
countL’y. The manner in which they had nsed their usurped 
power had made tlie peasantry look earnestly to the time when 
the law-enfoi*ciiig rule of the British should ho restored. 

That time had now arrived. Sir Hugh Eose marched from 
Eahatgarh direct on Sagar. Ho enteied that place 
on the morning of the drd of Eehruury, escorted by 
the Europeans, officers and others, who had held the Stigao 
fort, and who had gone forth to welcome their 
delivei'ers. The 31st Native Infaiitiy was one of 
the very few regiments of the Bengal army which, retaining its 
arms, had remained faithful throughout that trying 
period. The greater honour to the 3 1st. for its 
companion infantry regiment had revolted, and it infcntry. 
had been tempted on all sides. 

Some of those companions had now to be dealt with. 
Twenty -five miles to the east of Sdgar stands, on an 
elevated angle of ground, tho strong fort of Gar- Tbefortof 
hahdta. The eastern, face of this fort is washed by 
the wide river Sonar the western and northern 
/aces by the nullah Giddri, with precipitous hanks; the south 
face possesses a strong gateway flanked by bastions, and a ditch 
twenty feet in depth by thirty” in width. So strong are the 
parapets of this ibrt, tliat wdion, in 1818, it was attacked by 
Brigadier AYatson with a force of eleven thousand men, he was ■ 
unable, in three weeks, to effect a breach in them, 
and was glad to allow the garri.son to evacuate the strenSi- 
}>laco with all the honours of war! In Pobruary 
1858 it was held by the revolted Sipabis of the olst and 52nd 
Native lufantiy, and other rebels, well supplied with ammuni- 
tion and provisions. 

Sir Hugh Rose scut a small force to destroy the fort of Sanoda 
on the Sth, and on the 9th of February marched 
towards Garhakdtd, He arrived vyuthin. sight of it atrivra^ 
at half-past 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 11th. 

Y\Tiilst the men were taking up their assigned 
positions he made a reconnaissance, which was not concluded 


* The Sonar rises in the Sugar district nt an elevation of one thousand 
jiiue huudred and fiftjfeet above the sea. It bolds a uortb-eastem course of one 
Imndred and ten miles, receiving tiie Bairmft on the right, and eight miles lo'^^er 
dcrtsTi falling into the Ecu on its left. — UroRyTON (Ecn* Edition.) 

H 
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till 8 r.M. Ho found that tlio relielp hfid tlirou-n up earOiTvwliB 
on tlie road to the south, hy which they had expected him ho 
aiTire, and that they were occupying a position close to the 
viliar^e of Basari, near the fort, in some force. Notunthstanding 
° the lateness of the hour, ho at once drove them from 
aom the positions they held, and occupied Basdri ; nor, 
tije’viuigeot though duling the night the rehols repeatedly 
attacked him, could they regain tho posts they had 

lost. 

Tho next da}’- Sir Hugh commenced his attack. He fii-et 
caused a breaching battery to he thro\vn up opposite the western 
face, A 24-pounder lioudizcr working all day from this hatterj’’ 
soon silenced tho enemy’s guns. Lieutenant vStiutt 
nvceiietit of the Bombay artillery, already refenud to in these 
stmtCfi fire pages, succeeded in dismounting one of tho enemy's 
guns which had been worked very successfully 
against the assailants, It was this shot, “one of tho many 
good shots made under fire by Lieutenant Strutt,” which, in Sir 
Hugh’s opinion, made tho Sijalhis redect on tho 
casualties which might hofall them. Certainly, 
cuauaic tLc after their experience of Strutt’s correctness of aim, 
they lost heart. In the night they consulted, and 
rleterniiucd to escape if they could, tjnfortuuately Sir Hugh 
Ituse’s force %vas so small, a great part having been loft at Siigar, 
that he had been unable to place a portion of it in a position 
which would guard the gateway. By this gateway, then, the 
Sipahis made thoii way into the country diuang the night of 
the 12th. They were, however. ^Dursued early tho following 
moriiing for twenty-flvo miles hy Caphiins Hare, with his 
Ilaidarahad civvaliy, two troo}).s of the 14tli Light Dragoons 
under Captains Need and Brown, and a diadsion (two guns) of 
huiTse artillery under Lieutenant Cl owe. Hare came 
rnreue^dby up "^^dlh tho rebels at tho Bias liver, near the village 
of Biar, led his guns andyavalry across it; opened 
fire on the enemy ; then charged and pui-siied them 
for some distance, inflicting considerable loss. 

GarhBvotd. was found full of sujiplics. Sn- Hugh had its 
weatom face desti’oycd, aud returned to Sagar on the 17th. 

Jhansi, a hundred and ttventy-fivc miles to tho noiih, was 
the next point to he aimed at. But between Sugar 
Jhansi lay the passes of I^ldlthon and Madanpur, 
the foits of Surtihi and of Marilura, the towns of 
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Slialgarli and Banpur.* After ovorcoming tbe certain obstacles 
which these places wonld probably offer, Sii* Ungh would hare, 
before marching on Jhansi, to effect a junction with his 1st 
brigade under Brigadier Stuart. 

Before setting out on this exipedition there were other 
considerations demanding attention. Sir Hugh 
could scarcely moye from S^gar until he shonld ttontwwdj 
receive certain information that Brigadier IVhitloch’s 
cnlnmn had started from Jahalpnr for that place. 

Meanwhile he would have time to repair damages and to store 
supplies. The neces-sity for this was the more pressing inasmuch 
as it had been ascertained that the districts through which the 
force would have to march, still occupied hy rebel Sipahis or 
disaffected chiefs, would supply little or nothing in the way of 
commissariat. The hot season, too, was setting in, 
and it was certain that not a blade of grass would metuwLich 
puryiye a few weeks of its duration. Sir Hugh 
foresaw all this, and employed the enforced delay in 
laying up supplies. He caused to be collected sheep, goats, 
oxen, grain, flour, and large supplies of tea and soda water, 
Mnch of the grain was sent by the loyal Begam of Bhopdl. 
The sick and wounded men he transferred to the Sdgar field 
hospital, to bo sent away or to rejoin as opportunity might 
offer. He re-supplied the siege-train with amniunitiou, and 
sti'engthoned it by the addition f)f heayy guua, howitzers, and 
large mortars from the Sagar aisonal. He obtained like wise 
an additional supply of elephants, and, what was of great 
conseqnenco, he secured summer clothing for his European 
soldiers. 

At length news came that Whitlock had left Jabalpur. Sir 
Hugh’s preparations were now as complete as they could he 
made. Accordingly a start was determined upon. 

On the eyening of the 20th of February Sir Hugh whVtiock^d 
detached Major Orr’s column of the Haidardbad 
contingent to march on a rorrte parallel with his own, t^kea tbe 
and at 2 o’clock he sot out with the remainder of the 
troops. The following day lie took, after some 
shelling, tho fort of Burodia. Pressing forward, ho found 

* Jilarfara lies tflirty-seven miles north of Sfignr, and o west l»v 

nottli of Shriligarh Shdhgdrli lies forty milns north-east of Sdgor. Baiipur is 
m the LalHtpur district. 
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himBelf, on tie 3rd of llareli, in front of tlie pass of MiUtlion. 

This pass, of great nahiral strength, had been forti- 
fiorl, and was now hold in force by a mixed army of 
vSipahitj and local levies. A reconnaissance having 
convinced Sir Hngh of the groat loss of life which would 
inevitably attend a direct attack upon it, ho 
determined then only to feign an attack in front, 
whilst, with the bulk of his force, ho should gain 
tlie table-land above the hills by a flank moveniortt 
through the pass of Madanpiir. With this view, early on the 
morning of the 4th of Jlarch, he detailed a force, 
under Major Scudamore, to menace the pass, whilst 
with the remainder, now strengthened by tbo junction of the 
Haidarabiid tionpa, he moved on Madanpur. 

The pass leading to this to^vn forms a narrow gorge between 
two ranges of liills, thickly covered wntb jungle and 
brushwood and ctipable of offering a solid defence. 
The rebels had not only crowned the heights on 
both sivles of the gorge, and planted guns in the gorge itself, 
but they had sent, to a considerable distance in advance, skir- 
mishers, who, concealed in the jungle, would be able to harass 
an advancing enemy. The Biitish troops, in making the 
turning movement contemplated, marched for about six miles 
along tlie foot of the hills, which they then began to ascend. 

Almost immediately the enemy opened fire. T'ho 
crests seemed alive ndth their infantry, whilst their 
Bntieh guns from the gorge poured in a continuous fire. 

bir Hugh sent the 3rd Europeans and the Haidarabud 
infantry to storm the heights, brought his guns to the front, 
and returned the enemy’s fire. 

The British skirmishers drove back the rcbol footmen, but as 
these retired another artillery fire opened from a 
commanding position at the further end of the pass, 
tuo refeia, So galling and so heavy was this firo that for a short 
time the British advance ovas checked. Sir Hugh 
even ordered the guns to retire some yards. Before this could 
he done Sir Hugh's horse was shot under him, and tho artillery- 
men wore forced to take refuge behind the guns. Bullets fell 
like hailstones, and the nunrher of killed and wounded in oi eased 
every moment. 

* CriT^sistmg Oj the Sith Boiohav Ti.I., three guns Baopil aruiicrv. oao 
bonitzer, a dctncliment litli light drugooas, and the 3rd Bombay cavalry. 
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The hn,lt, hoTveYcr was only teniporaiy. The guns of the 
Haidarabiid contingent coming up at this con- 
juncture opened with shell on the enemy’s masses to overcome by 
the left of the pass in sujiport of the guns in action. 

Under cover of this comhined shower, the Srd 
Euiopeans and the HaidarAhdd infantry charged. Asiatics can 
stand anything hut a charge of Euroiiean infantry. They had 
here a splendid position, and a largo force of the three arms to 
hold it ; hut the sight of the charging infantiy struch awe into 
them. Ear from awaiting, with their superior mimhcrs, the 
hand-to-hand encounter offered, they fled in disouler and 
dismay. They were followed through the jtass hy their enemy, 
and only halted to take hreath when they found themselves 
within the town of Mandanpur. 

That town, however, was to he no secure refuge to them. 
Kir Hugh hose brought his howitzers to the Iront 

o o 
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and opened fire upon it. Eor a few minutes the sir Hugh 
rebels replied, and then fled to the jungles behind. hkcristmiB 
The cavalry, sent in pursuit, followed them to the 
walls of the fort of Suihhi. 

The cflcct of this victory was very great, it bo daunted the 
rebels that they evacuated, without a blow, the 
formidable pass of MHthon, the fort of Narhat to 
the rear of it, the little fort of Suruhi, the sti’ong 
fort of ilaraura, the fortified castle of Biinpfn- — the 
residence of the rebel Eajah called after it — the almost im- 
pregnable fortress of Tdl-Bahat on the heights above the lake 
of that name. They abandoned also the line of the Bind and 
the Betwii, with the exception of the fortress of Chandcri, ou 
the left bank of the latter liver. 

Leaving Sir Hugh Eose to reap the conseq[uences of his 
rtetory at Hladanpiir, T propose to return for a mo- 
ment to the division of the HaiJarabad contingent kngade,’ 
left at Mandesar under Majors Orr and Keatinge. 

In a preceding page of this volume I have sliewn how 
Enrand, before marching on Indur, had left, for the conservation 
of peace and order in western jHfilwa a detachment of the 
Haidarabfid emtingeut of all arms at i'lJandesar under Major Orr, 
witli Major Keatinge as political agent and military 
governor of the province. There they remained 
until the arrival at Hidur of Sii’ Eobert Hamilton, ri'-opcnth'' 
That high oifieial at once diiected Orr and Keatinge Agniruaii 
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to niOTch up tlie Agi‘a road, rmcl to restoro on it tlio postal and 
tfclofTraphic comnumicatioiis -which liad been destroyed. 

A more interesting march -\vaR not undertaken during the 
entire period of those troublous times, Keatinge and Orr were 
the first repiesentniives of tho British power nho had been seen 
in that part of the country for many months. As they marched 
up the Agi-a toad huge coils of telegraph -^rire -rTore brought by 
night, and placed on the roadside, by people who dreaded lest 
the ■^\iro should be found in their possession. From the centre 
of haystacks, likewise, postmasters recovered the mail-bags 
■which had been left -with them when the outbreak occurred at 
Indiii. The little force, re-establishing the wires as it puslicd 
on, proceeded as far as (jiinah, there to await the arrival f)f the 
Ist Brigade under Stuart on its way to Chanddri, 

To tho proceeJiugs of that brigade I must now mvito the 
reader’s attention. 

In pursuance of tho instructions of Sir Hugh Bose, Stuart 
had left Jlliiu on tho 10th of January, and inaiched upon Gunah, 
the road to -which had been cleared by Orr and Keatingo in 
the manner just described. About seventy miles to 
' the east of Girnah lies tbo important post of 

ChandM. Chanddrj is a very famous town. Its splendour in 
the prosperous times of the Afughul oiapiro had made it 
notorious. “If you -n-aut to see a to-ira whose Ironses are 
palaces, visit Chandeii,” was a proverb in tho tine 
of Akoar. In tbo reign of that iliusiiious prince it 
Was desuribed as a city possessing fouitccrr tbousiud 
houses built of stone, three Inmdred and eighty-fonr markets, 
thrce hundred and sixty caravansaries, and twelve thousand 
mosques. Since that period, it is true, the i-nle of the hlardtbas 
had worked a great change in its prosperity. In 
later- years, too, its manufactirres had sufiored from 
competition with Manchester. But its fort still 
remained, strong, menacing, defiant, "witli a long history, 
testifying alike to its prestige and to the valour of its defendors. 

Situated on the summit of a high hill, defended by 
^l-lnRthor ^ rampart of sarrdstono, fiankccl by circular towers, 
Its furt- the fort of Ghanderr, seerr by an approaching enemy, 
looked -worthy of its reputation. To this place, in 
Febrnary 1858, flocked the Sipahis beaten in the actions already 
detailed by Sir Ilugh Bose, to join there the men who bad 
iwoTU to defend it snceessfully or to 2 -)eri 6 h, 


lib fjnner 


Its Htsj- 
decay. 
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Against it Brigadier G. S. Stuart, joined I)}' OiTand Keatinge, 
nnarcdcd from Grunali. On tlie 5tb. of Marcii he 
reached a place, Ehiik-wiisas, six miles from Chandeif. ^^ces 
Between Khulrwasas and Ohanderi the road lay 
through a dense jungle. Stuart, therefore sent two 
companies of the S6th foot and the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry to the front in skirmishltig order. After marching 
three miles, he arrived at a narrow pass between two high hills 
— a place offering splendid capabilities for defence. To the 
surprise of Stuart, no defence was offered. Two 
miles further, however, the road was found 
barricaded. The engineers began to clear awa 3 '' the fjTieiny. 
ban'icades ; but they had not worked long before 
the enemj'- wore seen to climb the hill to the left. On reaching 
it they opened out a mnsketry-fiie. From this point of vantage 
they were soon dislodged by a small party of the 86th, and, the 
barricades having been removed, the artillerj' advanced, covered 
by the 86th on the right, and the 25th Native Infan on the 
left. They had not gone far, however, before a veiy heavy^^ fii-e 
opened upon them from the wall of an enclosure about a mile 
distant from the fort. The 86th dashed forward to gain this 
enclosure. One odlcer of the regiment, Lieutenant 
Lewis, and the political agent with the force Major 
Keatinge,^ ot the Bombay artilleiy, outrunning the K(;,uitigc. 
men, gained first the top of its wall, and jumping 
down, followed hy a few men, drove onfc the enemy. Stuart 
puieued liis advantage, and did not halt till he had occupied 
the hills to the west of the fort. 

The next few day's were spent by’’ SBiaid in clearing the 
neighbouring villages, in reconnoitring, and in 
planting his guns in a commanding position. On 
''~^flfe^3th the breaching batteries opened file, and by ttorm! 
the evening of the 16th effected a breach which was 
repoided practicable. Stuart bad v.dtb him, as I have already 
stated, but two companies of the SOth. The remainder wore 
marching to join him, and on the 15th were only* twenty-eight 
miles distant. On the afternoon of that day the officer who 
commanded them received a despatch from Stuart tolling him 


* Tlie Sivne who had accompunicd Orr in the oponing of the Agra roadj 
no\s General Keatinge, V.O. 
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that tho hreaoh would probably be practioablo on tho morrowj 
and, that if ho would push on and join him on tho 
march of 16th, he, Stuart, would defer tho assault to the day 

tho tGth following. Tho commanding oilier set out at once, 

and his men pushed on with so much alacrity", that, 
though they had already marched fifteen miles that morning, 
they joined Stuart by 10 oTdoch on tho IGth. 

Thus reinibiced, Sturirt^ early on the morning of tho 17tli, 
Keitin > stormcis, men of the SGth and of the 25th 

again 111 “*- iSutivG Infantry, to tho attack. Their impetuous 

him^^eu” carried all before them. Major Kcatingo, who 

accompanied tho party, and who led it into tho 
breach, was struck donm, severely wounded. Tut his fall did 
not sto]i the stormors. The rebels hurled themselves over the 
The Btcrm. Parapets to avoid the rush they could not withstand, 
and most of them escaped. A letter which the 
Biigadier had sent the previous da}” to Captain Abbott com- 
manding a party of cavahy, and requesting him to invest tho 
nortli side of the fort, reached that officer too late. But tlie 
place was taken with all its gmis.^ 

Sir Hugh Hose hoard of the storming of Chiinderl on tho 18th. 
Infoimed that the garrison had csc.iped northwards, 
^ 'lotachmciit of the Ilaidardbud contingent 
Jhiiiat, to intercept them. This force came up with a few 
stiagglersonly. but captured some camels and ponies. 
On tho 19th ho marched to Chanchanpui', one march, fourteen 
miles, from Jhausi. After a rest hero of ahont two Ixouxs, he 
despatched the cavalry, hoi so artillery, and light field-guns of 
the 2nd brigade to reconnoitre and invest that place. 

lo the fall of Jhiinsi Lord Canning and Lord Liphinstonc 
attached the greatest imjiorlancc. They rciraidcd 
imr»Temce foi’tre&s as the stionghold of rebel power in 

the fun of^ central India, tho main sLength of the formidable 
Jhan/u pbel force on the Jamnah. It was a place, moreover, 
in which the slaughter of English men and women 
had been accompanied by circupistances of peculiar atiocity, 
and where hatred to tho English name had been illustrated by 
acts of tho most wanton barbarity. Nevertheless, anxious as 
was Lord Canning, anxious as was Sir Colin Camphell himself, 
that the blow, tho most effective of all to the rebel cau^-e in 

* The casualties m the capture were tweuty-ninc, including two officers. 
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central India, siLOuld Lc stniclv, they ’were lotli so lit, tie appre- 


ciative of tlio enormous value of deKvoring 


that blow at once, ’whilst the success of Sir 

Jloirh Koso's hrirrades was yet fresh in the e.caiHi'i’c" to order Uie 

nnnds ot the rebels, that, on Inc very eve fromjhinsi. 

of the crisis, they hoth sent orders to defer 

the attack on .Thansi, in order to divert the force elsewhere. 

From the dangerous consequences of their own orders they were 

saved hj^ the hrmness and decision of Sir Robert Harailton. 

I have already stated that Sir Hugh had sent the cavahy and 
horse artillery of his 2ud brigade, on the afternoon, 
of the 20tlL, to reconnoitre and invest Jhansi. He .ind sir 
was about, a few hours later, to follow wth his leptaniiiton 
inlantry, when an express arrived m camp boar- despatches 
iiig two despatches. One of these was from the 
Governor-General to Sir Robert Hamilton, the other from the 
Commander-in-ClLief to Sir Hugh Rose. 

The purport of these two despatches was identical. They 
represented that the Rajah of Charkhan* (in Bun- 
deikhand), a man who, throughout the trying forniyr to *' 


IL Ptamilton 

reCL'ue 

despatches 


period of 1857-5S, had shown unavavering fidelity 

to his British oveiini-d, 'was being besieged in his 

foi"t by Tantia Topi and the Gwdlidr contingent, and they 

ordered HamiUnn and Rose to march at once to his relief, 


Whitlock’s force not being near enough to offect that puz'pose. 

Charkhari wns about eighty miles from the ground on which 
Sir Hugh’s force tvas encamped, on the direct load 
to Bandah. Jhansi was within fourteen miles. To thTu^rder^^^ 
the mind of a soldier tho idea would naturally 
])Tcscnt itself that the surest mode of Ba'vdng the Reii;.c to 
lesser and more distant place was to attack at once 
the more important and nearer ioi-tross ; mat to act 
on the principle indicated in the despatches would be to act in 
defiance alike of tho rules of war and of common sense. So it 


appeared to both Hamilton and Rose. But Sir Hugh was a 
soldier. Ho had received a positive order. Foolish though he 
knew that order to be, he wpis bound to obey it xmlet:s the moans 
could be devised of superseiling it by authoiity which he might 
deem higher and more potential. 

>Sir Robert Hamilton devised those means. How, I will relate 
in his own simple words. “ Sir Hugh Rose considered the order 
of the Cummander-in- Chief imperative : theie was not anything 
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Sir rtrilirrt 
linTTiUtfin 
Tiliun 

LImFcIf tlir 
rc-ipniitlbility 
of onlerliip 
the contmii- 
nnci' of tlio 
inoTPtncDt 
on 


left to my discretion in my letter from ilic Governor-fienend ; 

it \Ki\H clenr to me it \vonld be n grout ]xpliti(yii 
mistabo to dra-n* ofi’ from Jln'insi, wliicli onr cavalry 
were invc.‘it.ii>g, and our force vn linn fonrtecn milea; 
moreover, supposing the force moved on Cliarkhari, 
it waa not possible to march the ciglity miles heforo 
the rebels had can led the foit, the Ihijah having no 
provisions, and having lost the ontv'orks, according 
to my intclligcnco. 1, theroforc, took on myself the 
respnnsihility of proceeding with onr operations against .IhaTrsf, 
trusting to that conr.-o as the most eflccfive to draw llio encniy 
from Cliarkhurl, and so I wrote, to tlic Govcrnor-Gcnoral.” * 

It was a responsibility 'vliieh only a strong man would take, 
thus to act in direct op)iositirin to the ordofs nf the 
tw'o highest. oRlciulfi in the countiy, hut nndr'r the 
circinnstances it was a rc.spousibility which it was 
necessary to assume. It gave a decided char/icter to 
the campaign, and cnahlcd Sir Hugh hose to carry 
to a glorious conclusion the task which he had taken 


Hamll Ion’ll 
Jct'Tniiiw- 
ttnn plvc" n 
(]« tied 
cliurnrli'r tu 
tbc aim’ 


in hand at JIau. 

h'rcod hy Sir Tlohcrt ITamiUon from tlic necei-''ily of 2 mrsning 
the vicious cour.so indicated hy the Cainmandor-in> 
str {Jliicf, Sir Hugh Ko^c set out at 2 o’clock on the 

JhrtnVf.”" morning of tlio 21st for Jliunsi. Tie arrived 1 cforo 

that city at 9 o’clock, and, lialting his ticains in the 
open about a mile and a half from the forlrc*-.^, proceeded viih 
his statito reconnoitre, lie did the work completely, for It had 
strnck 6 p.m. before he returned. 

Between the open ground on which Sir Hugh had lialted and 
The la or town and fortress of Jliaimi were the ruined 

bungalows occupied nine months before by Br.ropcans’, 
Jhiildt ” fort 4 and the Sip'abi lines. XeaT 

the town were several large temples and topes of 
tamarind trees. On the right of the lialting-groniid, sirctch- 
ing to the north and cast of the city, was a long hclt of liills, 
iliTough which ran the Ivalpi and Urchah roads; to tlio left 
wore other hilk and the iJalia roads; duo noith was tlm 
fortress on a high gianito rock, overlooking the wallcd-iu city.J 


Memorandum siitiraitteel bj Sir Robert namUtoa to Lord Puluif'ritoo, 
dated the 20t!i of Mnrcb, 1802. 

t Vol, in. page 122. j Lovve's Cailnil lu<Ua, 
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Tho gi'eat strengtli of the fort of Jhansi, natural as Tvell as 
artificial, and its extent, entitle it to a place among ^ 
fortresses. It stands on a elevated loclr, rising ont strength of 
of a plain, and coniroands the city and smxonnding 
country. It is hnilt of excellent and most massive 
masonry. The fort is dif&oixlt to breach, because composed of 
granite ; its walls vary in thichnoss from sixteen to twenty feet. 
It has extensive and elaborate ontworhs of the same solid con- 
struction, vdth front and flanking embrasures for artillery-fire, 
and loop-holes, of which in some places there were five tiers, for 
mnsketry. Guns placed on the high towei-s of tho fort com- 
manded the country all around. On one tower, called the 
“white turret,” then leeently raised in height, waved in proud 
defiance the standard of the high-spirited Eani. 

Tho fortress is surrounded on all sides by the city of Jhdnai, 
the west and part of the south face excepted. 

The steepness of the rock protects the west ; the fortified 
city wall sjJi'ings from the centre of its south face, running 
south-east, and ends in a high mound or mamelon, which pro- 
toots by a flanking fire its south face. Tho mound was fortified 
by a strong circular hiistion for five guns, round part of wlricb 
was dravm a ditch, twelve feet deep and fifteen broad, of solid 
masonry. 

The city of Jhdnsi is about four miles and a half in circum- 
ference. It is surrounded by a fortified and massive 
wall, from six to twelve feet thick, and varying in 
height from eighteen to thirty feet, with numerous 
flanking bastions armed as batteries, with ordnance, and loop- 
holes, and with a banquette for infantry.'^ 

The town and fortress were garrisoned hy eleven thousand 
men, composed of rebel Sipahis, foreign merconaries, 
and local levies, and they were led by a woman who 
Ixelieved her cause to be just, and who, classified ac- fortrcM? ^ 
cording to Ohanning's definition of greatness, was a 
heroine, though of the third order. 

In his long reconnaissance of the 21sfc of Hlaroh, Sir Hugh 
Eogo had noted all tlio strong points of tho defence, Rnsnu of 
and had examined the lay of the ground. He noted I’lr Hugh’s 
the many difficulties presented to tho attack, by 

* Sir Hugli Rose’s despatch, dated Rie 30th of April, IS53, from which tins 
description IS taken almost tcxtually- Sir Hugh adds, furtlier on ; “ A remarkable 
feature m the defence was that the enemy had no works or forts outside the city ' 
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tlio fort peroliccl nn a lofty '^innifo rook, ivjtli its tbrco 
liiioti of ’ivorks, its tlmilHap: firn, its lliici: and f^olid wills, ITo 
lind disoovcnsl that it woild l)e iicot-ssary to lako tho city prior 
to iho foriio^H, a -work iiivolvinj^ doiihlo lahotir inid 

douhlo duii;;er. In iliis reconiiaih^-inice, howcvd’, lie had dcciduil 
on his }dun of atfaolc. Tliat i)ip:Iit lie was joiiiod hy tljc o.ivaliy 
of the Ifit hripndo. 'J’ho iio\t day ho completely invested the 
city and foilrc'^s vitli his cavalry. In Ihis investment tlm 
deieiideifi read the ddormination of ilio filiielisli gonend to eap- 
tiiro not only the place Imt its gnirismi. 

Ono of the measures taken hy tlie Jhini might under, other 
ch cum Stan cos, have can sod conslderalde cmhaiTass' 
niL'iit to the hesio^erri. She had made the cmmtrv’ 
all about hare. a blade of ginss was tu be seen. 
Thanks, however, to the loyalty of Sindhia and of the Rajah of 
Tchri,* the force was tlironglnnit tlio ojjcrations abundantly 
supplied with grass, fhewf»od, and vegetable'*- 

The cavaliy having invested the city on the 22nd, the siege 
began on the night of that day. At 2 o’clock a 
dctachmcntof Itladras and ]tomb;iy sappers was sent 
vrtth two IB-poniidoTH, nml u cmn^iuin 2lth I’mnhav 
Native, Infantiy, to throw up a hattery near the Unhah road 
on the c;ibt side of the (own Wall; other parties were delached 
at the same tnne to post {.ions which the general had selected. 
tVuiking hrnd that night, tlic next dnv. and the night and day 
wliudi Ihlhiwed, they made read}’ on the evening of (lie 2dth 
four batteries, cniistitutiug the right attack.. On the morning 
of the 'icith they opened the. That day, too, the hulk of the Ist 
brigade came into line. Jt wasat once posted smith of tiie fort, 
constituting there the left attack. 

'J’he siege now progressed in real earnest. Poi Bcvonteen 
„ , days tlie tiro from ilic hcsicging batteries and from 

OiF'hfRcf.jr the walls of the city and fort warn inecs.'vmt, Sliot 
and shell wore poured into the city, mid the enemy’s 
guns never ceased to icjily. The labour entailed 
upon the small force of the l>csiegevs was tremendous. During 

ijiivinrfintid I'criod of w’hieli 1 have spoken the nion never 
rriiDlutlDn of f' )ok off tlieir elotiie.-^, nor weie the horsc.s nnhridlcil 
thmH-OpgiTB except to water. Nor wcic tlio excitions of the 

* Tobn, also Cjiljnl Urctinli, is a Bnndinu Rajk'iit Slutc. iimanlmtely to tlie 
en'^t of the .Thfinc; .lud L'lIitjuSr dh^trirts. Its Itujtili is ItmLcil upon as tho 
Head of the Duadcdiu'’. 
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"besieged less determined. Women and cliildren Tirere seen 
assisting in repairing the defences of the Tvalls, and 
in caiTjnng water and food to the troops on duty, 
whilst the hani constantly visited the troops and 
animated them to enthusiasm by her presence and her 
words. 

For breaching purposes Sir Hugh had been able to employ 
only two 18-pounders, the remainder of the guns being laid so 
as to employ the enemy incessantly, and to damage the build- 
ings inside the city. The proginss made by these IS-ponnders 
was, owing to the great strength of the walls, ex- 
tremely slow. But on the 29th the parapets of the ^ 

mamelon bastion were levelled by the hre fiom the eawtea, 
left attack, and the enemy’s guns there rendered 
useless. The two fullo’^ving days the cannonading continued 
with gi’eat spirit. A breach had been effected, hut 
it was barely practicable; the courage of the enemy 
continued unabated ; danger seemed only to increase -mnLcs to 
their resolution. Such was the state of affairs when 
a new danger arose for the besiegers. On the 
evening of the 31st of March intelligence reached Sir Hugh 
Rose that au army was vadvancing from the north for tlie relief 
of the fortress ! 

This was the army of Tantia Topi. The career of this able 
Mai'ilthd leader will be told at fuller detail in a subsequent 
chapter. Suffice it to say that, after his victor}^ over Windham 
and his subsequent defeat by Sir Colin Campbell, Tdntia bad 
crossed the Ganges, and subsequently, in obedience t.. , .r,, . 
to orders from lido Sahib, the nephew of Nanii Siihib, 
had proceeded to Kulpi. Thence, complying with orders from 
the same quarter, he had, with a small force of nine hundred 
Sipahis and four guns, moved on Char khan', and, on tho 
eleventh day, had taken it, capturing twenty-four 
guns and three lakhs of rupees. Just at this time charkwu, 
he received a letter from, the Eaniof Jhansi, begging 
him to come to her hclji. Again he asked for orders, and again 
received the full approval of his superior. His 
force, bv this time, had been increased by the iunc- marches 
fioh of live or six regiments of the Gwalidr contiu- JliilrsT. 
gent and the levies of rebel Rajahs to twenty-two 
thousand men and twenty-eight gnus. Leading it himself, he 
mai ched on tho English camp before Jhansi. 
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The position of Sir Ilngli Pioso Avns perilous. Before liiiii 
was an nneouquorcal fortress, j^arriKoncri liy el oven 
tliouEiind wfirriors, full of tho ardour of lallle ; ad- 
vanoino: aejainst and close to luta, an finny of nioro 
than iweniy thousand niou led hy a chiefmin wlio 
haled tho English, and who hud twice revelled in their defeat 
at Kahnpur. It was a position which rerpiircd in a special 
degreo groat daiing, n resohite avill, tho power to take reapon- 
sibility. A single false stop, a solilarj- error in judgment, 
jiiiglit he fatal. Bui Sir Hugh Bose was equal to tlie occasion. 

Kightly holicviug that to withdraw tho troops then 
mai'ncan fortic^F, for tho iJurpD^ie of meeting 
sif'ge null lu the new enemy, would give the besieged all tho 
mond advantages of victory ns well as the material 
nray. advantages which they would derive from a viitiial 
raising of tho siege, tho English genend resolved 
still to press the siege with vigour, whilst at the head of all the 
troops not engaged in actual duty he should march against the 
new enemy. The extreme daring of this plan v. ill ho lealii-od 
when the reader ictlccts that Sir llugh was imahle to assemhlo 
more than fifteen hundred men of all arms for this purpose, 
that of these only five hundred were British, and that the 
enemy numherod, according to 'i’autiu Topfs own admis.sion, 
twenty-two thousand men. Sir Hugli’.s preparations^ for the 
engagement wore made on the evening of the olst. He resolved 
to attack early tho following moniing. 

Sir Hugh had drawn hia covering fuicc from both bTigadcs, 
tho detachment from tho fimt being led bj’- Brigadier C, S. Stuart, 
that from tho 2nd h^- himself in person. The men slejit in their 
clothes ready for immediate action. Tho precaution was 
necessary. At 4 o’cloclc in tho moniing of tho 1st, Ttintia’,Topi 
advanced towardetho British encampment. Half an 
hour later, tho falling hach of his pickets warned 
the English general of his approach. In a few 
minutCB tho British guns opened fire, and almost 
iinincdiatoly these of the enemy ausworccl. But the fire of a 
few guns was powerless to check the onward nmich of an 
enemy whose lino overlapped that of the British on both flanks, 


sir Hnpli 
mwbj Tiliitm 
I'opl. 


* Tlie preparations were wittie^SL'il vitti ilrliglit Iw Pie defciulers of JJumsf, 
«hu tiioiiclit Pie Entflish were marching to tertaiu dc$truclioii. They slioukJ 
all night ill a frenzy of joy. 
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Tintin Ltid lut to moye stj’aiglit on to reicli y-ith Jifs over- 
lapping Things tlie troops Lcaiegbig tho fortress, who wonld 
thus, literally, he placed between two fires- Sir Hugh compre- 
hended the position in an instant, and took measures to meet it. 
Massing his horse artillery under Captain Lightfoot on his left, 
and attaching to it a spuadron of the lltli Light Dragoons, 
under Captain Prettijolm, he ordered them to attack 
the enemy’s right, whilst ho himself, on the other 
Sank, should direct another sqrradjon and a division cavniry. 
of grms against their left. On the left, Crowe’s 
division of two guns was sent forward to enfilade the enemy’s 
light. This service was performed with great skill and 
gallantry, for, though one of his guns was disabled, the fire of 
tiro other was so rapid and so correct that the enemy’s left was 
shaken. 

The tactics of Sir Hugh were exactly adapted to che 
circumstances of tire case. The enemas centre, which up to 
that time had been advancing steadily, surprised hy the double 
attisok, first halted, and then, as the men composing it discerned 
a movement on the part of the British infantry, broke rip into 
disordered masses. The movement of the British 
infantiy is easily accounted for. Sir Hugh Bose, 
in the moment of charging, had .sent orders to his 
infantiy to advance as soon as the cavalry attack 
should be well pron<>nnccd. This order was now obeyed. Tho 
infantry sprang to their feet, advanced a few yards, 
then poured in a volley and charged. Tho resnlt 
was magical. Tho first lino of tho enemy at once debated, 
broke, and fled in complete disorder towards the 
second line, abandoning sevor.al of their' grins. An opportune 
charge of tire Dragoons, in -which Prettijohn and Lightfoot, 
who commanded the field battery attached to tho cavalry, 
greatly distinguished themselves, intensified that disorder. 

Tire second line, commanded by Taiitid in porson, w'as 
occupying a position upon a rising ground, its front covered by 
jungle, about two miles in rear of the firnt line, 

Tantia beheld in dismay the men ol the latter 
rushing belter ekelter towards him, followed hy tho dL-fontan 
three arms of the British in hot pni'suit ; but he 
had scarcely realised the fact when another msion ouemy. and 
on his right flank came to add to his anguish. 

Whilst Sir Hugh Bose had been engaged in the manner I have 
VOL. y. 1 
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descrilied, Brigadier 0. S. Stnarl-, -mtli tho tietaeliment of tlie 
1st 'biigade, iiad moved round tlie lull into tlio plain on fhe 
liglit of the tinemy, in order to checl: a large body of themtavho 
were taking advantage of the battle raging in front of the line 
to move otf towaroB Jh/insi. Stuart attacked, defeated them, 
and drove them back, hotly fallowing them. So 
tHTciten- close, indeed, was tlic pursuit, that they had no 
itieK-coiid xe-form, hut hod in confusion, leaving 

gun after gun in tho hands of tho victors, and 
numbers of tboir oum men dead or dying on the field. 
This was the vision that came to add to the dismay of 
Biintia Topi. 

It had the effect of forcing upon him a prompt decision, 
'riio day, he saw, wns lost, but there was yet time to save the 
second line and his remaining gnns. I have said that the 
ground upon which he rested was covered to the front hy 
jungle, 'rhis jungle was dry and easily kindled. He at 
once set fire to it, and under cover of the smoko 
and flames, commenced a retreat across the Betv/d, 
hf'iping to place that river between himsLdf and the 
His infantry and horsemen led tho retreat, Ids guns 
covered it. Bight go llantly and skilfully they did it, 
and he did s'lcceed in crossing tho Betwa vith his 
reserve and guns and some of the fugitives of the fir.^t line. But 
he was not the safer for tho passage. The "British horse artillery’- 
aud eavalr}^ had dashed at a gallop through the burning jungle, 
and they ^YetG resolved not to cease tho puisuit till 
they had captuieri every gun that had opened 
Against, them. They carried out their programme 
to the letter. The pur&uit did not cease till every' 
boon taken. Fifteen hundred rebels were killed or 
wounded on tliis day. The xeumindcr, with Timtia Topi at 
their head, fled towards Falpi.^ 

IrYhilet this battle had been raging, the besieged had 
redoubled their fii'e. Mounting the bastions and 
Thp bf'Ei.‘gfd wall, they had shouted and yelled, and poured 
first jriiimt,’ down volloys of mnstetry, seemingly threateuing a 
sortie, Fever, hovever, did the beEiogerd' batteries 


TiJtitii Arcs 
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Tantiii states that four or lire guns were Eared, Init these must have boon 
additional to the tv enty-eight lield-picccs accounted for. He adds that he was 
followed in his flight hy ouly two buudred Sip5.his, 
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p]y 'vvitli .more vip;our or witli greater efifeot. The vision 
meeting the eye of those who manned the wall, 
moreover, did not long continue to inspire. Snddeuly arcafu^r- 
the yells and the shouts ceased — a siu’o sign that wards dt- 
tho garrison had recognised that the hour of 
deliverance had not arrived for them. 

The victorious army, retuiTiing from the pursuit, its morale 
strengthened as much as that of the enemy had deteriorated, 
resumed its former positions the same evening. Sir Hugh Rose 
determined then to talce the promptest advantage of the 
discouragement which, he was well aware, the defeat of Tdntid 
Tojri could not fail to produce on the minds of the 
garrison. He poured in, then, a heavy fire all that pnure"n\ 
night and the day following. On the 2nd the LeayyUrft 
breach in the city wall having been reported SitheiiishL, 
practicable, though only just practicable, Sir Hugh 
determined to storm the place the following moniiug. He 
made his preparations accordingij'. His plan was to make a 
false a f tack on the west wall with a small detachment under 
]\Iajor Gall, 14th Light Dragoons; as soon as the sound of his 
guns shuuld he heard, the main storming paity was to debouch 
from cover, and enter the breach, whilst on the right of it 
attorn [)tB should be made to escalade the wall. The right 
attack, composed of the j\Iadra.s -and Bombay bappers, 
the 3rd Bombay Europeans, and the infantiy of the t" atorm!^'' 
Haidardbad contingent, was divided into two columns 
and a reserve. The right column was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Liddell, the left by Captain Robinson — both of 
the 3rd Europeans— the reserve by Brigadier Steuart, 14th 
Light Dragoons. This attack was to attempt to gain the town 
by escalade. The left attack, cemposed of the Royal Engineers, 
the GSth Root, and the 2.5th Bombay Hative InEntvy, was 
similarly divided. Its loft column, commanded by Lieutetiant- 
Oolonel Lowth, SCth liegiment, was to storm the breach ; the 
right, led by Slajor Stuart, 86th Regiment, to escahado the 
rocket-tower and the low curtain immediately to the right, 
uf it. The reserve was commanded by Brigadier 0. S. 
Btuart, 

At 3 o’clock on the morning of the 3rd of April the storming 
parties marched to the positions assigned to them, 
t(j await there the signal from IMajor Gall’s party. 

Xo sooner was it given than the stormers dashed 

I 2 
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to the front. On the left, Lieutenant Jerome, 86 th, supported 
hy Captains Darby and Brochman, led the storiners of Colonel 
Lowth’s column up the breach in the most gallant manner, 
driving the enemy before him. At the same time Major Stuart 
attached the rochet-towei', and though met by a strong opposi- 
tion, forced his way by it into the town. Lowth then collected 
his men, and despatched a portion of them against that section 
of the rebel forces which was engaged in opposing the right 
attach. Tahing these in flanh and rear, this detach- 
Soccessof ment, led most gallantly by Brochman, forced the 
attack. rebels to let go their hold on the defences, thus 
greatly facilitating the difficult tash of the right 
attach. "With the remainder of his troops, Lowth prepared to 
march on the Kani’s palace. 

The right attach, on healing the signal, had marched silently 
from their cover in three bodies. No sooner, how- 
ever, had the troops composing it turned into the 
road leading towards the gate which was the object 
of their assault than the enemy’s bugles sounded, and a very 
heavy fire opened upon them.* Through this fire the stormers 
had to march upwards of two hundred yards. Steadily they 
pushed on, and planted the ladders in three places against tlie 
wall. For the moment, howeven it was impossible for the 
stormers to ascend. “ The fire of the enemy waxed 
ari^°cbecked. Stronger, and amid the chaos of sounds of volleys of 
musketry and roaring of cannon, and hissing and 
bursting of rockets, stink-pots, infernal machines, huge stones, 
blocks of wood, and trees — all hurled upon their devoted heads — 
the men wavered for a moment, and sheltered themselves behind 
stones.” f 

Notwithstanding this momentary check, the sappers, animated 
by their officers, kept firm hold of their ladders, and, in spite of 
the superhuman efforts of the enemy, maintained them in their 
jDosition against the wall. How long this lasted it is difficult 
to state. Minutes seemed hours, when, happily, Major Boileau, 
Madras Engineers, who had gone Lack to report the state of 
affairs to the Brigadier, brought up a reinforcement of a hundred 


* “For a time it appeared like a sheet of fire, out of wliich hurst a stoim of 
bullets, round shot and rockets, destined for our annihilation.” — Lowe’s Central 
Jntlia. 

t Lowe, ibid. 
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men of the 3rd Europeans. Tlie stoimers tlien rusTied to tlie 
ladders, led by their engineer officers. Some ■were 
found too short, others broke doitTi under the men ; 
hut Lieutenant Dick, Bombay Engineers, gained, by too weak, 
means of one of them, the summit of the wall, and, 
fighting against enormous odds, called upon the men to follow 
him. Lieutenant Meiklcjohn of tho same noble 
regiment mounted by another, and then boldly 
jumped down into tho seething mass below. Lieu- 
tenant Bonus, also of the Bombaj'- Engineers, reached John, 
the wall by a third. The men pressed on from oiBunus, 
behind; but before they could, in any number, join 
their officers, Dick bad fallen from the wall, dying pierced 'l^dth 
shot and bayonets; Bonus had been burled doum, 
struck in his face bv a log or stone ; Fox of the 
Madras sappers, who had also reached the wall, had been shot in 
tho neck ; Meiklejohn had been cut to pieces. But 
the stunners pushed on in streams from some eight 
ladders, and at length gained a footing on the 
rampart, dealing and receiving death from the enemy, 
who still con -tinned fiercely to contest every point of 
the attack. 

It was at this crisis that the stonuors of the left attack, led by 
Brockman, who, looking along tho wall from the breach which 
he had won, had seen tho failure of the attack aud 
had icsolved on the instant to do all in bis j^ower to uttLk 
aid his countiymon to repair the momentary damage, 
made the charge upon the flank and rear of the 
defenders of which I have spoken. Its effect was maivollous. 
The defenders relaxed their hold, the opposition ceased, and the 
storraors of the light attack jumped down and mingled with 
their comrades. 

Tho dcfenco having thus given way, the stormers made their 
way through the city to the palace, Lowth leading 
the way. The palace had been prepared by the rebels 
for a resistance in tho last resort. The conflict, as iioJacc, 
the stormers forced their way through the sticets, 
was severe. At the palaco it vras desperate. The houses on 
both sides of the street leading to it had been set 
on fire, and the heat was fearful. When, too, the after 

courtyard of the palace was reached, it became conust, they 
apparent that the resistance had only begun. 
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Eyerv room was savagely contested, Prnitlcbsly, however. Truin 
ehaniher to ch.amber the enemy were driven at the point of the 
bayonet. At length the palace itself was gained. The opposition, 
however, had not even thew entirely ceased. Tv:o honts latex it 
was discovered that fifty men of the I\nnf a bodyguard 
Ttmiiie gtill held tho sUible'^ attached to tho building. These 
Sa nicn defended thcmsclvos to the hast before, after a 
desperate encounter, they were disposed of. ]3tit 
the men who accomplished this tnsh, the SGth and the 3i’d 
EuropeaiiR, were compensated for their toil and danger by re- 
capturing a Biitish flng.^ 

This occuTTcnco had but just happened when Sir Hugh, wlio 
had been present throughout noth the left attach, 
dnvraUom received information that a body of the rebels, 
tbow\.n, nnrnhoring about fonr hundred, driven front tlio 

bWuig'"'^ to^vn, after having vainly tnod to force the pichoto 

oa'iidtTnfit, cavalry champs, had tahen up a position 

on a hill to the west of tho fortress, where they had 
been surrounded by the cavalry. Sir Hugh instantly sent 
against the hill tho available troops of all arms under 
■rtbpnccthr.v 3Iajor Gall. This gallant officer sent to storm tho 
bfuSh hilf ^ detacKraont of the 24th Bombay Eativo 
Bombay Infantry. The 24th went at the rebels with a will, 

infenu-y; and hilled all hut about twenty, who retreated to 

the summit and there blew tlmmselves up, Tho 
24th lost an officer and scvcr.al men in this attach. Another 
body of ahont fifteen hundred who had collected in 
mj^'b of the suburbs of the town, declaring they would 

smiiiiipy defend it to the last, were driven out, about the same 

trc ktCu * ^ 

time, with a loss of three hundred of their uumhe]’. 
All that night, and throughout tho followu’ng da}, desultory 
fighting contimiod, the enemy being eitlior slangh- 
tered or diiven under the shelter ot the foifc guns. 
Sir Hugh Was meanwhile engaged in organidng 
inoasure.s for an attack on the fortiess. But the 
Bani Eavtfd him further trouble on that score. On 
the night of the 4th, despaning of a bucceasfnl defence of the 
fortress, and, hoping that her piesence at Kalpi might induce 


DL'euUnry 
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* Thi^ n. Umoa Jfvcb eilk, T-ta'li Lot 4 y^ilhinn Eertintk had gifen to 
the grandfather of the JiinTfi hushand. iwth tho pemii'Sion to have it c-imed 
hcforc him, as Q reward for hig fidehty." — Sir IT. nose's despatch. 
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Tautiii Topi once more to aid lier, she evacuated the fortress 
with her remaining followers. She rode straight 
for Kalpi, and arrived there the very evening on ThoEiirf 
which Tantia, who had travelled more leisurely, evacnaKs ^ 
reached that place. Sir Hugh sent a cavalry force and ndes 
in pursuit of her, hut the start had been too great. 

A few of the fugitives w ere, however, cut up. 

Tlie fortiess of Jhansi was occupied hy Sir Hugh Rose on the 
morning of the 5th of April. The loss sustained by 
him duidng the operations against it, including the o«:vi^ie?tbe 
action on the Betwd, amounted to three hundred and fmaeas! 
forty-three Idlled and tvoimded, of whom thirty-sis: 
w-'cre officers. The enemy’s loss was computed at five thousand. 
One thousand dead bodies were actually burned or buried in 
Jlidnsi itself. 

The mode hy which Jhansi was captured attests the merits 
of the noble soldier who ihannod and carried out the 
attagk. Never was there a more complete com- Crwutrtno 
bination of daring and shill, of foresight and 
resolution. The result was worthy of the plan, 
and of the genius which formed the plan.'^ 

Sir Hugh’s object now was to march on Kal]u, to diive the 
rebels from that stronghold on the Jamnah whence 
They had so constantly menaced the communications 
of the British. Kalpi was the arsenal of the rebels, KaipL 
the head-quarters of the nephew of hand Sahib, and 
was extremely well provided with artilleiy and warliho stores. 
It lies on the Jamnah, a hundred and two miles to the north-east 
of Jhansi, and only forty-six to the south-west of KuTihpur. 
The occupation of this place would enable Sir Hugh to touch 
the left/ rear of Sir Colin Campheirs army, and, in co-operation 
ariih him, to clear the triangle, the angles of which were Jhansi. 
Kalpi, and Agi-a — Gwdliar being nearly midway in the lino 
uniting Jhansi and Agra. 


* The fofiowiug extracts from Sir Hugh Eoso’s despatch attest the great 
strength of the town and fortress: “It wvs not till Jhansi taken that its 
great strength was "known. There was only one port of the fortress, the south 
curtain, whicli w'as considered practicable for breaching. But, when inside, we 
saw this was a mistake, tlicrc heing at some distance in rear of tlic curtain a 
massive wall fifteen or twenty feet thick, and immediately m rear of this a deep 
tank rut out of the live rock.” 
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lisllr .11 
Jliiiti'I lf( 
nrrniic^ fur 
tv iif.rrti Li'i 
KaII'I. 


I’oi' Sir Ulilf* fiiiiiyliiul I;thjv.’ii iki 

rcp(j,si\ 'riu' lifill at JiinJiht of ii'-ariy dnVH 

■wlnt:]! fnl!o\vo(l Iho napliirc nf tlt<i ]tlni <,* v,ip, 
in iio {li'VdtcA (o Aliich hinl 

in l)fi flono in if'-'-lf; tin* iimingi'iio-jiN fora 

rre4]i Imd to }'(• or; 4 nt(i>-"(l, proviMotiw Inul 

If) 1)0 Itinl in, Iho innp'iziiU's to bo rof'loiiihhofl. At 
lengUi nil ^\ns n^ntly. L*'rivin<i; nt Jliniisi n Mnnll ;j;nrro..u 
ooimislinj; of llu‘ lioinl-ijiiiii 'win;.; of llo: "nl IVnnl) ly bairo- 
[■'oaiis, four compnrn’oH 2-I(li Jloniltay Knfivd Jnfintry, ilio lift 
win;; 3ul Il()]iiliay Iii;;li< ( Vivnhy. ii limnlnfl (ro')I'or^ Jlnitliu- 
nliad coiitin;i;otil, Iinlf a coinjuny U-fUibav i n]i]ii'r>, ;iiu_l tlirce 
gtitis Illioj’iii contin;;m (— llio v.-Jiolo ujaloj tip' (oifnijifsini of 
Colfitiol Hnl I jiroj-oati'*^ -Sir Ifuyh rb'tfudiod, 

mslo h of tlio 22ii<) of April, ii d*’t;u'htn*'iit 

iijuiiviii)^ iindpr ^bijor Ifnll to watclt tin rfb-O pairi'-on of 

■j) , icpprlod to Ik; ;it n jiliioo cillfd Mon, in tlio 

iioi;;]il)oiirlif)fHl, and not. fnit liim>'"lf witti tin; K{ loii^ad;" at 
nii(lni;;ht on tlio 2nlli, Icavini; ^li^ctiult^ for tip* 2ri'l briyado to 
follow two (la\fi lat^T. Mnj.ir Orr liad la*) n ]»ri*vion''ly (b t tchial 
Avilh tlio bulb of tlin Ifnitbu'.ibfnl fr)rf'i* to j»r)'V) ut th" Ibtj.ibh of 
]lan]nir anil Slnib^.uh tual any otln'r I'olads frf>ni oru'-'.‘'nig llm 
lletAvn ninl (lonblin;; liaok rutitliw.ird,*-. 

Jjcavin;; for ti inoinont fwanai ofi5t’''t.s mynsfd in 

cairyitig out t!m oub'D^ i-ntrnaJp'l t») tln-io, J jijnjK'^L' t'l rotarn 
lor a inonu-nt tolbo llnni of .Ihaii-^innd d’utitin 'I'ojii, 

T]ic‘-u two iinpoitant ]K'r;on.tp;o'- bad urrivi'il, ns I liavo f-.iid, 
at, Kiilpi llif ranip day. 'i'bo tlral not of ilio IbiTii 
tu Vvutii i.T badbt'ijn tfiiniidrno tli«‘7H'iib(‘Avo) Xfinn S.lhib, kinoAU 
ivnipi. a^; Kiio Nthib, “ loyjvv lu-rnnauny tlmt .‘'ix' iniynt p) 

and li,L;bt.” 2']n' followinL: nioniin|;l!do. Sahib nrdt hkI 
a paradoof all the (rooji's at liisdjsp.iv tl. 'J'ln .se ciinsisti'd ^if^-iiiie 
re;;iineiitsi)l t hot-iw.iliiir nuntln;;enj,sevuial joyiinents 
tn''nAu^"' of the re;i;ular Tiuti\o army rceiaiited to maiily full 
whtb, alien;;tli, lliecoiitiiigenT.sof vnijous lebid Kajahb, and 
tho remnant of llio Jliiiiif'i ”:iia ivun. Kno tSalilb re- 
viewed these troiips, iiddre^hed tliein, and then dirented '’JVinfhi 
wiiDii-jiiiiA them against llie Kiiglirln Tihitia obeyed, 

avicvr, and, ho])iii;; to meet tiieni avIimi jarK^ibiy all their 
TiMtiiT^jit burces might not lie rennned. nuirelied to Kniieh, a 
town forty-tAAo iniks Ironi Kal])iuii the Jhanst road, 
LuRiich. ■‘Old theiu took up a alroiig po'^ition, cuveied by 
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woods and gardens, witli temples at intervals between each 
of them, sun’ounded by a strong wall, and there throw np 
intrenchments. 

Meanwhile the English force was advancing on Kiinch. 
Major Gall, harassed by the enemy on his march, 
had reached the town of Piich, fourteen miles from He morchca 
Kiinch, on the 1st of May, Hero he wag joined the jroTommte 
same day by Sir Hugh Eose and the 1st brigade. ofCaU, 
Major Orr, on his side, had crossed the BeLwii, of Rose, 
attached the Rajahs of Baiiprir and Sliahgaih at andofOir. 
Kotra, and had taken one of their guns. He had, 
however, found it impossible to cut them off. and they had 
succeeded, for the time, in escaping southwards, supplies and 
carriage being furnished them by the treaehoruus Elijah of 
Jigni, By Sir Hugh’s direction, Major Orr then marched on 
Kunch, 

The country between Piich and Kiinch was studded with 
little forts, which, up to the time pf which I am 
writing, had hcen occupied hy the enemy. Prom 
these they could undoubtedly cause considerable onKfindi. 
annoyance to email detachments; but, in the 
presence of the large force now collecting at the former place, 
they deemed it advisable to abandon them and concentrate at 
Kunch, 

Sir Hugh was joined by his 2iid brigade, strengthened by the 
71st HigManders, on the 5th of May. He at once 
marched on Lohtiri, ten miles nearer Kunch, thence mui 
to put into action the plan of attack which he had 
matured. Bui, when ho arrived at Lohari, he was 
infoimcd that the rebels were in po-ssession of the fort of the 
same name close to it. Ho immediately detached Major Gall, 
wutb a wing of the 3rd Europeans, some artillery and dragoons, 
to attack it. G aU took the fort, losing two of his officers and 
some men; out of the gairison not one escaped. SE Hugh, 
meanwhile, had matured his plans. 

An Asiatic army, SE Hugh was well aware, always expects 
a front attack, lie had also noticed that nothing 
disturbs such an army so much as a turning move- and makes 
ment. Instead, therefore, of sending his ti'oops ma^c!^to 
against a position which the rebels had carefully tnmtho 
prepared, Sir Hugh resolved to make a flank march posWoD. 
with his whole force on the 6tb to a position at once 
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For seventeen days Sir HngTi’s little army iiad known no 
repose. The halt at Jhansi of nearly nineteen days 
SjrHugh which followed tlie capture of the place was, 
jhiinE£ to however, in no sense devoted to repose. Much had 
7m&Tchm ^ Jhansi itself : the arrangements for a 

Kaipf. fresh campaign had to he organised, provisions had 
to be laid in, the magazines to be replenished. At 
length all was ready. Leaving at Jhansi a small garrison 
consisting of the head-quarter wing of the 3rd Bombay Euro- 
peans, four companies 24th Bombay Native Infantiy, the left 
wing 3id Bombay Light Cavalry, a hundred troopers Haidar- 
abad contingent, half a company Bombay sappers, and three 
guns Bhopal contingent — the whole under the command of 
Colonel Liddell, 3rd Europeans — Sir Hugh detached, 
Seby””* on the night of the 22nd of April, a detachment 
thSSJjMt nnder Major Gall to watch the rebel garrison of 

Kota, reported to be at a place called Man, in the 
neighbourhood, and set out himself with the 1st brigade at 
midnight on the 25th, leaving directions for the 2nd brigade to 
follow two days later. Major Orr had been previously detached, 
with the bulk of the Haidarabad force to prevent the Eajahs of 
Banpiir and Shahgarh and any other rebels from crossing the 
BetwA and doubling back southwards. 

Leaving for a moment these several ofBcers engaged in 
carrying out the orders entrusted to them, I propose to return 
for a moment to the Eani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi, 

These twm important personages had arrived, as I have said, 
at Kalpi the same day. The first act of the Eani 
jhlnfi at implore the nejihew of Nana Sahib, knowm 

Kaipf. as Edo Sahib, “ to give her an army that she might go 
and fight.” The foEowdng morning Edo Sahib ordered 
a parade of all the troops at his disposal. These consisted of some 
regiuientsof theGwdlidr contingent, several regiments 
of the regular native army recruited to nearly friE 
Sdhib, strength, the contingents of various rebel Eajahs, and 
the remnant of the Jhansi garrison. Edo Sahib re- 
viewed these troops, addressed them, and then directed Tantia 
to lead them against the English. Tantia obeyed, 
and, hoping to meet them when possibly all their 
forces might not be reunited, marched to Kunch, a 
town forty-two miles from Kalpi on the Jhansi road, 
and there took up a strong position, covered by 
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wools and gardens, witli temples at intervals between eacli 
of them, surroimded by a strong wall, and there threw np 
intrenchments. 

Meanwhile the English force was advancing on Xuneh. 
Major Gall, harassed by the enemy on his march, 
had reached the town of Puch, fourteen miles from R® marches 
Knnch, on the 1st of May, Here he was joined the 
same day hy Sir Hugh Rose and the Ist brigade, hoau. 
Major Orr, on his side, had crossed the Botwa, of nose, 
attached the Rajahs of Ranpiir and Shahgarh at andofOrr. 
Kotrd, and had taken one of their guns. He had, 
however, found it impossible to cut them off, and they had 
succeeded, for the time, in escaping southwards, supplies and 
carriage being furnislied them by the treacherous Rajah of 
Jigni. Py Sir Pugh’s direction. Major On’ then marched on 
Knnch. 

The country between Piich and Kiinch was studded ^vith 
little forts, which, tij> to tho time jof which I am 
writincr, had been ocenpied by the enemy. Hrom The rebels 

,1 1^1, n*' ‘ 1 11 coDccntrdte 

these they could iinclonbtcdiy cause considembie onKflnoh. 
annoyance to small detachments ; but, in tho 
presence of the large force now collecting at the former place, 
they deemed it ad^hsable to abandon them and concentrate at 
Knnch. 

Sir Hugh was joined by Ms 2nd brigade, strengthened by the 
71st Highlanders, on the 5th of May. He at once 
marched on Lohari, ten miles nearer Kiinch, thence senJs 
to put into action tho plan of attack which he had 
matured. But, when ho arrived at Lohari, he was 
informed that the rebels were in possession of the fort of the 
same name close to it. He immodiateM detached Major Gail, 
with a iving of tho 3rd Europeans, some artillery’' and dragoons, 
to attack it. Gall took the fort, losing two of Jiis officers and 
some men; out of the garrison not one escaped. Sir Hugh, 
meanwhile, had matured his plans. 

An Asiatic army, Sir Hugh was well aware, always expects 
a front attack. lie had also noticed that nothing 
disturbs such an army so much as a tnmmg move- and innkcs 
ment. Instead, therefore, of sending his troops marTh^to 
against a po.'^ition which the rebels had carefully tnmthc 
prepared. Sir Hugh resolved to make a flank march pt^uon. 
vith his whole force on the Oth to a position at once 
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facing tlie imfoitiiicd eido of tl^o town of Kuncli, and tlireatcn- 
ing sericjuily tlio enoiny’s line of retreat from that place to 
Kalpi. 

tliia Tiow Sir Hugh hroko up from liis oiicamping- 
groimd early on Iho morning of tbo dtb, and, making 
]lGrenci:r>fl a flail Ic Ilia I'ch of fourtcon milcK, hrcjiiglit his force 

into tho position contemplated. His 1st brigade, 
fnnning Ins Icfr, rested its extreme left on the village 
of Nagupura ; his 2nd hrigado, forming tho ccnti'O, occupied 
tho village of Cliumair ; Major Oit’h Haidanihiid force, forming 
tho riglit, occupied the village of Umia. Tliis position was two 
miles from Kunch, 

It was 7 o’clock in the morning heforo the troops sighted 
the rebels, though etill invisible to them. Sir Jlngh, 
^ dranil*^ wbo liad mnrchcd witli tho 1st brigade, ordered 
them a dram of rum and some biseuitj^wliilst ho 
galloped to inspect tho armiigements made in tho centro and 
on the right. In an hour ho returned, and ordered 
Major Gall, with a detachment of cavahy, to 
reconnoitre tho wood, garden, and temples which 
lay between him and Kunoh, covering that advance by a firo 
of shot and shell. At tho sanio time he directed tho siegc- 
gnns to take up a position whence they could play u])on tho 
town. 


Gall soon re turned with a report that tho enemy had ro- 
Ireated through tho wood to tho part of it near tho 
GaU’a'roport, tovTi, having in their rear a body of cavalry ; that 
the siege* guns. h?M liwl the- eh'eet of driving the 
rebels on the light of tho wood into tho torni, hut that some 
outworks wero still occupied by them. 


Sir Hugh dotennined at once to clear tho wood and tho out- 
works with his infantry-, and then to storm tbo 
fit (1 tQ-irc^os towm. Coveiiiig his loft wing with a wing of tbe 
8Gth, and tbe wliolo of tbo 25th Bomha}- Native 
Infantiy, in skiimishiug order, and supporting their 
flanks vith cavalry and lioi*so artillery, ho sent them into the 


wood. Advancing in perfect order, the gallant Sipahis of tho 
25th Native Infantry cleared the wood, temples, and walled 
gardens in front of them, whilst the SUtli, malting a circuit to 


* The meu Imd nothin|T to eet thnt day lili S r.5i., except the small ainoant 
of food tlicy cjuricd m their Imvcrs.icks. 
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their left, canied all the obstacles in their front, and then, 
biinging their left shoulders forward, advanced, de- 
spite a heavy tire of artilleiyand musketry, tliruugh 
the north part of the town and took the ford anve-i tiie 
This operation, performed by the 1st brigade, drove on^'tE^lDtre, 
the enemy’s right on their centre. 

Moanwhile, Brigadier Stcuart, commanding the 2iid brigade, 
having observed a body of rebel infantry strongly 
posted in cultivated ground threatening the line of nfronis 
attock of his brigade, marched to dislodge them, ydtotho 
The rebels contested their position with great valour, brigade 
and it rvas not until the 1st brigade, establishing 
itself in the manner already described, threatened their flank, 
that they gave w'ay. It had been intended that Brigadier 
Stouart should then march straight into the town, hut, with 
the view of cutting olf the rebels, he moved to the south of it 
and missed them. 

l\Iajor Orr’s force had, whilst this wms 
going on, advanced through the wood, round cut'^offo7e rebels 
the town, to the plains traversed by the road 
to Kalpi. 

Although the operations of ■whioh I have given an outline 
had taken only an hour, aud the rebels in that short period had 
been completely defeated, tlioj’- managed, nevertheless, to gain 
with the bulk of their forces the Kalpi road in advance of theii' 
pursuei's, and on both sides of this 5oad tliey wore now endea- 
vouring to restore some sort of Older in their masses, 
so as to check bv every means in their power the 'rbf'Qnpmy, 
ardour of the pursuit When Sir Hugh Eos e, then, gam the 
emerging from the narrow streets of the tovm, 
formed up his brigades for a rene’wed attack, he retreat 
hobeld the enemy rcti'oating in a long irregular 
lino, covercd by slurmishor.s at close distances, the skirmishcis 
supported by groups who acted to them as a sort of bastions. 

The terrihe heat of the day, and the po'wor of tlie sun, which 
had made itself felt with fatal effect on many of his European 
Infantry soldiers* forbade him furtlier to 
risk those soldiers in a pursuit which could Ttie heat of the sun 
not fail to entail a sacrifice of ninny valuable hhkhis'infdm^^ 
lives. He, therefore, halted them, whilst butheiaunciiris he 
ho launched m pursuit the c.avairy of both npursu 


* ilony of the Sijiihis were also struck down by the stin. 
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brigiidcs and of Hajor Oit'h force,* and tlio liorho artilleiy and 
fiold gllllH. 

Then wis -witncpscd nation on iho |mrt of tlio nOiels ivhich 
impelled admiral ion from tlndr enemir'^, Tim 
rmrAtc'r nmniiorin ^vlnell they cnnditcied llmir rclroal could 
lurirVm not ho Rurpa^'^ied. Tlicy rememherad tlm le^soim 
■which thoir Eiiiopoini rifiicciR liad well tnnglji 

them. Thero was no hiirn', no diMirdci, no rushing to the 
rear. All wnn orderly as on a fiohlAlny. d'hough their lino 
of fildiniishoi'M was two miles in length, it neviu' wavered in 
a tingle ]inint. d'hc men fired, then r.ui hehind the relieving 
men, and loaded, d’lie Tchoving nu'n tiirii tired, and ran haul: 
in their turn. They even attempted, when tlnw thought llie 
pursuit was too rash, to take up a jxisitiuu, i-o av, to bring on 

it an enfilading fire. d'heir movement was so 
threatening that Sir Hugh ordcri'd Prettijohn, 14lli 
Light iJragouns, to chnrgn the enfilading party, 
an ordm carried out hy that most daring oflicer avitli great 
gallantry and suecess. ythl, hansever, the reVds 
Tiir'ftiH'i maintained tho order of tiicdr retreat, nor w.i*; it 
fcrrM^nt until many of them had hocn killed, and all tlicir 
mti‘cm''i'jn ea]itured, tiiat the survivors woie 

I'Uy, diivcn in on the main body. Then, for tlic ilrst 
time, they lost their nerve; then lliey crowded 
into the Knlpi road, u long and hrlplc-s erdnmn of runawar.s. 
But tho pur.sucrs wcio comjdetely Died; they a\cro nnahle to 
move faster than at a w’alk ; the caviilr)* hor,-es 
Tiiciidors were Iniocked np; and, whilst the guns could net 
cxhnmu.nl, upproacli Tioiir iiiiungli to firo gr:L)ie^ tho cavaliy 
could only pick up an occasional straggler. AVIicii, 

then, a few Immlrcd yards further, hrokeu " giound, over 
which tho rebels scattered, supervened, the luirsuit (‘amo to 

an end. it had prorluccd gieat ro^nlt^^. The rebels 
pursuit. iniio ^ins, a qurmlity of uinininntion aun 

stores, ami fivo nr six hundred men in lulled and 
wounded. TJic mutinous r>2nd Bengal Native Infantry, which 
covered tho retreat, was almost aumhiluted. Tho English lo-s 
was tlirco oflicors and fifty-imio men lulled and wounded, iu 
addition to many Btrnck down hy tho sun. 

The defeat at Kiinch sowed great mistiusl among the rchcB. 
The infantry Sipahis tannlcd the cavalry- troojiers wth having 

' Except a partj lelt to -tvatch tlie JuUiin road mid tlic rear. 
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abandoned them, and, tTie men of all three aims hrouglit the 
same accusation against Tantid Topi, who had. dis- 
appeared, at Kiinch even moie rapidly than lie had t-ittherobcia 
galloped away from the Betwa. The Jhdnsi 
horsemen, too, came in for their share of almse, and, 
when they excused themselves on the plea that they had felt 
hound to escort theii' Eani* to a place of safety, they were only 
vilified the more. To such an extent did the animosities among 
the several parties who constitaited the rebel force proceed, that 
on the morrow of their reaching Kalpi, the rumour, that Sir 
Hugh was advancing by forced marches against that place, 
sufficed to induco them to disperse. It is believed that shortly 
after that rumour aiTived there were only eleven Sipahis left 
in the town and fort of Kalpf. This dispersion was, however, 
soon remedied in a manner to be hereafter described. 

The report which had so disquieted the rebels at Kalpf was 
not baseless. Despite the fact that his ammunition 
was well-nigh exhausted, Sir Hugh, determined to p^siito m, 
give the enemy no breathing time, had pushed on 
with all practicable speed from Kunch, On the 15th he 
established himself at GnlauJf, on the Jamnah, six 
miles from Kalpf. GulauH is not on the direct 
road between Kunch and Kalpf, but two reasons himspifRt 
had prompted Sir Hugh to march on it in preference Knipt 
to taking the direct route. In the first place, he 
had heard from the Commander-in-Chief that Colonel G. Y. 
Maxwell had been detached with the 88th Foot, some Sikhs, 
and the Camel corps, to co-operate with him ; and, 

Maxwell havina reached the left bank of the Jamnah Hia r™;oc3 
opposite Gulauh, Sir Hugli was able to hold out his that rautc. 
hand to him at that place. In the second, by 
inarching on Guldnlf, Sir Hugh turned the fortifications which 
had been thrown up to impede his advance, and threatened 
Kalpf from an unexpected quarter. 

Sir Hugh’s march from Kiinch to GulauH, though uno2rposed 
by the enemy, was in all respects most trying. The 
terrible heat, and the rays of the sun, told upon his cimr.ilaer of 
men ivith deadly effect, and admissions to the toc^ruit 
ho32iitals and deaths increased at an alarming rate. 

This faqfWvas well known to the rebels, and they did their 

The Riiiu fled to Kalpi after the defeat; Tantia Topi to Cfiirkf, near 
Jatuiui, the residence of his parents. 
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nrr rrli'- 
f' ift' J 1')' 
tlif- ^nv\lTb 
• T ]1 iii'l’ilj 


utmosl 1o I'cnj) full iulvaiitup;*) frmn it. An hiiorceplefl f'fjiu'Tnl 
mAcr l)v tlh'lr ^ciuual-'m-oiiif'f, nlnnit O.iiHlniKj, flin-f-kA 

that no attnoh slumkl Iw; miult! upan tlio Kunipi-an iiillth-iv 
liofurolO o’cluolc in tho GuVi us figliliiig in the Min olthar kllktl 
thoin nv hont them to tlicir IuisjiJIuIp, Ihit in opitu of liio In .it 
Gnhiiili was iciaohod on tho Ihilif coiiinmiiicntinuR \ViTO oponi'd 
v'itli idu.xtvolh uuil Sir in ucaud'nicc wth liis invaviuhio 

custom, iTiiulu prompt ((rruiiKomcnhs for ongui^in*; the mtemy. 

now crumtitulcd the oni'inv ? I Iulm,' ri-lalfd liow, in the 
jiaiiio enured by the rumour of tiir niie:h*h imwnrd 
maich, only edoven rebel SijnihiF had Itecu left in 
tho town and fort. A few dnyn laior. howev* r, the 
unexpoded urtivul of tho Xivv;ab nf iV.vudalv with 
tivij ihou'-arid l)oi>'‘, sonio i^nns, and many fullowem 
—tho remnant of tho force dofoutod hy Gourral "W'iiithK’l: iit 
llandnh, in the manuor tu ho told in tho next chapter — and Jiis 
ouergetic exiTtions, haehed hy thoM' of tho illani of dhiinsi, 
jiiodnced ono of tho-o olmnj^ies fr*>m desjiair lu 
rwlf.jNici- oonfidencc which mark tho Indian chiiraoter/ T)*e 

ttoime Sipahis wdin Jmd left ret iiriit^l, and, e'churl'd hy 

their leaders to hold to the lust K!il[u', tlndr only 
aiTcnal, and to win tlieir rii^ht tu jiaradi'-e hy exti'niihiiuinf^^ tho 
infidel Englipli,']' declared their i evolution tu defend it to tho 
last, 

Although as a fortiheation Kalpi had hut little to hinst (d, 
its po^itinu v.Ms imusnaily strong. It was jirotoctod 
e!^a'ilin(jr sides hy ravines, to its tnmt hy live lines of 

ivaip' defence, and tuit^rearby the damnah, fiviu which 
rises the ])recipitons rnck un which stamis tho fort. 

Botw'cen the llritish ewmp'nnd Ktdjti, indeed, existed a 
mo^t Gxtraurdiuarx' hil)yiinth of ravines, OM;r whicb 
^ ''riillcry and cJivaliy^ could make nu ])rogre*-s, hut 
u^li7*c\'T funiished an interniinahlo co\ei ot the most 

,ind formidable dcsnriittion fur infantry. On the, so to 

speak, iongnos of land formed hy the prolnng.ation 
of the ravines, tlio rebels had rajudly tlmnvii up inlrenchmcnts, 
and had cut trenches near to the.Me in a manner tendering it 
impossihlo that they should ho turned, liven should they no 
driven out of tho itiUonohmotvts, it was within tho power ot th,e 
rebels to fall back on oighty-fniir tmnple^, built, as well as tbe 

* Sir Uagli Hires tlie 'ittli uf May, IHtVs. 

t lutLTcejJtcd letter, uhm 
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walls roiind tliem, of the most solid masonry. These temples 
constituted a second line of defence; the outwork of ravines a 
third ; the town of Kalpi a fourth ; another chain of ra^dnes a 
fifth ; and the fort the last. 

On the IGth, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, constant skirmishes 
occurred between tho two armies, the enemy being 
tho attaelcing party. On all these occasions they 
were repnlsed, hut the British suffered much from twommic?. 
the sun, as well as from the incessant toil, anxiety, 
and heat. On the 19th a mortar battery, established on the 
right front of tho Briiish position, opened on the town. On 
the 20 th a detachment from Colonel MaxwoU’s 
brigade, consisting of two companies of the 88th, 
and a hundred and twenty 8ikhs, crossed the river, SirHugU. 
and joined Sir Hugh Rose. On tho 21st the 
batteries from Jlaxwell’s camp opened on the fort and town. 
On the 22nd Sir Hugh determined to deliver his long-meditated 
blow'. 

Sir Hugh had, from the fiint, cleteianined that, whilst 
HaxwelPs batteries should shell Kalpi, he would 
clear tho ravines and the other obstacles and attack 
the left face of the fort. Resolved to keep his men attack, 
for this great blow, he had contented himself vrith 
simply repulsing the attacks I have mentioned. But when he 
received information that the rebels were meditating an attack 
on tho 22nd, which should be fatal to one of the contending 
parties, ho, now i cady for them, resolved to second their views. 

Tiio rebels had prepared a plan so skilful, that, if carried out 
with courage and resolution, it had many chances in 
its favunr. Whilst them right should make, with 
great domonstrations, a false attack on the British attack, 
loft, they proposed to steal np the ravines with their 
main body, and try and ovei whelm tho right, weakened, they 
hoped, by detachments sent to support the left. 

it must he undeiutuod that the British fmee occupied the 
ground situated between the river Jamnah and tho road 
running from Kalpi to Bandah; that its right rested on tbe 
ravines near the river; whilst its left nearly touched 
that road. In pursuance of their plan, the rebels TkoroMs 
marched out in masses at 10 ociuck on the 22nd ixiuic, 
along the Bandah road, and threatened the British 
left, opening fire simulraueously with their guns on its ceotre. 
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JTainl.itiilhp 
that nttacl.', 
ihry Miil- 

dciity (lirrct 
till ir lailn 

tipaln-t th<s 
ltrlti«h rlpht. 


Tliis (itlnclf, Iio/idetl l>y of BajHjsih nn^l hy Ilao 

Siiliil), nephew of ^7^nA Suhih, llnnj^h inivJuktl only an a fcini, 
Koon Jiiade ilKt-lf felt, and tlie liritish ]cfL hecinao 
nminti.ick lioavily engngt'cl. Siill Sir nMufulent as to 

thMiriiai objeci of the eiuauy, ditl not, move ji man 

from liis ITo eonlcnled htnipolf with rej'tying 

to the oncmy’a giinK with liis j^nuB hi a atyle whieli soon ftire.y] 
the reh<-]s to Hinhor up ami fall haelr. Ihit the 
Tf-viriiiy!'^ attach on his left not only eontiiun'd, hut It'camo 
voiy real imh’Od : still Sir Ilnp;h dul not move u 
man from hia right. It waa woU Im did tint. Snddoiily, if 
hv magic, the wliolc line of rrivine.a iKjcvimo n mahf< 
of fire; the oiiMtiy’a hattoricK (•pi-tir'd, and tlietr 
infantry, cliinhing from l>"!(>w, jionred in an over' 
whcditiing nnishetry fire on tin- right of tho Ilritihli 
lino. 'J’lie snddenneK't of the attach, the Kiiporier 
iiniubers of tluiHo mahiag it. and the torrihlo heal 
of tho day gave the rohelK a groat advantage. 
Another point, too, was in their favour. Mtvny of the Jhifudd 
riflos had iK’fomo clogged l>y constiint use in all weathers, innl 
the men, after a few (lisclinrges, Imd found it very difiicnU to 
load tlicin. The Min, too, had Kfnich down an nnnviml nnadv'r 
of the Europeans. When, then, the rebels, sturting np in great 
uumhers from the ravines, i»ourcd in volleys which tho lirithii 
rcjdy to only feehly, when tliey saw tliat each 
disehargo from tho thin red lino hecimo weaker 
tlian tiuit jiroeeding it, they le^gan to gain a con- 
fidence they had never felt before. 'Tlioy pressed 
tiu with loud yells, ti>o Eritisli falling hack, until they np- 
pronchod the British light field-guns and mortar-bat tery. Then 
it was tliat Brigadier C. S. Stuart, dismounting, 
placed hitnsolf by the guns, .and bade the gunners 
cs. sttinru defend them witji their Hvc\s. Tho Ffith and -5tli 
Native Infantry, in thin extended line, disputed 
the advance step by .step. Still the rebels pressed en,^ 


The Cdrifl* 
tlejice of 
I he relieli 
incrca-'t-.. 


* “Well do I rctaeiiilor.'’ «Tj{c< to me n ve.w e-lhitit oHIcct, v2io prwtlr 
diKtmpiWiCil limi'JoU throughout this eaiiip-iiqu, “ Well do I rrriicjulv’r thst d.iy. 
Nearly four hundred of my regiment, * the nere htrtf <fe eoruhit, the native 
reghnent was not much hetl(T, nud llioimud'i of yelling were prii?dng 

on, n river in our roar. 'We wen* well-nigh heaten. when tin* Camel cv'rpi cam? 
np, and nhouf one luiudred and fifty fre.-h trtKjp*. ^!WIl tutmsl the tide, and reuT 
the bliang-possesH'd enemy to the* right-uhuut again. It wa*? the Cauu-I c-iq'* 
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Sir Hn?h 

bTinjra Tip 
the Camel 
corf 8 at the 
critical 
moment. 


and it seemed as tiioiigli from tbeir very numbers tlioy 
must prevail, -when Sir Hugli, to wbom news of 
the attach had been conveyed, brought up the Camel 
corps, which had opportunely crossed the river that 
very morning, at their best pace ; then, dismounting 
the men, and leading them forward himself at the 
double, charged the advancing foe, then within a few yards 
of the British gnns. For a .moment the enemy 
stood, but only for a moment. A shout, a dash theaajT 
forward from the whole line, and they went head- 
long into the ravines below. Not only was the attack on the 
light repulsed, but the victory was gained ! The attack on the 
left collapsed when it was seen that that on the right had 
failed, and the guns, gaining the rebels’ flank, inflicted great 
loss on them as they fled. Sir Hugh followed them up so 
closely that he out off a number of them from Kalpi. The 
fire from Haxwell’s batteries made those who reached that fort 
feel that it was no secure place of refuge. They 
evacuated it accordingly during the night. The Jyncuato^ 
rest of their force, pursued by the horse ai*tillery Kaipf. 
and cavalry, lost their formation and disperaed, 
losing aU their guns and baggage. Even the Eani of Jhdnsi, 
who fled with them, was compelled to sleep under a tree I 

The position of the troops, their sufferings, the feelings that 
animated them, are thns graphically described by 
an eye-witness who, thioughout its duration, took 
part in the campaign, and who 8nbseq[uently gave 
to the world an eloquent record of the achievements 
of his comrades. “ This was,” wiites Hr. Lowe,* “ a 
hard day’s work, and a glorious victory won over 
ton times our number under most trying oircnmstances. The 
position of Kaipf; the numbers of the enemy, who came on 
with a resolution and a display of tactics we had never before 
witnessed ; tbe exbansted, weakened state of the general’s 
force ; the awful suffocating hot winds and burning sun, which 
the men had to endure all day, without time to take food or 
water, combined to render the achievement one of unsurpassed 

tliat literally saved Sir Hugh Rose’s division. The enemy were within twenty 
yards of our battery and outpost tents, the latter full of men down with sunstrohe 
Another quarter of an hour and there wordd have been a massacre. Ever sinc< 
that day 1 have looked upon a camel with eyes of affection.” 

^ Lowe’s Central India during the Hebellion of 1857-58. 
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difficulty. Bvorysoul ongap;c(l in tliifi iinportnnt action Kufiered 
nioro or Ickk. OfficoTS and men fainted away, or 
Thcinin- ^ dioppcd do\vn OK lliougli fitruck ky Hglitning in the 
minrnncc.^' delirium of a sniif^troko; yet all this was endured 
without a murmur, and in the cool of the evening 
wo were speculating upon the capture of Kaljif <m the morrow." 

Boforo daybreak the following morning, Sir Ilugh marched 
on that place. His Ist brigade, under Brigadier 0. S. Stuart, 
ho sent through the ravines, following tho course of the Jaimiah, 
whilst ho led tho 2nd himself,*' along tho Kalpi road. 

Colonel MaxwolVfi battorios still continued to shcdl the fort 
and tho villngoB in front of it. As tho two hrigudes 
Tijefortof advanced, however, theso villages wore ahandoued 
c\*)icuMcd. hy tho rohcls, and it soon Imcamo apparent tlmt no 
serious resistance was contoniplaled. ^Yhcn tho two 
brigades, having ovorcomo all obstacles in their jiath, united 
near tho town, and advanced into it, they were notojiposcd; the 
rebels had fled, quitting for over tho arsenal which had served 
them so long and so w’cll.t 

Tho capturo oCKalpf completed tho plan of the campaign for 
tho column having its base at !Muu, which Sir 
Tiiortnturr Bohort Hamilton had Huhruitted to tho Govomor- 
conipial’* General and tho 0«*mmander-in-Cbicf foward.s tho 
ftamiuoii'fl closo of tlio preceding year. In all respects that 
riftii. plan had been e.arriod out. Hlarchiug from IMau in 
Novomher Sir ITugli Boso had, in five months, 
traversed central India, crossing its numerous rivers, storming 
strong forts, taking many towns, defeating armies vastly 
superior in numbers, led by men and ])y a woman wlioBc 


* Brigadier C. Steuart, C.B., coinmmulinp the 2nd bripidc, had reported 
sick after the battle of Kruich, and tJic coTumand Imd dcvolvcti upon Lieutenant- 
Colond Campbell, 71st JliKblandcrs. 

t The foUon'iiig doscrij^tion, given by an eye-wit ncs-?, proves bon* the rebels 
Imd used tho position of Ivnljif, niul tho pootl stead in which it bad stoovl them. 
After eniimcratinp the quantities of nnmmnitlon, lead, iron, bnvs, pin-r^rriapiN', 
gim-monlds, <S:c., found jti the fort, J)r. Lowe ndds; — “The enemy liad orcctod 
houses and louts in the fori, had their smiths' shops, their earpentors* shoi>s. 
Their foundries for casting shot and pbcll were in perfect onlcr, clean and well 
consfnictcd ; the spccinicns of bra's shell cast hy them were fanllles?. . . . 
In the nrsciial wore about sixty thousand ]>onu(ls of gunpowder, outside it 
wore large lieaps of shot and shell ranged after the ftishinA of, our own, . . . 
It would appear. . . . that the enemy liad jircjiartM for a long stand here.'’— * 
Love’b fhnfrol ineijd. 
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hatred of the British name incited them to efforts not to he 
surpassed in the annals of the mutiny. He and 
his gallant comrades had accomplished these 
great deeds during a season the terrible heat of campaign, 
which far surpassed the heat of the corre- 
sponding season of previous years, and under a sun which 
proved scarcely less deadly than the enemy.*' Yet moving 
steadily onwards, regarding difficulties as only obstacles to he 
overcome, keeping in view the goal at which he aimed, Sir 
Hugh had marched from victory to victory. It may 
he said of him that it was his character which 
created his success. Careless of himself, ho con- « character 
ducted every reconnaissance, he planned every 
action, he was foremost in every attack, he courted 
danger and exposure. At the same time, no leader ever paid 
greater attention to the soldiers. To look after their comforts, 
to see, after a hard-fought action, that the wounded were 
attended to, and, after a long and tedious march, that provisions 
were abundant, was with him a sacred duty. It was this which 
endeared him to the troops; this that made them fight cheerily 
against numbers, endure the killing rays of the fierce sun. If 
he demanded all their energies on the battle-field, they saw that 
their wants were attended to when the battle was over ; that he 
never spared himself; that, with all the cares of command upon 
him, he managed to find time to attend to them. It was that 
sympathy which evoked the enthusiasm which enabled the 
soldiers of Sir Hugh Bose to equal the achievements of any 
warriors of whom history makes record. 

The campaign now appeared over. Its every object had been 
accomplished. Sir Colin Campbell, sharing that 
opinion, wrote to Sir Eohert Hamilton a letter 
explaining the mode in which the several corps of appears 
the Central India Field Force were to he cantoned, ““Winded. 


* Dr. Loive thus describes the condition of officers and men from the effect, 
of tho sun, when they entered Kalpf. “ Most of the officers and men were sick 
and the whole force needed rest. The general himself was very ill; his chief 
of the staff. Colonel Wetherall, C.B., was in a raving fever ; his quartermasters 
general, Captain Macdonald, was worn out, and among the list of those going 
away ; the chaplain of the force, the Eev. Mr, Schwabhc, had lost his reason 
and was apparently sinking fast ; and other officers, wounded or exhausted by 
their long and arduous dunes and disease, brought on by these and tho terrible 
sun, had been ordered to England.” 
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and adding, ^vitll regard to ^VliiilocVB force, that “ it "vvonld bo 
otliorwifio employed uk a movable diviHton.” The general who 
liad conducted the cninpaign was about to diKf-’alvo fliO force and 
to proceed to a cooler nliiuato for iho recover^^ of liia b.ealtli, 
How all thcBo nrrangemontB woto suddenly altered I Rball tell 
in auothor chapter. I\Tennwlnlo it is my duty' to record th»i 
operations of tlio other colnimi, wliicli, with Jabalpur ns its 
base, bad been directed to move on Bandnb, subduing Ujo rebel 
llajalis on its route. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

KIRWI AND BANDAU, 


On the 16th of November, 1857, Brigadier-General Whitlock, 
of the Madras army, was appointed to the command of a 
division for service in the Nagpur, Sagar, and Narbada terri- 
tories. His force was to consist of an artillery brigade, com- 
posed of two troops of horse artillery and three companies of 
foot artillery, with two light field-batteries attached, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel W. H, Miller ; of a The composi- 
cavalry brigade composed of the 12th Lancers and tiouof 
the 6th and 7th Madras Light Cavalry, commanded ?viSck’a 
by Colonel A. W. La-wrence; of one brigade of 
infantry, composed of the 3rd Madras Europeans and the 
1st and 5th Madras Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel 
Carpenter, M.A. ; of a second infantiy brigade, composed of 
the 43rd Light Infantry and the 19th and left wing of the 
50fch Madras Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel McDuff, 
74tb Higblanders, There were also details of sappers and 
miners. The force was to he massed at Jabalpur, and to march 
thence towai ds Bandah. 


A small force, previously detached from the Madras presi- 
dency, or serving in the central provinces, was 
already at Jabalpur.* Tliis force consisted of six The force at 
himdred and fifty men of the 33rd Madras Native 
Infantry, under Colonel Miller ; a hundred and 
twenty men 28th Madras Native Infantry, under Lieutenant 
Standeti ; a hundred and twenty men of the 1st Nagpur 
Rifles f; three hundred men 4th Madras Light Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cmnberlege ; three hundred men 6th Madras 


Light Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Byng; a hundred 
and fifty men 2nd Nizam’s Cavalry, under Captain Maointire ; 


* Vide page 70 of this volume. 

t The Nagpilr local force had been rearmed bj Mr. Plowdcn. 
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toiiait a total of oiglit hundred and ninoty infantry and 
Whitiwk’B Bovenliundrod and fifty cavalry. This small column 
arrival. had ovdcrs to halt at Jahalpi'ir ponding tlio arrival 
of General Wliitloclv and his force. 

General Whitlock reached Kdmthi on the lOtli of January. 
Ho was unahlo, from various causes, to leave that place till 
, . , the 23rd of the samo month. Sotting out on that 
rcadiM date, ho arrived at Jabalpur on the Gtli of Fchruaiy.*' 

Jabalpur. Part of his Ist brigade reached on the Gtb, the 

remainder a few days later. 

On the 17th of February General Whitlock, leaving a small 
garrison at Jabalpur, soon to ho increased by the arrival of 
Brigadier McDufFs brigade to a tolerable strength, sot out for 
Sugar, lie moved in the direction of Jalchdni, wiih tho object 
of ovcravdng tho mutinous landowner.s in tho Kewah 
wHiTpartof district. Ho reached that place, previously ciipiured 
his force for ]^y WiHoughby Osborne, on the 24th, and was there 
mot by tho loyal Rajah of tJrchah. Halting here 
one day, ho set out on tho 2Gth for Daiiioh, and aiTivcd there 
on the 4th of March. It is worthy of remark that during this 
march of fifteen days General WTiitlock, though strongly urged 
His move- Major Erskino, tho political ofliccr accompanying 

^aractcrlscd forcG, lo clrivo tlio robels from tho strong places 
by extreme they occupicd, and from which they still continued 
caution. ^0 harass the districts between Jabalpur and Hainoh, 
refused to send a single detachmont for that purpose from his 
force. Ho preferred, ho said, to keep it massed in his hand. 
The result was that, although Wiiitlock’s column secured the 
ground on which it encamped, scared into submission tho 
villages through which it marched, and even recovered Damoh, 
it left the population of tho districts still occuined by rebels 
astonished at tho regard paid to tho latter. 

On the 5th Whitlock rode into Sugar, accompanied by some 
■wiiiUock horse artillery and cavalry. Sdgar had previously 
^cbc3 been relieved by Sir Hugh Rose, but on reaching it 
Whitlock at once sent an express to Damoh for two 
hundred European and seventy native infantiy to come in by 
forced marches ; he also detached a small body of Europeans to 
escort treasure from Jabalpur, whilst tho remainder of tho force 
he kept halted at Damoh under the command of Brigadier ' 


• Tho distance is a hundred and forty-eight miles. 
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Ciirpenter. He, Iiowever, retiirned and resumed command on 
tllG l2ttL, 

On tlie 17tli Wliitiock, still baited at Damob, received tbe 
Groveruor-Gcnerars orders to mareb on ISTagod and 
Panab by Tvay of Hattab, and to afford aid fo tbe 
loyai Pajabs of Bundelkhand, nofablj' to tiio Edjah march on 
of ObarldiarL Lord Canning's despatch further 
directed Wbitloek to communicato bis movemont to catei/itu 
iSir Hugh Rose, so as to enable that ofScer to work 
in concert with biin. 

In compliance with this order, "Whitlock left Damob on tbe 
22nd of March, and, entering Bundelkhand, arrived 
at Panab without molestation on the 29tb. Evidently 
a man of extreme, caution , Whitlock baited here to ob- Pannh, and 
tain iniormation regaTcling tno position oi the enemy iDrormaticiL 
and tbe practicability of the roads. Tbe reader, if be 
refer to the preceding cbajder, will see that this was tbe precise 
period when tbe Government would have diverted Sir Hugh 
Pose fi'om bis attack on Jbansi in order to succour Cbarkhari, 
then besieged by Tantid Topi ; and that activity on 
tne part ot brenerai \v nitiocK was specially aesirabie. button.’ ' 
But no aoti\dty was displayed. The force remained 
baited at Panab till tbe 2nd of AprB. Whitlock, having by 
that time come to a resolution, marched on it by Marwa Ghat, a 
route almost impossible for gnns and vehicles. So p^Mecdsby 
difficult was tbe road that on reaching Miindala, at aiiifflcuit 
tbe foot of the pass, Wbitloek bad to bait for three 
days to repair damages. "Whilst thus halted, be simwy and 
received (3rd of April) a despatch from Sir Hugh 
Pose, directing him to move with all expedition upon Jbansf. 
"Whitlock was unable to leave Mandald till the Ctb of April. 
He then marched, by way of CbatTpur, on Baiidab, reached 
Cbati'pur on the 9th, sui*iu‘ised tbe rebels tbe follow- andeventn 
ing night whilst evacuating tbe fort of Jhigan, then aUrreichEi 
marched on Maboba, and thence on Bandah. 

Tbe rebel bTawiIb of Bandah, was playing the part of an 
independent pinnce in the district which took its 
name from tbe chief town. The Eawab bad been ofBanUnii 
well supplied ^vitb information regarding Whitlock’s 
movements, and, judging him to be a man of a 
cautious and anxious temperament, determined to “ p> 
attempt to lead him into a tran. No sooner, then, bad be been 
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certified of the adranco of the English general than he diroctsd 
the troops he ]iad stationed at Mahoha, and which consisted of 
eight hnndred and fifty men of the mutinied 60th Bengal 
Native Infantrj^ two hundred men of the 23rd Native Infantry, 
the 2nd Begiment Irregular Cavalry G-rvaliar contingent, and 
half a hattcry of guns, to evacuate thar place and take up a 
position in ambush at Kahrai, whence they should fall upon 
English troops as they would pass it before darvn. At the same 
time the Nawah took care that Whitlock should he informed 
that he vrould enconnter no enemy south of Bundah. 

Had the courage of his troops equalled the cleverness of the 
Nawiih, the plan would have succeeded. Whitlock so far fell 
into the Imp that ho believed there weio no rebels 
and succeeds. him. His troops wero actually marching 

through Kahrai an hour before daybreak, when the 
pfiau tilt- Eng- enemy opened upon them a heavy fire. The siir- 
prise was hut for a moment. The Horse Ai’tillory, 
Lancers, and the Haidarahad Incgulars gal- 
’ ’ loped forwcaul, and soon compelled the rebels io 

retreat. Unfortunately, in the pursuit which followed, the 
principal body of the British force toolc, in the dark, a rvTong 
direction, so that hut few of the enemy were cut up. The 
attempt, however, clearly indicated to Whitlock what was in 
store for him at Baudah. He pushed on, however, and on tlie 
early morning of the 19th found the rebel lorces, 
TheNwiib'3 headed by tho Nawah, occupying the plain south 
of tho town, and haiTing his entrance into it. The 
aont^of^° Nawdh’s forces consisted of seven thousand men, of 
Eaudaii. whom rather more than one-third were reaular 
troops. The position he had taken up was strong. 
The ground was very much intersected by ravines and water- 
courses, and of these the rebels had taken skilful advantage. 

Whitlock had broken up hie camp at 4 o’clock on the morning 
VTiereheis 19th. At 5 o'clock Ms advaiicG guard, com- 

manded by Colonel Apthorp, and consisting of tlireo 
companies ord Madras Europeans, two guns Mein’s 
troop Horse Artillery, some HaidarHiad Irregulars under 
Macintire, a few of the 12th Lancers, and a detachment let 
Madras Native Xnfantrj’', came upon the enemy. Apthorp was 
at once directed to turn tho right of the rebel position, whilst 
the main body should threaten it in front. These orders wmro 
carried out to the letter. Ap thorp's men had, however, no easy 
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t-ask- It ivas difificnlt to got at the rekels. Wlien 
Aptkorp had carried one rarino ho found them in cwiierS'' 
force in the next. There must have heen much in 
the naiuie of the ground to screen hutuan life, for mid 

though the fight lasted seven hours, from 5 o’clock 
till noon, the casualties on the British side amounted only to 
thirty-nino, of rvhom four 'were ofiicors. Several deeds of 
heroism were perlbruicd* The coolness of Apthoi'p was the 
admii’iition of every one. Young Golbeck, of the 3rd Europeans, 
met a glorione death leading his men to the charge of the first 
nullah. Captain Maointire, of the Haidarahad cavalry — which 
lost twenty killed and wounded — greatly distinguished himself, 
as did likewise Brigadier MiUer, Sergeant-Major Alford, of 
the Madras Artillery, and Captain Clifton, 12th Lancers. At 
length the position was forced, and the Yawiih fied, TuonGwdbia 
with two thousand follo'wers, to Kalpi, leaving 
behind him seventeen guns, the town of Bandah, and 
a palace filled with property of groat value. The rebel loss in 
the battle was variously estimated at from four to six hundred 
men. G eneral TVbitloek established his head-quarters in Bandah, 
to wait there tiE the remainder of his force should join him. 

The second brigade, under Brigadier iloDuff, reached Jabalpur 
on the 18th of March, and set out for >Sugar on the ^ 

24th. In order, however, to prevent the inutineers jotasd by 
from heading backwards into the Mualipur district, 

Whitlock sent mstructiona to this brigade to change 
its course and to proceed to Hagod. McDulT, therefore, only 
reached Bandah on the 27th of May. He found Whitlock still 
lialted there. 

Whitlock, on being joined by McDuiTs brigade, resolved to 
march to the assistance of Sir Hugh Rose at Kaljfi, and had 
indicated the 29th as the day of departure on that errand. But 
Sir Hugh Rose, as we have seen, had completely defeated the 
rebels before Kalpi on the 23rd, and had entered that place on 
the 24th of May. Information of this reached AVhitlook in time 
to change his plans regarding Kalpi. 

The leader who has followed me through this and the pre- 
ceding oha|her, will not have failed to sec ho’iv, in 
ovoi-y pai'tionlar, the action of Sir Hugh Rose had pnitiontar 
cleared the way for the action of General Whitlock. 

It was SirHugh, who at Garhakdta, and on theBetwd, ritared tbo 
had disposed of the enemies 'with, whom, but for that, 
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‘^Vllitlock ’n'OHltl liavo lifid io deal. Tlio dofoat of Tilntia 
Topi on tlio Betwn alono nmdo it po^^sililo for Whitlnclc tc 
march on Bamlah. Tot — exti-aordinary porversity of Fortune 
— whilst Sir Hugh and his force endured all the Imrdplups of 
the campaign, and did hy far tho most imporfant part of the 
fighting, ^A^hitlock and liis little army, up to the 
time of the capture of Bandah, gained all tho 
Btantial advantages. Tito spoils of Bandah, which 
would not have heeu gained hut for tlio action of Sir Jlngli 
Bose, were allotted to AVhitlock’s forco alcmo ! 

The same blind goddess, i»ot content with one pcrvort-c dis- 
n'])it:<wki3 favonrs, now sot about to perpetrate 

(irdcTcl to another. AVliitlock liad hut just renonneed his 
intention to march to the assistance of Sir Hugli 
Boso at KalpI, when ho received ordeis from Loid 
Canning to march against the Buo of KIrwf. 

Kirwl, formerly hotter known as Tirdlia, is forty-fivo miles 
from Bandah, and beventy Bum AlJahahad. Tito 
Buo of Kfrwl, Madhava Bao, Itad succeoded to the 
throne hy adoption, when ho was only four years old. 
AVhen tho mutiny broke out in ISd?, ho "was then a hoy of 
but nine years, under tiro tutelage of Bfirn Cliandra Bam, a man 
cnjojdng tho confidence of tho G-overnnicnt of India, and 
a[)pointed hy it to watch the interests of tlio young Buo during 
his minority. Thu Buo nas thus, in equity, tho ward of tho 
Grorernment of Inditi. It has been comutonly asserted that 
there were two Baos of Kliwh* This statement lias no founda- 
tion. Tlicrc was indeed, a discarded relative of tho immediate 
predecessor of Bum Chandra Bam, to whom he, ?i[tidhava Bao, 
was required in jniy a monthly stipend of two hundred npiecs, 
and to whom the title of Biio was granted hy courtesy. But 
this person, Nardyan Edo, was ahsolutoly 'ivithonfc position or 
influence, and ho would not have presumed even to whisper an 
interference in tho affairs of the shite. 

Tho situation at Ku’wi, then , was simply’ this : th at tho Buo was 
a minor, only nine yearn old, and the .affairs of the principality 
were X)raGtic.dly conducted hy Bum Chandra Bam, the nominee of 
tho Government of India. But, though Bdm Chandra was the 
nominee of tho Indian Government, and though ho pructieilly 
managed tho state of Kfmvl, tho feeling amongst the landowners 


* I fell iuto tills jaisUiliC m the lliFt edition of tliis t\ ork. 
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of the principality, great and small, was, in 1857, inimical to tliG 
British, It seems to me veiy natural that it should have been 
80 . Many years before, in 1827, Amrit Edo, the then ruler, had 
deposited two lakhs of rupees, at G per cent, interest, in the 
hands of the Government of India, for the perpetual mainten- 
ance of charities and temples which ho had established in the 
holy city of Bandras. Ten years later, in 1837, the Govern- 
ment of India had reduced their rate of interest to 4 per cent., 
and Yendyak Edo, the son and successor of Amrit Rdo, in order 
that neither the charities nor the temples might feel the loss, 
and in the view, moreover, of increasing their resources, had 
then deposited in the hands of the Government three additional 
lakhs, making a total of five lakhs, the interest of which was to 
he paid annually for the purposes above stated. The interest 
was punctually paid during the lifetime of Yeudyak Edo, and 
for three years after his death, wlien, for some leason which the 
Government of India has never divulged, the payment of the 
interest ceased, * 

Madhava Edo was then only seven years old, and no 
suspicion of treason, or felonious intent, attached then to the 
child ; hut his advisers, and other pious Hindus, men 
of blameless life and integrity of purpose, were so ndvirer, 
shocked at the sacrilegious and fraudulent with- 
holding of the interest on snms deposited for a Btimautee 
special purpose by the Edos of Ktrwi', that they paid 
the missing amount out of the estate of the princi- 
pality. Bnt a very bitter feeling was on gendered ihronghont 
its bioad lands. Princes, priests, and people alike felt that ne 
faith could thenceforward he placed in the prromiscs of the 
Supremo Power. 

When, then, the mutiny broke out in the North-^Yest Pro- 
vinces ; when the Eani of Jhdnsi, whose cause, judged from 
the standard of the prescriptive rights of native princes, w'as 
eminently a just cause, broke into rebellion ; when the earlier 
occurrences in the vicinity of Bundelkhand seemed to presage 
the fall of British rule, it is not surprising that Earn Chandra 
Earn, noting the outraged feelings of the people, and their 
sympathy with the leader of the movement in the Dudb, the 
heir of the Peshwd, Edna Sahib, to whom the Edo of Ki'rwi, 
was collaterally related, should have found his task 
more than ordinarily difficult. But, loyal to the 
British overlord, he did his duty tmly and zealously. SJihib. 
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Up to the tliird wcclc of May, 18 r) 8 , tlio young Ituo, liiuipelf 
Cw'^aviiicii of misoliief, lor, it cannot l]c too often 

iirontjitctuiio iiiRistci, lio was only nine j'cai'B old, Lad enjoyed 
hq^o'^nftcr” LLhsLiI vii^ioTiR of a fortunato future. Ho dicl not 
ihniWi I121I Icnow that Kfi'wf liad Leen jilaccd on tlio list of tho 
fuiieti. placca to %vliicL a severe Icfi‘-’on was to Lo adminis- 
tered, for tlio discontent of Lis peojilo had tahen a very jms^ive 
form. For a long tiino it av.aa coveied from danger Ly tho 
Naivdh of Candali, but, wLcn Bandah foil on the lOtli of April, 
tho young Hao vas made to vrito to Sir lloLert llaniilton, 
professing lovalty to tho British, and offering to admit British 
troops into his capital. 

A littlo hitor, vdion he, Sir Hugh, nimidcd Ly ^Vliitloclc, 
had tahen Ivalpi, and when, on the 2nd of Jane, 
'VVhit.locl: left Bandah, to inarch on their ]ialacc, the 
Kao wailed till that general Lad reached Bliaiatkiip, 
ten miles from Kirwi, and then rodoontand tendered 
to him tlio welcomo only oflercd to those sujiposed 
to he friends. 

Whitlock’s march on Kirwi had been inado possible by the 
anniliilatinn of thoforcos of tho Kawab of Bandah at 
Kalpi. 'I'hat chieftain fled from Bundcllclmnd, never 
again, during tho war, to reappear irithin its borders. 
Still, tho yonng Kiio bad committed no overt act of 
rohcllion ; ho was yet virtually a ward of tho 
British Government; ho had surrendered without 
resistanco to the British general ; and there was 
assuredly no reason why tho groat (li.‘-aflection of his people 
should bo punished in his penson as thougli it had been active 
treason. 

But, at Kirwi, thero was an accumulation of ticasuic. Tiie 
yonng Kdo was very rich, and it was found notdi ill cult tn tniiiip 
up a case against him. 

For Whitlock, moving from Bandah on the 2iid of June,* had 
E'lormiTO'? ontored Kirwi without oppusition on the Gth. Not 
tKosur^f'^*' ^ been lived agjiinst him, hut ho resolved 

fcimdat novertheless to treat tlio young Kuo as though he 

Kfraf. actually oppotcdtho British forces. The reason 

for this perversion of honest dealing lay in tho fact that in 
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* Tho very day on which, it ^\ill he scon, one of Sir Hugh’s colmnus start cd 
to encouutct more dangers at Gnuliar, 
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the palace of Kfrwi Tvas stored tlie wlierewitlial to compensate 
soldiers for many a hard tiglit, and many a broiling sim. In 
its vanltg and strong rooms were specie, joTvels, and diamonds of 
priceless valne 1 

It was nothing tliat the yonng Eao, to whom this wealth 
belonged, was liimsolf bnt a lad of nine years, innocent in hie 
own person of treason ; that the Indian Government was hie 
guardian, and, as such, responsible, duiing his minority for his 
acts ; that the tutor of the young hoy, Earn Chandra Earn, who 
doubtless had been the intei-pretor of the outraged feelings of 
the nobles of Kirwi, bad been appointed to his post by British 
authority. The wealth was coveted, and the wealth was taken 
- — taken as prizo money, to he squabbled over by those who took 
it without firing a shot.* 

The question of the proprietary right in this booty, strangely 
declared to he prize-money, was ultimately argued 
before the High CoTirt of Admiralty. By this court 
the claim of Sir Hugh Eose’s force to share in the 
prize, which had come into British possession mainly 
in consequence of his action, was rejected; the 
claims of the commanders of other co-operating hut 
independent divisions and colnmns were rejected ; the claims of 
the Commander-in-Chief in India and his stalf, who were 
hnndreds of miles from the spot, and whose action did not 

JJi fi <jCtjhjCT lt Ux. <jxj.C 7 v.rxt.vj_LxxO v/X 0^\j il3 

and men of General Whitlock’s force, were admitted 
to an exclusive right in the piize of Bandah and Eirwi. 

Possibly the reader may feel some interest as to the future of 
the innocent boj', Mddhava Edo, whose property was thus 
unceremoniously disposed of. A treatment similar to that 
meted out by the Government of India to another of their 
wards, Dhnlip Singh of tho Panjdb, was extended to this hoy of 
nine. His estates were confiscated. He was then j “ pardoned 
in consideration of his youth, and is now being educated at 
Bareli as a ward of the British Government. A promsion of 
Es, 30,000 a year has been made for him.” | What became of 


The right 
to the booty 
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Its decision. 


* Tide Appendix A. 

t “ AHchison's Treaties,” vol. iii, p. 142 (edition 1863), 

I Tlio proof that tho GoTernmont of India were nehinlly the trustees of the 
Elio's estate la to he found in flic fact that in 1357 they were nctnidly regulating 
the property, mating all-important appointments and authorising all the 
expeaditnre, through tho Admmistrator-Genornl of Bengal and his officers. 
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him Riih.^eqncntly fo 1SG3 I ]jftvc hccn iiii/thic io n«-coriain. Jt 
IS to ho }iO])eil that tho /inunuiicf’d in Ihc record 

from ^vhicli i luivu quoted htiiiftccn move fuitlifulij admini'imrcd 
than Y.’aR tlic iimt. 

Aftyi tho capture of Kfrwf. 'Whitloek’K force was difitnhiiJed 
fed as to mniiit'ihi onlor in the BiiiKlcllrimuil aud Janiunh Oibtricts. 
A porlion u'aR Font to Kaljii on the requibition of Sir H, JtoFO; 
one vas left at Kinvi, oUmr porlioiib ivero fcjiI to iMohalia, 
Jalfom, Bmidnli, Kirkn, Sa^ar, Damnh. (itkI ITaniir|mr, The 
{^eiiorarfi licadqimiteiH were tixed at hiahdha, TTere u'c nuLbt 
leave Lha, to rctuni to Tatitia 'J'opi and Sir Jliigh lios!'. 


rt is ft rpcnj;;i)isc(l ]fia, (hut ftic nntfcntjHci^-s of (i^cni? RjipojiifcJ 1 'y a Irastfe 
are not to he nttribuU'il to tlic warJ, 
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CHAPTER IIL 

SIT. TTOGH r.OSE AND Q'WArjI'R. 

It has already teen related that Tantia, Topf, after his defeat at 
Khnoh, had fled to Ghirkf — about four miles from MovRinenf^ 
Jalaur — where bis parents resided. He remained 
there during Sir Hugh Rose’s march to Ralpi, and plniof'^ 
during the events which led to the capture of that 
place. Leaming that Rdo Sdhib and the Edni of after tie 
Jhansi had fled, after their defeat at Galauli, towards 
Gopdlpur, forty-sis miles south-west of Gwalidr, Tdnti6 girded 
up his loins and joined them at that place. 

Thcii’ affairs seemed desperate, Hot only had they lost their 
hold on central India, on the Sagar and Harhada 
territories and on BundeDchand, but their enemies 
were closing in on every sido; Roberts had already tbeir oirtiiri. 
detached from RajpAfetna a brigade under Colonel 
Smith to co-operate mth Sir Hugh Rose ; the force under that 
ofljcer was at Kalpi, abont to be distributed in the territories 
west of the Jamnah; lYhitlock had conquered Bandah and 
plundered Kirwi, On three sides, then, on the south, east, and 
the west, they woie encompassed by foes. Nor towards tho 
north did the prospect look brighter. There lay the 
capital of ilaharajah SindhiA, overlooked by n wall- 
girt and almost inaccessible rook. Sindhia was not 
less their enemy than were tho British. In the darkest hour of 
the fortunes of the British, at a time when hostility seemed to 
proTnise him empire, Sindhia had remained faithful to hie over- 
lord. It was not to be thought of, nor was it thought possible, 
that in the mid-day of their triumph he would tuim against 
them. 

The situation then seemed desperate to the rebel chieftains. 
But desperate situations suggest desperate remedies ; 
and a remedy which, on fimt inspection, might well 
eeom desperate, did occur to the fertile brain of one 
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of tlio confonorat^R. To wliich one it is not ccrtoinlj knrAni, 
But, juflging tlio leurliu'^ group nf coURpirators by thoir 
uutL’ceclciils — ]^uo Suliib, tlio Nawab of Bandah, ^JMutia iVipi, 
niul tlio Bt'tui of Jliunsi — wo may at onco tliRiui^K tho two firRt 
from cou Rid oration, Tiioy possoRscd ncltlier tbo oliaractor iiov 
tho goniiiB to coiicoivo a plan so vast and 60 daring. Of the 
two who remain, wo may 4)61111*^8 Tiinlia Topi. Xot that he 
was incapable of forming tho design, but — wc have Ins inoiiioirK 
— and in tlioso ho talrcs to hiniself no credit for tlio most 
successful net noth wliioli his career is fissocinted. The fourfli 
probably by conspimtor possessed the genius, the daring, the do- 
tiiL- iirulf uf spair nccessaiy for the conception of great deeds. She 
was urged on by liatred, by dc^iro of vengeance, by 
n blood-stained conscionco, by a deternnnation to striko hard 
whilst there was yet a chance. She could recognise tho possi- 
bilities before her, she could hopo oven that if the first blow 
wore successful tho fortunes of tlio campaign inight bo changed ; 
fiho possessed and o.xoiciscd unbounded influence over one at 
least of her companions — the Ihio Sahib. Tho conjecture, then, 
almost amounts to certainty that tho dcsporalo remedy wliich 
tho confodorates decided to oseento at Gopal 2 >ur was suggested 
and pressed upon her comrades by tho daring Bi'mi of JJiauEi. 

The plan was this. To march on Gn'iiliilr by forced marches, 
Her !an appeal to tlio roligiouR and national feeling of 

Sindliiu’s troops, to tako jiossession of his capital, hy 
force if it wore necessary, and then from the precipitous roek of 
tho Gwdlidr fortress to bid dofmneo to tho BritiRli. 

Tho Bchenio was no sooner accepted than acted upon. Einis- 
Xbectin- sarics proceeded in advance of the colunin to tamper 

u "^ith and, if iiossible, to gain over Sindhia’s troops ; 

arnimnreb tho coluTiin followcd moTG Icisurolj', yct with a 
on Gwiiiiiir. colcritv adapted to tho occasion, and reached tho 
Mordr cantonment, fonnerly occiqiied Ly tho contingent, in 
close vicinity to Gwdlinr, during tho night of the 30th of 
May. 

Mahdrdjah Sindhid was informed that night of the arrival of 
his dangerous visitors. Brohahly no prince had over 
sintitiL. been placed in circumstances of stronger temptation 
than was Taidjl Bdo Sindhid dunng 18o7— hS. Tlie descendant 
by adoption and the Toprc.*?entative of the family of the fanioirs 
Mddhnji' Biio, of tho Bdolat lido who had fought for the posses- 
sion of India with tho two Wellesleys ; ho was still tlie most 
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montliB he 
baj the fate 
of lEJia 
In his banJa, 


coiiskTerable chief of the ilaratha race, and his word, PJT 
if spolfcn for religion and race, would have found a 
response all over central and western India, For four months 
he had prohahly the fate of India in his hands. Forhrar 
Had he revolted in Jnne, the siege of Dehli mnst 
have been raised, Agra and Lakhnao would have 
fallen ; it is more than probable that the Panjah 
would have risen. That, under such circumstances, possessing 
strong military instincts and chafing under a great ambition, 
Sindhiii should have remained loyal, is most weighty testimony 
to the character of the English overlordship, and to its appre- 
ciation by the greater princes of India. That Sindhia was greatly 
mfiucnccd in the conrse be followed by bis shrewd 
minister, lldjah Hmkar Hdo, and by the appeals from rensons nr 
the foit of Agra of the ahle British representative at 
his court, Major Charters Maepherson, may be admitted. But 
neither Sindhia nor Diukar Eao liked the English personally. 
Both the one and the other would have preferred an independent 
Gwaliar. Bxit, though they did not like the English personally, 
they had great respect for the English character. Eecolleeting 
the state of north-westorn and central and western India prior 
to the rule of Marquess Wellesley, they could feel, under the 
English overlordship, a sense of security' such as their fathers 
and their fathers’ fathers never pnssessed. They had, at least, 
seoare possession of their holdingB. No one from outside 
would venture to molest them as their ancestoi's had been 
molested. The question, then, "wonld rise — and it was in 
answering this that the influence of Major Chartei’s Maepherson 
came most beneficially' into play' — “ Granting that, by joining 
tbe mntineerB, w'e could confiue the English to Bengal, would 
Gwiiliiir gain by their expulsion ? It is doubtful ; there would 
be many' competitor for supremacy, and — who knows ? The 
King of Hehli might, v.'ith the aid of Sipiihis, become supremo 
or the Sikhs of the Panjhb, or Nand Siihib, or perhaps even 
Holkar. The risk is too great, for, adliering to the English, 
we shall be safe in the end.” 

In some such manner reasoned Sindhiii and Dinkar Bao. 
They argued the question in the light of the interests of 
Sindhiii, and in that light, held ever before them by the steady' 
hand of Chattel 6 Maepherson. they ca.st in their lot with the 
British. 

But not in this manner reasoned many of the gieat families 

VOL. v. L ^ 
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of Gwaliilr, tlio liul]:; of tlio army nncl of the pcoplo. 
Theso iiion conltl lecogniso only -what was pafesing 
tofore til oil' eyes. Tlxoir oyes lool;;cd Hade with 


MiiniLiifi longing to tlio past wlien tlio empire was dangTing 

rwpi<'p boforo the iMuratliii I'aee, and they iievor attompted 

even to onen tJm book of tbo fiitum TLoy could only >soe, in 
1857, tho Britisli power struck down, and an opportimity 
ollering itsolf to their master eiicli as tiie great Idadliuji' would 
have given half his yeai-s to havo clutched. They could nut 
understand Ihoir Maharajah’s inaction, bis attempts to befriend 
the British in the hour of their adversity. They liad sympa- 

iTiio, In thised with the men of his contingent when tliey 

^^6 murdered their ofiicors. Tho higheV 
(laroDtoiit un and more influential amongst them assailed Sindhia 
wndiiia rvith persuasions and entreaties; and, when they 
found iheso fail, they began even to talk of dethroning him and 
setting up auotlior nilor in bis place. 

The fall of Dolili, the British succcbses in Lakhnao and in 


north-ivestei-n and contial India, 3iad by no mcams changed 
these sentiments. The irntation c.'iused hy lost opportunities 
had produced a state of mind eager to grasp at any chance to 
mend tho situation or to be rid of it. 


Sueh was tho shite of general feeling in Gwuliar when, on 
tho night of tho 30th of May, information was 
ofTiintir^™ brought to tho ^Maharajah that Tantiii Topi, tho 
Riini of Jhiinsi, and othor chieftains, ivith a force 
estimated at. seven thousand infantri', four- tbousand 
cavalrj^ and twelve guns, had reached Morur. No one knew 
better the general state of feeling about him. than the Maharajah. 
nniircscHcs nevoi’ wavored- The conviction of the 

toiinbauift ultimate triumph of tho English was never strongei 
^ ™‘ wdthin him than at this apparently inauspicious 

moment, and, notwithstanding tho ill-conceulcd hostility cf 
many of his adherents, bo dotermined to seize the oflered 
opjiortnnity and do battle with tho rebels. 

Accordingly, at daybreak on tho Ist of June, ho marched out 
no marcbes took U]) a position about two miles to tbo east- 

y’ux’d of Morar. Ho had with him six thousand 
infantry, about fifteen hundred cavalry”, Ms orvu 
bodyguard six Imndied strong, and eight guns. Theso bo 
ranged in three divisions, his guns in tho centre, and waited 
for tho attack. Abont 7 o’clock in the morning the relxels 
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advanced, covered liy mounted tldrmishers, mtli camels 
caiTjdng guns of small calibre. As they approaolied, Sindbiu’s 
eight guns opened on them. But the smoke of the discharge 
had scarcely disappeared vrhen the rebel skirmishers 
closed to their flanks, and two thousand horsemen, 
charging at a gallop, carried the guns. Simul- 
taneously with their charge Sindhid’s infantiy and cavalry, his 
bodyguard alone eacepted, either joined the rebels or took up a 
position indicative of their intention not to fight. The rebel 
cavalry, pushing their advantage, then attacked the bodyguard, 
with wliich was Sindh ia himself. A ^^ortiun of the guardsmen 
defended themselves with great gallantry, and did not 
cease to fight till many of their nnmher had fallen. 

But, as it became more and more ajjparent every 
moment that it was useless to continue the un- 
equal contest, Sindhia turned and fied, accompanied by a very 
few of the survivors. Ho did not draw rein till he reached 


Agra. 

The fii'st part of the Ranfs bold plan bad thus succeeded. 
She and her confederates delayed not a monmnt to cany it out 
to its legitimate consequences. They entered Gwdliar, 
took possession of the fortress, the treasury, the entor 
arsenal and the town, and began at once to form a 
regular government, l^and Sahib was proclaimed goverumtjDt 
as Peshwd, and Rdo Siihib as governor of Gwdliar. ' ’ 
Plentiful largesses were distributed to the army, alike to the 
Gwdlidr troops as to tliose who had come from Kdlpi, Earn 
Edo GoA'-ind, one of the Sindhid’s disgraced courtiers, Avas 
appointed prime minister. The royal projierfcy Avas 
declared confiscated. Pour Mardthd chiefs, Avho had ^‘otioid 
been imprisoned by Sindhia for rebeEion, were re- place ana tho 
leased, clothed Avith dresses of honour, and sent into 
the districts to raise troops to oppose the British in 
any attempts they might mako to cross the Chambal. The com- 
mand of the bulk of the tioops, encamped outside the city, was 
entrusted to the Eani of Jhdnsi. Those AAnthin the town obeyed 
tbe orders of Timtid Topi. Letters Avere at ouce despatched 
to the rebel rajahs still in the district, notably to the Eajahs of 
Bjinpur and Sbahgarh, to join the new goA'ernment at GAvaliar. 

The intelligence of the success of tiiis aiddaciouB enterprise 
reached Ealpi on the 3rd of June. Before I refer to the action 
taken by Sii' Hugh Eoso, it is necessary that I should state 
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tarns to^ir^ the exact positions of the various portions of the 
Hnghiiose. forcB with which he had conquered Ealpti on the 
24th of May. 

As soon as, by the occupation of "Kalpi on the 24th of May, 
His action Sir Hugh Rose had discovered the flight of the 
defeat o'? the parties to discover the line they 

rebels at had taken. Information was soon brought to him 
Kaipf. that, whilst a few had crossed the Jamnah into the 
Duab, whilst a few more had been checked in attempting the 
same course by Colonel Riddell,* the main body had bent their 
steps in almost a south-westerly direction to Gopalpur. To 
pursue these latter he at once organised a column composed of 
the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, the 3rd Bombay light cavalry, 
and a hundi-ed and fifty Haidarabiid cavalry, and despatched it, 
under the command of Colonel Robertson, on the track of the 
rebels. 

Robertson set out from Kaipf on the 25th of May, the rain 
Robertson falling heavily. This rain, which continued 
pushes on In throughout that day and the day following, much 
rebels? impeded his progress. Ho pushed on, however, as 
fast as possible, and, traversing Mahona and Indurkf, ■ 
found that the rebels were but little in advance of him. At 
Irawan, reached on the 29th, supplies ran short, and, as none 
were procurable in the district, the column had to wait till 
they could be sent up from Kaipf. On the 2nd of June Robert- 
son received these and was joined by two squadrons of the 14th 
light dragoons, a wing of the 86th foot, and four 9-pouuders. 
The following day ho reached Moharar, fifty-five miles from 
Gwaliar. Here he was startled by information of the attack 
made by the rebels on Gwaliar and of its result. 

An express from Robertson, sent from Irawan, and which 
reached Kalj)f on the 1st of June, gave Sir Hugh the first in- 
n 

m Colonel Riddell, who was moving down the north hank of the Jamnah with 
opjrd Bengal Europeans, Alexander’s Horse, and two guns, caught sight of a 
the rebels escaping from Kaipf, a few miles above that place, on the 
',nk of the river, on the 25th of May. He instantly sent the 3rd Europe.ans , 
He marho captured their camp equipage, the enemy not waiting to receive 
ta meet^jonel Riddell’s force had previously had several skirmishes with 
TiintaS, pf insurgents. A small party of his troops had proceeded to 

body oua'its, joining there Sir llugli Rose. On their w.ay they were threatened 
ranff^ pus body of rebels near Bhijalpiir. Lieutenant Sherriff, who com- 
j- party, had at once landed 150 men, defeated the rebels, and 

lor th© c- guns. 
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formation tliat the rebels had taten the road to 
Gwaliar, Instantly Sir Hugh despatched General tuerebaiB 
Stuart Tvith the remainder of hia hrinade, consisting 
01 the other 'wing of the 86th foot, a T\’ing of the nniat^irtcc 
71st Highlanders, four companies of the 26th Bengal 
native infantry, one squadron 14th light dragoons, pjideitithat 
hlo. 4 light held battCry, two 18-pounders, one 8-inch 
howitzer, and some sappers, to join Eobortson and to march on 
Gwaliar. Stuart reached Atakomi on tho 3rd — tho day on 
which Eohcrtson had roached Mohtirar — and there he too re- 
ceived the first information of tho startling occurrences at 
Gwaliar, 

Tlie order which had sent Stuart to Gwahar was dictated by 
a sound military instinct. But no one, not even Sir 
Hugh Rose, had imagined the height of daring to <iivinp<j that, 
which the Eilni of Jhansi would cany her audacious 
plans. The rebels might maroh on Gwaliar, but no vcuiap; 

" B U CCC'WI Lll 

one believed they would carry it by a coup-d^i-main. 

It seemed more Hkoly that they were inarching into n trap, to 
be kept thero till Stuart’s force should fall on thoir mar. 

How the “ impossible ” happened has been told. Tho inform- 
ation of it reached Six Hugh on the 4th of June, 
after ho had resigned his command and applied for jt* 6ucf!^<v'' 
leave on medical certificate. In a moment lie real- 
ised the full danger of the situation. Gwaliar had 
fallen into the hands of tho rebels at the time of year most 
unfavourable for military operations. Another week and tho 
monsoon rains would render the black soil untiaversable by 
guns, and would swell the rivers. Under those circumstances, 
the transport of siege-guns, in the absence of pontoons, which 
Sir Hugh did not possess, would be most difficult if not im- 
2 ) 0 ssible. Ho realised, moreover, tho great danger 
which would ine^filably be caused by delay. Ho tLoaiorrmiis 
one could foresee tho extent of evil possible if 
Gwaliar were not promjjtly wrested from rebel 
hands. Grant them delay, and Tuntiii Topi, with the immense 
acquisition of political and military strength secured hy the 
possession of Gwaliar, and with all its resources in men, money, 
and mateidal at his disposal, would bo able to form a new army 
on the fragments of that beaten at Kalpi, and to provoke a 
hlaratha rising throughout India, It might be possible for 
him, using the dexterity of which ho was a master, to unfurl 
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TJteBt^rvre- ^lio exact po^itionfl of tlie various; portions of tlio 
t^ueUEuse, force ovitli which, he had conquered Kalpi on the 
24tli of May. 

As soon as, by the occupation of "Kalpi on the 24th of May, 
Hi=<iiction Sir Hugh. Mose had. dii^covorcd the hight of the 
tijo he sent out parties to discover the line they 

at ° had taken. Information was eoon broiiglit to him 
lioiri. that, wldlst a few had crossed the Jamnali into the 
Du lib, whilst a few more bad been cbecked in attempting the 
same conrse by Colonel Kiddell,* tlie main body had bent tboir 
steps in almost a south-westerly direction to Gopalpiir. To 
pursue the.se latter ho at once organised a column cninposecl of 
the 25tb Doiubay Hative InfantTy, the 3rd Bombay lightp ca\'alry , 
and a hundred and fifty Haidarablid cavalry, and despatched it, 
under the command of Colonel Eoboi’tsou, on the track of the 
rebels. 

Eobertson set out from Ealp£ on the 25tli of May, the rain 
falling heavily. This rain, which continued 
throughout that day and the day following, much 
impeded Ms progro.ss. He pushed on, how'cvor, as 
fast ag possible, and, travel sing Mabona and Indurki, 
funud that the rebels were hut little in advance of Mm. At 
Irawan, reached on the 29th, supplies ran sboid, and, as none 
were procurable in the district, the column had to ivait till 
they could he sent up from Ealpn On the 2nd of June Eohert- 
Bon received thete and was joined by two squadrons of the Idtli 
light dragoons, a wing of the 8(>th foot, and four Q-poundei’S. 
The foUowing day he reached Muharar, fifty- five miles from 
Owd-liar. Here he vvas startled by information of the attack 
made by the rebels on Gw'dliar tand of its result. 

An express from Eobertson, sent from Irawan, and which 
reached Kalpi on ibe 1st of June, gave Sir Hugh, tho first iu- 


Rottrtsnn 
pxisUc3 on in 
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* Colonel E.itldell, who a as moving down the north bank of the Jiminnii witli 
the Sril Bengal Enropeans, Alexanders Horse, and tvu gims, canght sight of a 
body of the rchels csoapicg from Kalpi, a fow miles above that place, on the 
south lank of the nver, on the 25th of May. He instantly scat the Srd Euroj'eain 
Mmss, who captured their camp cqmpagu, the oiwmy'not waitiag to receive 
llicm. Colonel hiiltleirs force had previously ]md several skirmishes with 
detached parties of iusiirgcnls. A small party of his troops had proceeded to 
lOilpf in boats, joining ihcre Sir Hugh Hose. On their nay they were threatened 
by a numerous body oE rcliels near Blnjalpifr. Lieutenant Slierriff, vho com- 
toanded the party, had at once landed 150 men, defeated the rebels, and 
.‘aptured four guns. 
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formation that tho rebels had taken the road to Sir 
Gwaliar. Instantly Sir Hugh despatehed General the'rcVeis'’ 
Stuart with the remainder of his brigade, consisting «r' 
of the other wnttg oi the 86th foot, a 's\nng oi the ami m once 
71st Highlanders, four companies of the 25th Bengal 
native infantry, one squadron 14th light dragoons, in that 
Ko. 4 light field battCry, two 18-ponndcrs, one S-inch direction, 
howitzer, and some sappers, to join Robertson and to march on 
Owalitir. Stnart reached Atakona on the 3rd — tho day on 
which Robertson had reached Mohtlrar — and there he too re- 
ceived tho first information of the startling occurrences at 
Gwdliar. 

Tile order which had sent Stnart to Gwalitir was dictated by 
a sound military instinct. But no one, not oven Sir 
Hugh Rose, had imagined the height of daring to divinca that 
which the Rilni of Jhausi would carry her audacious [}]“ 
plans. The rebels might march on Gw/iliar, but no 
one believed they wofid carry it by a cotip-de-mahi. 

It seemed more likely that the}' were marching into a trap, to 
be kept there till Stuart’s force should fall on their rear. 

3Iow the “ impossible ” happened has been told. The inform- 
ation of it reached Sir Hugh on the 4th of June, ,(,1 

after ho had resigned his command and applied for 
leave on medical certificate. In a moment ho real- 
isod tho full danger of the situation. Gwalidr had 
fallen into tho hands of the rebels at tho time of year most 
unfavourable for militaiy operations. Another week and tho 
monsoon rains would render the black soil imtiaversable by 
guns, and would swell the rivers. Under those circumstances, 
the transport of siege-guns, in the absence of pontoons, v/hich 
Sir Hugh did not possess, would be most difficult if not im- 
possible. He reaUsed, moreover, the great danger 
which would inevitably be caused by delay. No ScOTorm&na 
one could foresee the extent of evil possible if 
Gwalidr were not promptly wmested from rebel 
hands. Grant them delay, and Tdntia Topi, with the immense 
acquisition of political and military strength secured by the 
possession of Gwdliar, and with all its resources in men, money, 
and mateiial at his disposal, would be able to form a new army 
on the fragments of that beaten at Knlpi, and to provoke a 
llardtbd rising throughout India, It might be possible for 
him, using tho dexterity of which he was a master, to unfurl 
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t.lie PcKlnvii’R P'-nmor in iLo soiitliorn i^ranitljii Oihitricis. Tlxoso 
districts wcvo denuded of troops, and a striking succees in 
central India would prolialdy decide tlicir i ii kali i tan ts to pro- 
nonncG in favour of tho canso for wiiick tkeir fathers had fought 
and Ided, 


Thus rcasoningj Sir Hugh considered, and righlly considered, 
that tho time for ceremony had passed. Tie at once 
iii&wmmjEd resumed tho command which ho had laid douTi,*^ 


nnd pels out 
for O^tdliitr. 


and, leaving a small garrison at Kalpi, set ont on 
tho 5 th of Juno with a small forcof to overtake 
Stuart’s colnnm. 


"With a view to aid Sir Ilngh in his operations against Gwa- 
liar, the Commander-in-Ohief placed at his disposal, 
hy telegraph, Colonel Jliddeire column proyioufily 
refciTcd to, and Brigadior Smith’s hrigado of tlio 
riajputiind field force, d’ho only other troops of 
disposal. which it was possihlo for Sir Ilngli to avail himself 
were those composing tho small garrison of Jlifmsi, 
under Lioutonant-Coionel Hicks of tho artillery", and tlio 
Uaidartihad contingent, commanded hy Major Orr. 

Tho Haidariihud contingent, after their liard and B2)lentlid 
s iritfdcon received orders to return home. They 

iiSct of 01°°' had already started; many of them, indeed, were 
far advanced on their road. But tho moment 
tho intolligcnco of the oven Is ^^f^^sing at G wall nr 
reached them they one and all expressed their earnest desire 
to take part in the operations of their old oom^nui'idorv 

tVhilst )Sir Hugh Hose himself jwoceeded hy forced marches 
t; n -1 ’ Stuait^ ho directed ]\Iajor Orr to move to 

piftuofVpira- Paniar, on tho road between Sipri and Gwiiliar, to 

retreat of tho rebels to the south, and 
Brigadior Smith, who was near Chanddn, to march 
with his biigadc direct to Kotah-ki-sarai, about five miles to 
the south-east of Gwiilidr. To Colonel PLiddell, escorting a 
large supjily of siege-guns, ho sent instructions to move with 
his column by tho Agra and Gwaliar road. Ho hoped that all 


* It is eaid that for thib breach of red tape riJe^ Sir Uiigli nas severe] v 
rcpnmnndcd bv Sir C. Camptie]!. Undoubtcdlj strict routmo required the 
preriQus sanction of the Commandcr-in-ChiDf. But there tire circumstances 
ivhich require that strict routine must he laid aside; nnd fids mis one of tliem. 

t 1st troop Bombay horse artillery; one squadron Llth light dragoons; one 
squadron Jrd Bombay light caialry ; JIadras sappers and miucrE. 
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the columns of operations -would Ijo at their posts by the 19th 
of June. 

Setting out, as I have said, on the fith of June, and making 
forced marches in spite of a heat which occasionally sirEnEh 
rose to a hundred and thiity degrees in the shade, 

Sir Hugh overtook Stuart at Indurkf on the 12th, 
and, still pusliing on, reached Bahiiduipiir, five miles 
to the east of the IMordr cantonments, on the ICth. 
was joined by Brigadier-General Bobei-t Napier, 
whom he last beard of at the storm of Laklinao, and 


overtJikea 
Stuart and 
rcacli05 
Mordr ; 

There he 


who at once assumed command of the 2nd brigade.^ 


is Joined by 
Gan era! 
rJapier ; 


Sir Hugh had reached Bahadurpur at (1 o’clock in the morning 
of the 16th of June. He at once directed Captain Abbott with 
bis Haidarabad cavaliy to reconnoitie Utlorar. On reconnoitres 
receiving Abbott’s 3 epoid tbat the rebels were in tbe rebel 
force in front of it, Sir Hugh galloped for-ward him- position, 
self to examine the position. He noticed that the side of the 
cantonments fronting the British position was occupied by 
strong bodies of cavaby, flanked to the right by gnns, supported 
by infantry in considerable n-umbers. 

The position offered strong temptations to a commander who 
Imew the value of time and promptitude in war, and 
who considered that minor di£S.cultics must give way wLicb decided 
when a chmice should present itself of overcoming a 
gi-eat obstacle. I shall tell in his own words the effect pro- 
duced on Sir Hugh Bose hy his examination of the position of 
the rebels before Slordr, 

“ My force bad had a long and fatiguing march, and the sun 
had been up for some time. Tour or fivo miles’ more 
march in the sun, and a combat afterwards, would 


be a 


great 


trial for the men’s strenu;ih. On the 


told jn hla 

OT?!! TVOrdB. 


other liand, Mordr loobed inviting vdth several good buildings 
not yet burnt j they would be good quartern for a portion of 
the force ; if I delayed the attack until -the next day, tho enemy 
were sure to burn them. A prompt attack has always more 
effect on the rebels than a procrastinated one. I tbereforo 
countermanded tho order for encamping and made the following 
arrangements to attack the enemy.” f 


* Only a small portion of this brigade was present, the bnlk of it barring hcGu 
left at Kalpf. 

t Despatch of Sir Hugh Hose dated the 13Ui of October, 1858 
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He attacked them accordingly. Placing his cavalry and 


The guide 
loses his way, 

and the army 
debouches on 
the wrong 
front ; 

sides of it. 


but, by a 
masterly 
movement, 
gains a firm 
position. 

The rebels 
fali back. 


guns on his flanks, and the infantry in the centre, 
he took ground to the right, the 86th leading the 
way, with the view of coming upon the road leading 
to cantonments, and the occupation of which would have turned 
the left of the rebels. Sindbia’s agent, however, 
who had promised to lead the troops to this road, 
lost his way, and Eose found himself in front of a 
masked battery in the enemy’s centre. This at once 
opened upon the assailan,ts, and its fire was rapidly 
followed by a musketry and artillery fire from both- 
Sir Hugh answered with his guns, at the same 
time pushing forward his infantry to gain the required turning 
position on the right. This once gained, he formed 
to the front, and, reinforcing his left, which bore 
for a moment the whole weight of the ' enemy, 
pushed forward. The advance was decisive. The 
enemy limbered up and gave way on all sides. 
The gallant Abbott with his Haidarabad men had 
meanwhile galloped across the nullahs further to the 
right, and, dashing through the cantonments at a more northerly- 
point, endeavoured to cut oft’ the retreat of the rebels. But the 
broken ground he had had to traverse had enabled these to take 
their guns across the stone bridge which spans the river atthe back 
of the cantonment on the road to the city. The main 
and continue Ijody of the enemy, driven through the cantonments, 
a village,* fell back on a dry millah with high banks, running 
round a village,which they had also occupied.- Here 
they maintained a desperate hand-to-hand struggle with the 
British. The 71st Highlanders suffered severely. Lieuten- 
ant Heave, whilst leading them, falling mortally wounded; 

nor was it till the nullah was nearly choked with 
dead that the village was carried. On this occasion 
Lieutenant Eose of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry 
greatly distinguished himself. The victory was 
completed by a successful pursuit of the rebels by 
Captain Thompson, 14th Light Dragoons, with a 
wing of his regiment. The wing of the rebel force 
which he destroyed had been turned by Abbott’s 
advance already spoken of ; Thompson, following 
up the rebels, caught them in the plains and made a great 
slaughter of them. The guns were splendidly commanded 


■wbich is at 
length 
carried ; 


and the vic- 
tory is com- 
pleted by a 
successlnl 
pursuit of the 
rebels. 
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Bripadlcr- 
Smith ad- 
fyom 

the fioiuh- 
east, 


during the da}'' "by Strutt, always to the front, and hy Light- 
foot. 

The result, then, had justified Sir Hugh’s daring. Ifot 
only had he dealt a Iteavy blow to the rebels, 
but he had gained a most important strategical 
point. 

Sir Hugh Rose’s success \Yas speedily folio-wed by an exploit 
on the part of Brigadier Smith, fruitful in im- 
portant consequences. That gallant soldier, coming 
up from the south-east, had 'to -makehis way through 
the difficult and hilly ground on that side of Gwaliar 
before he could reach Kotah-ki-sarai. Picking up 
on his way the small field-force from Jhansi, he reached Antri, 
with his brigade,’^ on the 1-itliof June, and was joined there the 
following day hy Major Orr and his Haidarabad men. Under 
orders from Sir Hiigh Rose, Smith marched from jVntri early on 
tho moming of the 17th of June, and reached Kotah- ^ndreachca 
Id-sarai, five miles to the south-east of Gwaliar, ki)iab-ki- 
ut half-past seven o’clock that morning. sjrai; 

Smith had met no opposition in marching into E-otah-ki- 
sarai, hut on reaching that place he observed masses 
of the enemy’s horse and foot occupying the hilly 
ground between himself and Gwaliar. As these 
masses showed a strong disposition to attack him, * ** ' 

and as, hampered -with a large quantit}' of baggage, Smith did 
not regard his position as a vei'y secure one, ho doteimined to 
take the initiative. Reconnoitring tho ground in 
fiont of him, he found it very difiioult, intersected nutarc of tlir’ 
with nullahs and imjjracti cable for cavaliy. He 
discoTOied, moreover, that tho enemy’s guns -were in 
position about fifteen hundred yards from Eotah-ki-sarai, and 
that their line lay under the hills, crossing tlio roafi 
to Gwaliar. R otwithstanding this, Smith deter- to, nevenue- 
mined to attach'. Fimt, ho sent his horse artillery to to attack, 
tho front, and silenced the enemy’s guns, which 
limbered up and retired. This accomplished, Smith sent his 
infantiy nernss the broken ground, led by Raines of the 95th. 
Raines led his men, covered by skirmishers, to a point about 


groand before 

Iiim j 


* Tho trlffade T\'a.s thus composed: a ttiug 8th Hussars, a wing Bombay 
Lancers, H. hL’s O.^th Foot, the 10th Bombay Hative Infantry-, and a troop of 

Bombay Horse ArtillcTy. 
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jinJ, hficr 
CTComing 

many ob- 

BtaclcB, 


lufnt’flif'naB fifty yarils from ilio cncniy'H -^vorlcH, ilio 

lo'ibofronti filvirinislioi-a made a rush — flie rohels falling liack 
ns tlioy (lid so. Haines then found hiinscjlf btojiped 
jinJ Bftcr ^ deep ditch with four feet of water, and 

o’lCTcominB having 1 tanks so si cep that it wns ■with difficulty 
the men could cross in single flo. Tlic rebels took 
ndvantago of the delay thus caused to move off 
with their guns aud to re tiro up the ravines and acros.s 
tho hills, liainea found them so retiring when, after snr- 
aJasiiiMn tlio di fficult}’' *1 have reconlcd, ho g.'iincd 

ucnciimuit' the abandoned intrcnclimcnt. AVhilst ho was con- 
thc cncniy tiiiuing his advance across the broken and Inlly 
groimd, Smith moved his (xivalrj’' across the river 
Sini'tiMllovta Umrah, close to Kotali-ki-sarni. Ho had hardly 
fonrardtbp ciosscd wlicn liis nicn canic under hre of u battciy 
cAvairj. -which till then had escaped notice. At tho same 
time a body of tbo oncm}” threatoned tho baggage at Kotali-ki- 
sarai. IMatters now looked sDrions. But Smith 
scrioua sent back a dotacliraeut to defend llio bnggjige 

acUo^.*^ and rear, and puslied forward with the rc.st of his 

troops. Tho load, befoic debouching from tho 
hills between his po.sition and Gwalidr, ran for several hun- 
dred yards throngli a defile along which a canal Imd been 
excavated. As ho entered Ibis defile, irnd during his march 
through it, ho encountered considerable opposition. At length 
ho boio it domi, emerged from tho further end, 
joined liaiiios, then, keeping his infantry linltcd to 
Tictoriotis, hold tho defilo, ho ordered a cavalry chargo. This 
was most gallantly oxcented by a squadron of the 
8th Hussars, led by Colonel Hicks and Captain Hcneagc. Tho 
robcls, horse and foot, gave way before them. Tbe 
Hussars captured two guns, and continuing tlm 
bcroroLim. pursuit througli Sindhia’s cantonment, had for a 
moment tlie rebel camp an their possession. 

Amongst tho fugitives in tho rebel ranks was tho resolute 
iicttth of tho who, aliko in council aud on tho field, was 

liiint or the soul of the consjairators. Clad in the attire of a 
man and mounted on lior*oback, tho Baui of Jhansi 
might have been seen animating her troojjs throughout tlie 
day. "When inch by inch tho Biitish troops pressed through 
tho defile, a-nd when reaching its summit iSniith ordered tlio 
Hussars to charge, tho Eani of Jiiinsi boldly fronted the Biitish 
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lioreomeii, Wlien lier comrades failed her, lier horse, in spite 
of her efforts, earned her along with the o there. With them 
she might have escaped hut that her horse, crossing the canal 
near the cantonment, stumbled and fell. A hussar close upon 
her track, ignorant of her sex and her rank, cut her doum. She 
fell to rise no more. That night her devoted followers, deter- 
mined that the English should not boast that they had captured 
her even dead, burned the body. 

Thus died the Jlani of Jhansi. jify opinion of her has heen 
recorded in a preceding page. Whatever her faults in Eritish 
eyes may have been, her countrymen will ever believe that she 
was driven by ill-treatment into rebellion ; that her cause was 
a righteous cause ; and that the treatment she received at the 
hands of Lord Dalhousic was one of the main causes of the dis- 
affection in Bundelkhand and Cetitial India in 1857-8, To 


them she will always he a heroine.* 

The chaige of tlio 8th Hussare was the last effort of Smith’s 
force. “Upon the return of the squadion, 
the officers and men were so completely ex- Smith EiiisTuckror the 

1 ,1 T X.J. £ j niRlit ott the head of the 

hausted and prostrated from heat, fatigue, and dEiiio. 
great exertion, that they could scarcely sit in 
their saddles, and were, for the moment, incapahlo of further exer- 
tion.”! But the enemy, recovering, were again threatening. Smith 
then deteiTnined to content himself with holding the defile, the 
road, and the adjoining hills for the night. He drew hack Ins 
cavalry accordingly, and brought up his baggage. The enem^' 
held their ground on the heights on the other side of the canal. 

The position thus taken up hy Brigadier Smith loft much to 
ho desired. It left his left and rear threatened, 
his baggage within range of the enemy’s ^ns, 
and his whole force cramped. Sir Hugh, on 
receiving an account of the action, with cha- reinforces 

racteristio promptitude despatched Colonel 
Bohoi'tson, with the 25th Bombay Native Infantiy, three troops 
llth Light Dragoons, and four guns, to reinforce him. 

The next day Sir Hugh was reinforced, and his 2nd brigade, 
commanded by Eobert Napier, brought to its Ti 9 ni.iT- 
full strength by the arrival of the Ealpi Sir Hugh, ivuo reanuL 
garrison. This arrival left him free to act. 


garrison. 


* Vide pages 110, 139, of this volume, aad pages 130-1 of Vol. III. 
t Brigadier Smith’s report. 
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Leaving Napier in jMorar -with the troops ho could spare,* 
Kose marched in tho aftoriiuon -svith the rest of tlio force 


to join Smith. The distance was long, the heat tcrrihle, tho 
march liavassing in tho extreme. No Ic'-s than a hundred men 
iiawMr wore struck down hy the siin.-f Never- 

naulTooHiis thcloBS, Sit LEugh pushcd on, imd hivouarked for 


march, 
lie opc;i'! 

comiiiuiilra- 

tiona ith 
Smltli. 

of cutting 

UcsolV' s to 
(inticlritl 

thf p itol*!’ 
fiOnck untl 
tn cMt them 
off from 
illlitr. 


the night on the rocky ground he tween tho river 
and Smith’s position. 

Tim first thing that striick Sir Hugh on recon- 
noitring the following morning was tho po'^sihilitj'’ 
off the main body of the enemy from Gwaliiir hy 
forcing their left . tlio next, the extremely cramped 
and dangerous nature of his ovnr position, Tlie 
rebels, too, showed every indication tliat they 
intended an attack, for with the early dawn they 
began a heavy fire from their guns, whilst masses 
of their infantry' woie seen moving to positions from 


which they could manoeuvre with advantage against tluj Lritisli 
position. On tho principle, then, that "when one is ditadvan- 
tageousl}- posted an athiok is often tho best defence, Sir Uiigh 
resolved to become the assailant, 


The rebels, as wo liavo seen, wero occupjdng the heights 
separated by flic canal from tliose gained by Brigadier Smith. 
That they meant to attack -was evident. They spent the early 
lionrs of the morning in strengthening their right with the 
view of assailing tho wcalvCbt point of tho British lino, tho left. 
The sun had not risen very higk when Sir Hugh received an 
express from Sir Bobert Ilamiltou to say that ho liad received 
certain information that tho rohels certainly intended to attack 
liim that da^a There was no time fur further consideration. 


• TJicsc were — One troop Boinhay liorsc artlllcrr, tlircc troops 1-tlh hglit 
dragDoas, llireo troops Srd Bombay light ctivalry, fiftj' men 1st Hsidarabild 
cavalry, 3rd Jlaidarabad cavalry, two squadrons ^[ciido's horse, 21st comjiaiiy 
Royal Eiigiticcis, wing 3rd Bombay Europeans, tour coiupanies 2-ith Bombiy 
-- laruMd artillora*. 

rorls that they *■ were compelled by Enn-sickncss 
These EJinc men, tlie next day, nnnimdful ot 
r companies, and took part in tho assault of 
Gwdlifir These men, be it reraemhered, formed part of tho unre formed 
British army, an aniiy never surpassed by any oilier in the world. A “doli.’’ 
generally but incorrectly spelt “ dhoolcy*’ — for it is ignorant of the letter “h” 
and possesses but one “o” and no “y” — is an inferior kind of p.elanquin. 
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Sir Hngli at onco directed Brigadier Stuart to move 
with, the S6th legimcut, supported by the 25th fends stlinn 
Bombay isativo Infantry, across the canal, to crown lo^tum tbo 
the heights on the other side of it, and to attack the 
left flank of the rebels. As a diversion in favour of 
this attack he sent Colonel Raines with the 95th regiment 
from his right front, across the canal in skirmishing 
order over the shoulder of the hill on which a 
division of the rebel force was in an intrenched dherdon. 
position, covered by guns. This movement was 
supported by the 10th Bombay Native Infantry. Sir Hugh at 
the same time ordered up the 3rd troop Bombay Hoi se Artilleiy , 
supported by a squadron of the 8th Hussars, to the entrance of 
the pass towards Gwaliur. The remainder of tlio force he dis- 
posed in support of the attacking columns and for the defence 
of the camp fi'om the rear. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Lowth led the 8Gth, in accordance with 
the orders he iceeived, against the left of the rebels. 

These fell back rapidly on the battery ; while the 

Seth pressed them so hard that they made no stand 

even under their guns. The 86th gave them no time to rally. 

Brockman’s company, led by that gallant officer, 

then only a lieutenant, dashing with a cheer at the 

parapet, crossed it and took the guns which defended the ridge 

two G-pounders and n 9-pounder. Brockman, with 

great smartness, turned one of these guns on the captnita 

rebels, and was engaged in turning the other, when gqhs. 

Raines, advancing with the 95th, came up, took command, and 

completed the operation which Brockman*" had so 

well begun. 

meanwhile the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, led operation, 
by Lieutenant Roome, moving up in support of the 
95th, and piotecting the right of the a.ssailing force, found itself 
exposed to a fii’e of musketry and artillery from the heights on 
the enemy’b extreme left- Roome was equal to the occasion. 
Wheeling to the right, he advanced with half bis regiment in 


* For biB Eplcmlid services, Brockman obtained Iiia Lrovet majority ns soon 
03 he got las compony, thougli not until after nnother officer, vhose name 1 
will not mention, had attempted to ‘^unnex” his services. The fraud was, 
liowcver, discovered and rectitied with the full sanction of Lord StratJinairn 
(Sir Hugh Eosc). 
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iioc'me^^id^ sldnnisliing order, tlie other Imlf in Hiippoid, cleared 
thoictiiBora- tho two TieaTcst heiglits of rebel infantry', and cap- 
LayKatno turcd two hrass fiold-picccs and three mortars which 
wero in tiic plain bciow. 

The day was now -won, the heights \voro gained; Gwaliar 
lay, as it w'cro, at tho feet of tho Britisli. “ The 
sight,” wn-ites Sir Hugh, “was interesting. To onr 
riglit was tho liandsomo palace of tho Phiilhilgh 
witli its gardens, and tho old city, suimoimted by 
tho fort, remarkable for its ancient architecture, with lines of 
oxteiisive fortifications round the high and precipitous rock of 
Gwdliar. To our left lay tho Lashlcnr, or new city, with its 
spacious houses half hidden h}’- ticcs.” In tho plain between 
the heights and tho city was a great portion of the rebel forces, 
just diivGu from tho heights, and now, under tho influence of 
panic, endoavoui'ing to seek a refuge in one or other of tho 
walled enclosurcB or fortified places towards -which they were 
moving. 

The sight of these men at once suggested to Sir 
Ilugli that it would he possible to complete his 
work that day. “I felt convinced,” ho asnoto in his 
despatch, “that I could bike Gwaliar hefoie sunset.” 
He at once, then, ordered a general advance. Covering his 
oxtremo right vdtli tho 3rd troop Bombay Horse 
Arlillorj’ and a troop of the 8th Hnssai-s, ho ordered 
Colonel Owen, avith tho Ist Bombay Lancers, to 
descend tho heights to tho rear, make his way into 
the road which led through the hills to tho south, and thence 
attack tho grand para do and the new city. Covering liis ad- 
vance, then, with Ho. 4 Light field-battery, and two troops 
14th Light Di-agoons, he moved forward his infantry from the 
lefr, tho 86th leading from that flank, tho 95th forming tho right. 

This prompt advance coinpletcl}’ paralysed tho rebels. Their 
guns, indeed, opened fire, but tho main object of their infantry 
seemed to ho to escape. Tho British infantry were 
approaching the plain, when Owen’s Lancers, who 
L.'iiiikar. had gained the point indicated, charged across the 
grand parade, and, caiTied aw.ay by their aidoiir, 
followed tlie rebels into the Lashkar. Li this charge <a gallant 
officer, Lieutenant Mills, was shot througli the heart. Baines 
fill lowed uji this charge with a dash on to tho pamde-ground 
with two companies of the o9th, and took two lEbpounders and 


Sir Hnch 
rcJx'U ns to 
ocettpj tbo 
citj Rtonce. 


OrJera a 

general 

aJvaiico. 
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two small pieces. The British lino pushing on, the rehels re- 
treated through the town. Before sunset, as Sir Hugh had 
divined, the liaslrkar, or now city, was completely in his pos- 
session. That night, too. Sir Hugh rested in. the regained 
palace of Sindhia. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Smith had taken the garden palace, 
the Plnilhdgh, lolling great ntimhers of the rebels. 

He then, in pnreuance of orders, followed up tho f^pVace^^gf 
rotreatiug enemy, and continued the pursuit long phobigh. 
after dark, inflioting great loss on them and cap- 
tuidng most of their guns. 

As soon as it was clear the day was won, Sir Hugh sent an 
expre-'^s to General Robert Napier, directing him to sirHtigii 
pursue the rebels as far and as closely as he could. 

How this order was carried out I shall have to Xcpierto 
relate presently. 

The Lashkar and palace occupied, Sir Hugh, ever careful 
even of the vanquished, made arrangements for the 
security of the city. This task he found compara- an-.mgM ar 
tively easj% for the shopkeeping class had always 
been on the side of its "best paymaster, the British. 

Thus, on the night of the I'ilth of June, Sii’ Hugh had, with 
a loss of cightj'-seven. men killed and wounded, re- 
gained all Gwaliar, the formidable fortress nlono 
excepted- But the exception was a grave oue.^-SHio defies bim. 
rock fortress, completely isolated, having a length 
of a mile and a half, and a breadth at its broadest part of tlneo 
hundred yards, its face presenting a pei'pendicular precipice, 
might, if well defended, still give some trouble. The guns 
from its ramparts had maintained, during the operations of the 
19th, a continuous, though not very effective, lire on the British 
troops. The lire recommenced on tho morning of the 20th. It 
was then, early on that morning, that two officers of the Indian 
army and their Bombay Sipahis performed a deed of unsurpassed 
daring. 

On the morning of the 20th, Lieutenant Rose, 25th Bombay 
Native Infantry, was in command, vdth a detach- 
ment of his regiment, of the Kotwali, or police- Lieuten Hilts 
station, not far fi’om tho main gateway of the rock 
fort. As the guns from its ramparts continued to 
lire. Rose 2)roposed to a brother officer, Lieutenant Waller, who 
commanded a small party of tho same regiment near him, that 
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they sliould attempt to capture the fortress with tLoir joint 
parties, urging that, if the risk avas great, the honour would he 
still gi-eaterf 'Wnllor cheerfully nssoulccl, and tlio 
ft two onlcoTE sct off With tlioir 111011 utid a hlaekemith, 

roH™ving, whom, not unwilling, they had engaged for the 

service. They crept np to tlie flint gatoivay unseen, 
then the hlaclcsmith, a powerful man, forced it open, and so 
with the other five gates that opposed their progress, 
to J3y ^,lio time tho sixth gate had been forced the 
fortress, alarm was given, and, when the assailants reached 
tho aichwa^" hej^oud the last gate, ilioj* were met hy 
tho 'fire of a gun which had been brought to Lear on them.' 
Dashing onwards, unscathed by tho fire, tliey were speedily 
engaged in a hand-to-hand contest with the gariison. The 
fight was desperate, and many men foU on both sides; hut the 
gallantly of Hose and Trailer and their men earned all before 
. , them. Hose especially distinguished himself. Just 

and Buccccfi. • i r* ♦ , r i • ‘i- 

in the hour of victoiy, however, as he was inciting 

his men to make tho final charge, whicli piovcd siicce.'^sfnl, a 
musket was fired at him from behind the wall. The 
ihdhuraM^^ nian who had fired the shot, a mutineer from ] 3 areU, 
then mshed out and cut him. across the kneo and 
nrt&t with a sword. Waller came up and despatched 
tho rehel ; too late, however, to save his friend."^ But the rock 
fortress was gained. 

I have said that when Sir Hugh, saw tliat success was certain 
he sent a despatch to Brigadicr-Gcncnil llobort Kapier re- 
questing him to pursue the rebels ns far and as closely as ho 
could. 

Napier started on this serrtco at 9 o’clock on the morning of 
the 20 th with about live hundred and sixty cavalry, of whom 


♦ Sir Hagl] Itoso, in his de.spAtch, thus nlludw to this officer; “Bat the 
f^nllant leafier. Lieutenant Ttofc, ^lio Jias been tviico fi 2 )cc tally mentioned by 
me for good and gallant conduct, fell in tho fort, mortally wonnded, closing 
;i ■ ' ■ ’ I ’ ■ ’ f ■ f ^ . .'.liar by force of nnas,*’ 

'I ■ ■ Jr thus referred to bim in his brigade 

■ ■ I ' . ■■ ■ 1 ith the deepest regret, a report of the 

■ ! ■ ■. ■ ! l; “ I ■; . i;. Natno Infantry, vho was mortally 
wounded yesterday, on entering the fort of Gualiur, on duty uith his men. 
The brigadier fools assured tliat tlic whole hrjg.ado nnito with him in deplciring 
the early death of this galtaut ofliccr, Vihoso many stcrliug quahtics none who 
fciicw linn could fad to appreciate.^ 
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sixty wore di-agoons, and Inghtfoot's Lattory of artillery, and, 

piirening tlie rebels rapidly, came np with thorn, 

abont twelve thousand strong, at Jimra-Alipur, 

shortly after snnriae on the 21st. Napier, recon- SiTHn^b’e 

noitring, found them drawn up in two lines. -fThe pai^o!* 

lirgt, consisting of infantry and a bullock battery 

of six guns, had its right resting upon Alipiir ; the 

second, composed of cavalry and horse and field robals at 

artillery, rested on a village in rear of the front 

line. They were the entire remnants of the Kalpi 

army, with additions picked up at Gwdliar. 

Finding the ground to his right open, Napier directed Captain 
Lightfoot to take up a position on the left fiank of the enemy, 
about three hundred yards from them, and to enfilade them. 
He then ranged his cavalry behind a rising ground, 
which afforded partial conoealment, ready to act 
as Koon as the fire from Lightfoot’s guns should be ime. 
felt. 

This soon happened. Lightfoot’s horse artillery, escorted 
hy Abbott’s cavalry, dashed at a gallop towards the 
enemy’s left, and opened fire at tho distance indicatod 
by Napier. After a few discharges the ranks of the to wavtr, 
lobols wavered, then they began perceptibly to thin. 

Then Lightfoot limbered up and again pushed on at a gallop, 
whilst the 14th Light Dragoons, led by Prettiiohn., and the 
Haidarabdd cavalry, led by Abbott, dashed into their ranks. 

The result was dccisivo. Prottijohn’s distinguished valour 
and Abbott’s gallant leading were especially con- 
spicuous. The dash of Lightfoot’s horse avtillory 
was superb to look at. “You cannot imagine,’' 
writes an eye-mtness, a cavalry officer, “ the dash ' ^ 
of the artHleiy : it was wonderful. We could scarcely keep up 
with them ” But, in fact, every man behaved like a hero : each 
vied with his comrade. After a brief resistance the rebels 
broke and fied, hotly pursued. . They lost twenty-five guns, 

* Aii ofScer wlio served with great distmetion tbronghout tliis campaign 
writes mo; “ The conrage of (xcncral Napier in ordenug this attack, and the 
dash .and vigour \vith iviiich it n'os delivered, so surprised the enemy, tliat, as we 
afterwards ascertained, they believed us to be but the advanced guard of a strong 
force coming up. Just after the action Geuccftl Napier received a despatch from 
Sir Hugh Hose ordering him not to attack in consegnence of the strength of tha, 
enemy.” 

VOL. V JI 
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all their aaimunition, elephants, 'teals, carts, and baggage, and 
had three to four hundred men killed. Never was a rout more 
complete.'^ 

The capture of Gwaliar and the dispersion of the rebel army 
closed the campaign which will for over he associated 
with tlio name of Sir Hugh Eoso. In a previous 
chapter I have alluded to the personal character, 
strong and firm as iron, and j-et siugnlarly sympathetic, which 
had chained success to all the incidents of that most eventful 
campaign. I may he pardoned if I hrieflj- recapitii- 
CuTfif it'a''' been accomplished in a period 

ri^nus; falling Bomcwhat short of sLv months. On the 6th 
of January, 1 868, Sir Hugh Eose had left Indiir ; on 
the 24th ho laid siege to Edhatgarh ; on the 28th ho defeated in 
the field the Edjah of Banpur ; on the 2S)th he took Edhatgarh; 
on the 3rd of Eehrnaiy he relieved Sugar ; on the 1 3th he took 
the strong foit of Garhakota ; on the 4th of March he forced 
the pass of Madanpiir ; on tho 17th his 1st brigade stormed the 
fort of Chanden ; on the 22ud he invested Jhansf ; on the 31 fit 
he defeated Tiintia Topi on tho Betwil ; on tbc 3rd of Apiil he 
stormcil Jhansi ; on the Gth of May he defeated Tantid Topi 
and the Edni of Jhdnsi at Eiinch; on the 23rd be beat the 
Tebels at Galuuli, near Kulpf, and occupied that fort tho follow- 
ing day. In this chapter I have told how, roused firom a bed 
of sickness by the news of the capture of Gwdlidr by the rebels, 
he pursued them with unremitting vigour, and stayed not his 
hand till ho had recovered all that they had temporarily 
gained. In every undertaking he was successful, 
and ho was successful, because, careless of himself, 
he thought of tho great end ho had in view, and 
spared no means to attain it. 

After the victory at Gwdlidx, ?ir Hugh Eose proceeded to 
sirHuph Bombay to assume command of tho army of that 
proceeds to Presidency.t Tho force with which he had won so 
uomiiay, many victories was, to a great extent, broken up. 


real cause 
cf hi"! 
Bucce'^s. 


* Tilntiii Topi, who Avas present on this occasion, tlms descrihes the affair: 
'• We reached Janrd-Alipur and remained there during tho night. The next 
morning wo were attacked and fought for an liour and a half. We fired five 
Khots and the English army firetl four shots, and we then lan off, leaving all onr 
guns,” 

t dlie following farcvell order was issued on this occasion by Bir Hugh Rose : 
“ The Major- General comm rinding, being on the point of resigning the comiufint 
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The 95th reshment Tvas ordered to occupy the rock fortress. 
The 71st Highlanders, the 86th regiment, and the 2oth 
rSomhay Native Infantry, "with detachments of cavalry and ar- 
tilleiy, remained at Moran Tho Jlrd Bombay Europeans, the 24th 
Bomhay Native Infantry, with cavalry and artillery, were sent to 
Jhdnsi. Of these troops the command devolved upon Brigadier- 
General Eohert Napier. Brigadier Smith’s hiigado 
was distributed in three poitions, respectively^ at 
Gwtiliar, at Sipri, and at Gunah. It seemed as ofiiie 
though they were about to enjoy the rest they had SlmbutEti. 
so gloriously earned. But appearances were de- 
ceitful. Thongli one bitter enemy, tho Rani of Jhansi, had 
disappeared, there had escaped another, not less im- 
placable, perhaps even more fertile in resources than prospects or 
that resolute iady. Though beaten at all points, 
that other adveisary had never despaired. Not 
many weeks elapsed before the cities, tlie villages, and the 
jungles of Central India once moro resounded with the name of 
Tantid Topi. 


of tho Puiiit division of tho Bomhay army, bids farevcll to the Central India 
Field Force ; and at the same time expresses the pleasure he feels that he com- 
manded them when they gamed one more lamol at Givalidr. The Major- 
Ocncrdl ^vitn^s^odL vritli ]l■^'rrr ^ ^wi.nA¥|4- 

in arms — the Rajpiftdnii bri i ' ' ■ '■ . ' . I 

height, and gun after gam, u . ' . ■ ■ ■ 

taking finally by aKsault two : ■ ’ i 

enjoyed hiS natural health or strength ; an Indian sim and mimths of marching 
and broken rest liad fold on the strongest; hut the muineat they were told to 
take G wall dr for their Queen and country they thought of nothing but victory. 
They gamed it, restoring England’s tme and brave ally to his throne, putting to 
rout tho rebel army, killing many of them, and taking from them m tho field, 
exclusive of those in the fort, fifly-two pieces of artillery, all their stores and 
ammunition, and capturing the city and fort of Gwaliiir, reckoned the strongest 
in India. The Major-General thanks sincerely Brigadier-Genend Hapier, G.B , 
Brigadier Stuart, C.B., and Brigadier Smith, commandmg brigades in the field, 
for tho very efficient and able assistance which they gave him, and to which ho 
attributes the success of tlie day. He bids thcni nnd their brnve soldiers once 
moro a kind farewell. Ho cannot do so under hettpr auspices thoji those of tho 
victor}’’ of Gwdlidr," 
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CHAPTEP. IV. 

THE eOL’TIIEnK IitAT’.ATIIA COUNTRY AKU LU GRANRi JACOR. 


In the fiist chapter of this volumo J h.avo "brought tlie record of 
aiihiis in tho southern Blariltha country up to iho 
bpriugoflS^S, In Pclgiion and tho neighbouiing 
couiiiry* distiicts tho crisis had parsed nwaj’". needed only 
the coutinuauco of tho same fmu and conciliutorj’’ 
rule to ensnro that it should never rotum. 

It happonech however, at this period (JTarch and April 1858) 
that i\rT. G. Pj. Soton-KaiT, exhausted hy the double 
RRrr^s")iv- vhich had devolved upon Iiini, applied to 

' tho Govemment of Poiuhay to he lolieved of a 
portion of his overwhelming duties. j\Ir. Seton-Kair 
tiH duties, had, unr|uestionably. reason to hoheve that tho 
Govermiient, should it accedo to his letpicst, would 
grant lilm an option in the matter, or, at all events, would 
icliove him of tho less important lontiiio duties ajipertaining to 
tho administration. Btit ho was inistuken. The 


i . dlrrclr<t to 
iriiD^for Ujo 
poHll' .'ll 


Govcinmont, in sanctioning Sir. Soton-Xarr’s request, 
desired liim to retain in his ovm hands the civil 


administiatjon of tho territory, and to transfer the 
charge of the political agency to his assistant, Mr. 
Charles Man son. 


Than Mr. Manson there was not a more high-minded, a more 
gcucrouR, or a more earnest officer in the Bombay 
^iT'^i^anson. Civil Service, Ho was devoted to his profos.sion, lie 
gave to it his -tvliole soul and his undivided energies. 
ITd was in the prime of life, intelligent, energetic, decided. 
But — he had been ompdoyed on tho detested Tnam Commission 
— and he belonged to a school of politics differ in g in ouo 
essential point from that of which iilr. Seton-Karr 


ivhich Mr 
Setmi.lCrrr 


was a leader, The rcadci wull have already dm- 
cnvciedthe title of that scliool. liTr. Seton-Kair vas 


titlon^ca. 


strongly in favour of the maintenance of the native 
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aristocracy, an npliolder of the rights and eastoms held and 
enjoyed hy native landowners at the time ther came under 
British rule. He believed that, so long as the British respected 
those lights and customs, it would never ho necesiaiy to employ 
force; that persuasion and management would effect the le- 
qiiired end. How ho hud tried, and tried successfully, that 
policy 1 have already shown. The success had proved to him 
its efficacy. Mr. Z\Iaiisoii belonged to a more modern 
school. In one of the letters which Mr. Seton-Karr wbicil^tir. 
addre^.sed to him before the transfer of the political wn? 

duties, he is jestingly referred to as “ an admirer of 
Lord Balhonsie.” This, at least, is certain, that in a crisis such 
as that which was then prevailing, he gave his preference to 
measiu’cs stronger than those which Mr. Seton-KaiT deemed 
suited to the occasion. 

Mr. Seton-Karr was greatly disappointed by the deoision of 
the Government, but th© leason adduced by that 
Government was one to which he could take no ox- 
ception. Lord Elphiustone desired that the whole tbe'r^niio; 
of the southern Maiathci country should be placed 
under the control of one officer as Commissioner, and, ehunge. 
in the circumstances of the time, he deemed it 
further advisable that that officer should be u soldier. How 
Colonel Lo Grand Jacob already exercised political authority in 
ono jprirt of the territory. On tho Ctb of Hccembor he hud 
suppressed a mutiny iu Kolhapur, and had, by his fiimncss and, 
strength of character, impressed the Bombay Gov- 
ernment with the conviction that ho was peculiarly 
qualified to wield political power in troublous times. is'appwnMi 
Lord Blphinstuue, then, tr.ansferrcd to him in the 
new niaangemcnt a similar authority in the other ngentfuruie 
]'iart, with Mr. Manson as political agent under him. 

If, however, the reason for the transfer was sufficient 
in that it cast no slur upon Mr. Seton-Karr, it did not the less 
cause coiisiderahlc misgivings to that gentleman, for, r . jRor^ ),j, 
knowing as he did the native chieftains, he felt that 
a change would create suspicion in their minds, a nuEurL'd iii or 
change more especially which transferred political 'ti- cimnE*'. 
action from himself to an oilicer who had been engaged in the 
Inam Coimnibsiou, and that, if that change wei'e followed liy a 
10114011 of the tie which 1>onnd thorn to the suzerain power, it 
might even jiroduce a catastrojihe. 
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cliaptcr ] 

Ki'rr ntij 
]j\ Tiniclc 

ntlncl. 

K'llgnlll. 


Provitnifi -to Hie rtssniU]>Iio]] of tho charge of ilio ]tolhical 
duties of llio Polgiioji disl ri<'ts, j\[r. !:?eton-XfUT liatl Iteoii 
gradually oiigaged in disannitig the (‘luiiifry — a work in M-lnch 
lie Imd keen most nlily n'^sis^led hy Colonel (rcorgo 
cointifi ]\ljdeolm, coinnunuling ihe hjonlhern Marathi'i Horse, 
M^Sini. and lioldiiig military ciiargf] of tlm t-outhern jMaruth;! 

territory, Jt would ho diHicuU to over-estimate tlio 
pcr\'iccs rondri'od hy this aide and gallani onieur. Ilis regiment 
mainly preaeivcd oiderin that exe'iUdilD co»in try. In, a previoii-s 
chapter 1 have lelhried tO his f-orvices at iShorapiir. I’rlor to 
tliat event, on the 2hlh of Kovemher, IPfiT, ho had 
mTiai'clc led his cav;iU'y, mipjxwted hy one entnjru^y 2Sth 

ntlncl Xalivc Infantry, against the foitiiied viltago of 

Kiigni . Ilidgalli, wliich liad lM'f<)ino tho Ijead-quurters of 
( 1)0 disaflectod, Por somo days jiroviuiirly these men had K’eti 
held in ehocl: hy detachments of the Imisc, first nndvr Kerr, 
snhserpienily jcinforcod hy Ija Tonche, of tho same rogiinont. 
TIicso ofilcei'S had, hy Sj)iritcd charges, dri^ en the enemy into 
tho town, and ^\■crQ struggling with them dc^jtcratcly in the 
streets ')vhon iilalcolm, with a fresh party, arrived. 
^[nicT'im JJif; inen at nnco dhstuonufod, and assisted hy the 
thcjalfv n SipiihiR of the 2811) Xativu Infintry. scramhlcd over 
the flat -roofed hou^'CS of tho village, dashed npon tho 
rchcls, and decided the victoiy. The cnnntn,", how- 
Etnu-ofthE- ever w'us still tincasv'. Iloth ahove and holow the 
ghats Britisi) authority Jntd met witli resistance, hut, 
.ey.crpd him/ -h* sjuim enxi'': /.hr* genua m.ud hlu* arms 
liad not heen entirely' delivered tijr, tliu danger from such dis- 
tiirhaiicos was considered to have passed away when Coloncd 
Jacob took chaigo. 'Witliin a voiy short lime of that event, 
however, a new peril appeared in sinother qnartei. 

Of liio chief of Navgiind I have spoken in tho first chapter of 
vrir-uix this volnmo."* Tiiat this chief was thoroughly di.s- 
alTected tliere can be no douht. i\Ir. Seton-ivarr had 
oven susjiectod him of treasonahle coiTCsiiondence witli tho 
PirwEnrc chief of Sliornpiir.l But np toJilay 18 aS he had been 
_ managed. ITo had even, under the goitlo pressure 
exorcised hy Hr. Scton-Knrr, sent in a convetlist of 
guns and ammunition lie possessed, and somc- 
what Inter, urged hy 3 Jr. Ians on, had even begun 


ritnlci'lm 

mill 

the jilufj' n 


EtnU- of thE- 
rtiiiiilry 
j:i IliTEllIS 


Kmr ami 

MtlLlEnll. 


t tVdo page 80. 
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to despatch them to Dharwai-. Those who are aware of the 
revereneo and affection with which a native chief regards his 
grins will realise the sacrifice which the Rajah made to moot 
the expressed wishes of the Government. 

blatters wore thns progressing, the chief doiihtless secretly 
disaffected, yet complying tmder gentle pressure 
with the order's of the Bonihay Government, when, Thacbi^r 
ahont the 25th of i\ray, intelligence reached him s-ton-Kurr 
that Mr. Seton-Karr had hecn removed from the 
political charge of his conntiy, and that Mr. Manson. .vaii-^on. 
jjtid Jjcen gri^etted irrs s'ucccasor. 

This intelligence changed all tho good dispositions of the 
chief of Nargund. Although ho did not persunally 
dislike Mr. Manson, he regarded him as the living ^ 

representative of the hated system of Inam ex- NiUgund^^ 
amination — a system which, as I have said, had 
worked with most dLsastrons effects on the chiefs of 
the Southern Maratha country. At that moment, too, Mr. 
Manson was specially ohnoxions to him, for, only a few weeks 
previously, whilst still serving under Mr, Seton-Kurr, he had 
arrested and carried off as a prisoner his own dearest friend, the 
chief of JamkhdndiA The conviction at once took possession of 
him that the change was aimed against himself, that he was to he 
aiTcsted, as hia friend had been arrested, and thrown 
into a dungeon, j In his fear and trepidation, the chief He re.irs to 
sent a confidential agent to Dharwdr to inquire of • 

the magistrate tho meaning of the portentous change. 

But, before he could receive an answer, those about him had 
hegim to work on a nature constitrrtionally timid 
and nervous. His habitual advisors and companions Galich w^rk 
had not even then despaired of receiving a summons 
to join the Metorious standard of tho heir of Beshwd. 

All seemed yet possible. Tantia. Topi was confronting tho 
British in Bundelkhaud, Kalpi was yet held, and one good 
Victory might give them aU. they desired. These men took 
advantage of the consternation caused in the chiefs mind by 
Mr. Manson’s appointment to inspire him to resist, to cast 

* Oaly a short time previously the Elijah of Hargiiud had met Sir. Manson nt 
tho chief of Jdmkhundf’s house, visiting lum apparently on friendly terms. 

t So penetrated was ho with thispdea, that he despatched that day a letter to 
ius haIf-[)rotiier at Eiimdnig, m which occiu-s the passage: “ I had rather die 
than he arrested as Jamklidudf was.” 
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6t)fiancc in tliG teeth, of the foreigners -u^ho haJ persecuted 
tlietnselves and their hrethren. 

These men were not alone in their endeavours. The chiefs 
wifoj a Indy of great personal attractions, and twenty 
yeais younger than he was, had renounced all hopes 
of a natural heir. She loved power, and the chance 
of her posBOSsing power after her hn&hand^s death 
rested on the prospect of her becoming tlie adoptive 
mother of a reigning hoy. And, the British Govern- 
ment having refused to the chief the right to adopt, 
tliis prospect was possihlo only in the event of the 
Biitish nilQ being supplanted hy tlnat of the 
hlaratba. Tliis favoured counsellor added, then, 
her entreaties to those of the chiefs companions. 

The chief of iShtrgund gave way. That day he recalled the 
guns which had progressed only a few miles on the 
Thediitfof load to Dhurwtir, began to stoie provisions, and on 
the 27th of May, jjosscssing only thieo obsolete 
tuosciH- rusty cannon and a swivol gtin, declared war. with 
all the formalities used by the Marathus, against the 
British Government ! 


11(0 grrnlea 
tnfluenco of 
til, 

prodneed by 
tlio rt-fusil 
of the 

OoM'mrLieiit 
to alliiw the 
chiuf to 
jidfipt nn 
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Mr. Manson had taken up his duties as political agent on the 
Marsoniias ICthofMuy. Bxom that date till tho 26th he had 
wimaVr^ remained with Colonel Jacob at Kohlaptir, tmns- 
acting business avith him. On the 26th he set out 
for the n 01 thorn states of the tend tor y, vdth the 
viw.v of judging for himself of the stevto of the country, and of 
using his influence with tho chiefs. Four hours after he had 
got out, Jacob received a telegram from General Lester, com- 
manding at Eelgdon, stating that an insurrection had broken 
out near to Dhdrwdr, and that the Kargund chief was believed 
to bo supporting it, as he had recalled some of his 
guns on their way to be given up. Jacob at once 
sent a horseman with this news to Manson, inform- 
ing him aUo that he had telegraphed to the general 
to send, if tho report were tnio, a sufficient force to 
biurgund, and recommending him to return to 

Kohlapur. 

Jacob’s mossenger reached Manson, at Khrundwfid. Euglisb- 
men in India are so accustomed to authority, and to all the 
iuemise which waits on authority, that, cnce[)t in rare cases, 
they judge men and uffaiTB, not as they are, but as, to their 


■when Jacob 
Jitars of tha 
revolt. 

He send"! 
to ■narn 
Mans m. 
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complacent minds, tliey Tvisli them to ho. Isow, Man son had 
always heen on the most friendly terms with the 
chief of Nargund, He had no adequate conception 
of the depth of bitterness and the dread hig connec- Mmscir^^ *" 
tion wnth the Indm Commission had roused in the 
mind of that Maratbd noble. It was not possible, then, that he 
should imagine for a moment that his nomination to the control 
of political affairs, in place of iMr. Seton-Karr, would rouse the 
chief to madness. fcJtill beHeA'ing, then, in the 
friendly professions of the H.aiah, and in the per- d^'icnnities 
BuasivG power oi his mnuence oa'-cx him, be sent, toharguni, 
back Avord to Jacob that from Huriindwad he could 
reach Nargund by a cross mad; that be would arriTe there in 
time to prevent, probably, the development of the intendeil 
mischief; but that, if too late to prcA'ent such deAmlopment, ho 
Avas confident of being able to prevent the chief's half-brother, 
the lord of Bamdrug, fiom joining the rebellion. Having 
despatched this reply, Mauson posted horses along the road to 
Eamdnig, and sent oiT by a homcman a letter to 
Colonel George Malcolm, commanding at Kaladji, 
requesting him to push on to Hiirndiffg with a body miiitaty ala. 
of his regiment, the Southern Mardthd Home. 

But; heforo’this mifisivo leaohcd Malcolm, that able and daiung 
officer had taken the field Avith two hnndi'ed and 
fifly horsemen to attack the insurgents, who had Tn^nwhiie, 
already plundered the treasury of one of the district 
stations of Dharwar. hir. Manson, then, though bo 
rode hard, reached Eamdiffg to find it unoccupied. He had 
Avith him the tivclve troopers who had accompanied 
him from Kohlapur, and these AAmre as fatigued as 
he himself w'as. There he leamed from the chief rjtmdnig, 
the treason of bis half-brother ; he read the com- 
promising letters from the latter, urging the Edmdrug chief 
to follow his example ; and, entreated by that chief rcsoivra 
not to pursue his journey to Hiirguud, lie resolved 
to join the force in the field under Malcolm. Mnicoim. 

Tired as he was, Manson sot out in a palanquin, hc Gets out 
escorted by bis troopers, Ibat evening, Bettei’ had be Uiat c^Giitrig 
taken bis rest at Kiimdrug and made the journey to 
Malcolm in one day, for, exhausted by the long day's ”tops*ii«ra 
work, be and bis folloAvei-s stopped about 10 o’clock tenipie. to 
at a temple near a little Arillage on the Avay and slept, 
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A report of all JlanRon^fi inovomonts hafl bcon duly oarriod to 
iho chief of Tsargiincl. Wlicn the nows reaclitd him 
of the halt at tho temple, he roahoned as an un~ 
intoicd Asiatic will nhvn3\s reason. Hit enemy was 
in Ills power; ho would slay him.*^ Jle cont-eived 
that, havinj:; doclarcd war against the llntish, he 
had a perfect right to destroy the meinhors of that 
nation wliorover ho miglit find them. Accordingly, about mid- 
night, he sallied forth with somo hundreds of fuUowcrs, and, 
approaching the spot, ponied in a a'ollcy, -svln’ch hilled tho 
Gcntiy, and then sent in hiR inoii to linisli tho worl;: -with the 
R^roid. idanson, roused from liis sleep, tired his 
jimrJtVed^''^ rcvolvcr at his ascailant'', hut he ^vas itnmcdiately 
overpoAvered, his licad rvas cut ofi', and his lx)dy 
throwui in the fire, still hurning, which liad heon hindled ly 
his followers. Ilaving IcillCvl ns many of tlicso ns lie could tind, 
iho chief returned with Mauson’s head to Kfirgund, and sus- 
pended tho bloody trophy over a gate way. t 

MeanAAdiile, tho insurgents who had }dnndorcd tho treasury, 
had marched south-wards and joined Bhini BiiOi the 
chief of Kopuldnig. Tiicrc they Averc attacked by 
n ^ladras force from Balhiri, under Colonel JJughov, 
already mentioned for his soldicr-lilco conduct at 
Shonipur, and aa’Ijo, iu daring and manly qualities, 
in tho capacity to manngo men and to direct opeiations, yielded 
ivii-ri; (hev uonc Avlio camo to the front in the mutiny, 
nrc niuev't^J Tliis galluiit soldicT pu^hcd foiAA-aid Avith a-u energy' 
surpassing that, of tho rebels, caught thorn, as I 
liaA'G said, at Kopuldnig, and sf<n'mcd the place, 
Idlling BhiiJi Ihio, tho chief of IJemhaji, aud many of tho 
defenders, 

iilalcolm, oil his side, had no sooner heard that Knrgiiiul was 
in revolt than he felt that a moment’s delay Avould 
provoke the rhing of the entire Slanithti country, 
unvants \Vith only tAA'O huiidrcd and fifty cavalry at liib 
disposal ho marched, then, immediately against the 


One Ixxly 
I'f the 

rarircLcfl to 
Kiijuildriig, 


Kilrsilnd. 


* It was the roaFoning of Jacl, Avife of Hcbcr llie Kvnitc, wliojc conduct was 
infinitely more treacherous. 

t Read also Sir George Lc Grand .Tacoh’s TTtffcrn JuiTiVt fugorc miff 
(hr. H[idinic3 The account of flic su>5j»eii«ion of flic Iic.id oacf n gateway rests 
eutiTfly on natue testimony. 'iVben the place was tahen it was funud floating 
in a AvelL 
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Ho to 

rtinfoTced by 
ilifniitTy and 
guns. 


pkce, pssis+cd by tbe 'n^ily Brabmaii officials, wlio believed, be 
■was marching on desiruction. 

At the same time he Twrote to Belgdon, asldng for some 
infantry and some gnns. The authorities there sent 
him two companies of Europeans, one of native 
iiifantiy, and two gnns under Captain Paget. 

Riding on ^vith these, only five days after the 
ineensate declaration of war, Malcolm appeared before Naxgiind, 
Ho had scareely dismounted before news leached him 
that the rebels were naaiohing to attach him. His Tho rGboia 
heart bounded with joy. “I have them now,” he attack Lm. 
said, hlonuting his troopci’s as qnichly as possible, 
he went to the front. It was true, they were advancing. But 
when they saw Malcolm and his horsemen they 
hesitated, then halted, and, in the manner of natives, 
began to close in on their centre. Then, wavering, defeats tiicm, 
they fell bach. By this time Malcolm had coEected 
his men. Hiding at their head, ho charged, overthrow the 
rebels — who, however, fought well in groups — drove them bach, 
foUow'ed them up into the town, and forced the and captures 
surviving combatants to take refuge in the fort, 

There remained now only the fort, a very str’ong one, so 
strong, that, if defended, it would have defied the efforts of the 
small assailing force. But Malcolm knew the natives well 
“ Give them a c[uiet night,” he said, “ and they vill 
save us the trouble.” Ho was right. On the morning 
of the 2nd of June the strongest fort in the southern 
Maratha country was found deserted. 

The cMef, accompanied by six of his piinclpal advisers, 
attempted, in the guise of a pilgiiin, to escaj^e the ,j. 

fate he had provoked. Every possible ruse was had auempd tu 
reconrsB to by the fugitives to baffie the pursuit 
which, they soon learned, had been instituted after 
them. The man who had been deputed for that tusk, Mr. 
Pmuk Suuter,^ possessed q^ualities whicli did not 
permit him to be easily baffled. He met ruse with capturari 
ruse, and after a hot pursuit, captured the chief on 
the night of the 3rd. f 


The rehcls 
ev aciute 
tbe furt in 
tbe night. 


* Aftcrtnirds Sir Frank Sorter, Supermtendent of Police in Bomtay. Ho 
died in 18S7. 

t Tlic cliief of Hilrgund ivas tried nt Belguon on the 11th of June. He 
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On learning of i\Ir. j\Tanbon^B tloaiii* Colonel Jacol) had ialcen 
the j)roini)tcat nioasuro.s io control tlio nortlieru 
htatcs of llio icrriiory. He forced llio cliiof of 
Jilli'fij, tho befit fortiiied in Ibo countrj’, to 

fpve a pledge of liia fidelity by finn'ondenng liifi 
ainmimition. Shortly afterwards, the death of General Lester 
led to tlio notnfnafiori of Coloiiol Jacob as JJrigndicr-Gcncra] in 
inilitaiy coniinand in llie souLhern j\riiratlni country. 

XJndor Gcnonil Jacob’s firm rule ibc country' above the gln'ds 
soon subsided into r[nieficencc, but below tbc monn- 
by htm tains, along the Goa frontier, the S;iwnnt lebels still 
ctnitinnod to keep a large inimber of Madras, Horn- 
bay, and Purtugneso troops, regular and irregular, 
in ibo field. 'Want of concert, liowovor, natural]}* re.snlted 
fi'om i.lic action of tioops serving nndorconiinandeis independent 
one of the other. Eventually, in November, the 
lOUi'thG Port ugn esc Viceroy, at a cont'oTonco witli General 
Jacob, consentod to place the whole of his field 
dcbaclmients under the coininand of the officer who 
should nuito that of the Poinba}* troops. Under this agreo- 
luent Prigadier-Gonoral Fitzgerald of tho I'lladras 
army took command of the united forces, and an 
organised plan was arranged. This was to licm in tho tract 
occupied by the rebels, and to inform them that nnlcsfi they 
surroudci'cd by tho 20fcli Novcm]}er they irotild bo 
bunted down without nieicy. On that date tho band 
had du'indlcd to tho number of ch^ht}' 2 icr.^nfi. 
Thcfio surrendered to the Portngucso commander on tlio night of 
that da}', and their ringlcndons wcio suljseqneutly transjjorted 
to the Portuguese jiosscssions in. Taimor. 

Thenceforward the peace of tlio Southern Maratlia coimtr}* 
was assured. 

pleaded and in lii$ plc.a abated that, ilnas the fear of arrest that had 

caused Iiim to commit the bloodr deed. He i\a5; ei^ecutcd, in ttic presence of all 
the troops and of a large number of Batnes, on the 12:tt. It remains onlj" to 
add that the bodies of the ^Mfc of ■whom I have sjiokcn and the chief's mother 
IS ere found iu the llulpurba rncr on the night of the .'trd. Sir G. Le Grand 
Jarol) Ftates, m the vcjrk already referred to, that thoj' droivnod themselves, 
unable to bear up agaiust tho disgrace. 
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BOOK SV.— THE PAOIEIOA.TIOK OE OUDH AHD THE HORTH- 
’SraST. KEPEESSrON OE OUTBREAKS IH THE PANJAB. 


CHAPTER I. 

LORD gasmxrg’s oddh peoclauation. 

Ift the preceding volume * I referred fo the proclamation 
isstied by Lord Canning regarding the talhkdars of 
Oudh, and of its reception in the victorions camp of 
Sir Colin Campbell; and I promised to deal with the subject 
more fully later on. I proceed now to redeem that promise. 

The Oudh proclamation, despatched by Lord Canning to Sir 
James Outram in his capacity of Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, with a letter bearing date the 3rd of hlarch, 

1858, directing that it should not be published until 
Lakhnao should have fallen, or, at least, nintil that city cimaugm 
should lie at the mercy of the British commander, 
was at once a sentence, a warning, and a threat addressed' to 
the inhabitants of the rebellious province. That proclamation 
announced that Lakhnao, after defjdng and resisting the powpr 
of the British for nine months, now lay at the mercy of the 
conqueror ; that in that defiance and resistance the mutinous 
soldiery wLo had begun the revolt had been greatlj’- aided by 
the inhabitants of the city and the province, even by those who 
ow^ed their prosperity to the British Government ; but that, tlio 
hour of retribution had now arrived. Acting on the principle 
that, before pronouncing sentence on the guilty, it was just and 
propor to row'urd the innocent, the proclamation proceeded to 
name six men — three of whom were rajahs, two zumindaTR, 


* Vol rV. pages 2S5-7 
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and one a Idlukditr — iv}io liad rcnniiticd faithful 
amid frroai 'lonnitJiUoim, and w]io ^vcra -not only 
Uioiiin-xeiit, decmrcd ‘*tho nolo hercditaiy propnutons of flic 
landn ydiich they Ivold v/lmn Oudli came nntler 
Erititili rule/* but 'vvore promisod additional icwards. Jicvrardf, 
and honours in projjorl innate moasiiro were lilmavisoi promised 
to othoi’s in avliosc lavonr Rjinilar claims should ho cstahlisLcd 
to the Batisfaction of tiio Government. Cut, v'itli 
these exceptions, tim ])roprlctarj right in the soil of 
Teraaimtcr. tliG pi'ovinco v'as coiifisc-atcd to tho Jlritlsh Govern- 
ment, %vhieh vonld disjfose of that right in such 
inannci’ vUS might seem fitting. To the chiefs, talukdars, and 
landowners, however, who shuidd make immediate 
LoiiirnmnCi.n Biibniission, surrendoiing their arms and obeying 
orders of the Chief Commissioner, tho procla- 
mation promised tlie Bufetj’- of their lives and of 
tlieir honour, provided that their hands woio “nust lined with 
English blood mnrdbronsly shed.” Eor any furl her indnlgonco, 
the jiioclamation added, and with regard to tho condition in 
which Ruch men might thereafter he placed, “ they must throw 
thembolves upon the justice and mcicy of tho Eriti.sh Govem- 
mont.” Tho proclamation promised, in conednsion, that to those 
amongst tho classeB referred to wlio should come forward 
promptly and givo the Chief Commissioner their Bupport in tlie 
ic.storation of pcnco and oulcr, the indnlgonco would 
ho largo, and that tho Govcrnov-Goncral wonld^he 
innrdt'rof ready to view liberally’- the claims ndiich they' might 
ac'piiro to the restoration of their former rights, 
women to Eurther, that while pnrticijiation in tho murder of 
EngliBlmien and Englishwomen would exclude those 
* w'ho had participated in it from all -mercy, those, 

on the other hand, who had pirotected English lives 
would ho Kpccially'^ entitled to consideiatnm and leniency'. 

In the letter to which I have referred ns accompanydng the 
Mr tumon proclamation tho Foreign Scciet:try% Air. G. F. 
hone’s Edmonstouo, was, ns I have already stated, careful 
dorni that it should not bo jmblished until 
Laklinao sbould have been conquoiod or should lie 
at the mercy" of the conqueror. It further pi escribed that, 
when publiehed, tho proclamation was to bo addressed only to 
the non-military inhabitants of tho prordnee, and in no sou Be to 
the mutinous SipAhis. It expressed likewise tho conviction of 
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Lord Canning tliat the tone of apparent severity which, charac- 
teiised tho proclamation was necessary, inasmuch, as the 
announcement in such a etato paper of a lihcral and forgiving 
si:>irit would he open to misconstruction, and it added 
that, in rcalit}’-, the spii-it of the proclamation was 
merciful and even lenient, in that it promised thit underlies 
exemption, almost general, from the penalties of Ecvcmy^o™^ 
death and imprisonment to the rajahs, taluhdurs, 
and zaraindars, who had fought and consplrnd damn tloiu 
against the Govorament ; that even the confiscation 
of estates was rather a merciful commutation of a severer 
punishment than a harsh measure of justice. The letter con- 
cluded with BUggestiouB to Sir James Outram regarding tho 
manner in wliioli it might be requisite for him to deal with 
mutineers of vaiying grades of guilt. 

Sir James Outram receLmd the letter and the proclamation 
on the oth of March. Heading the latter by the 
light of its actual contents, apart from the com- ^ 

mentary furnished by the letter, he arrived at a the procioma- 
conclusion regarding it the very reverse of that 
which Lord Canning had endeavoured to impress that inti-ndei 
upon him. Loid Canning, when sending him tho 
proclamation, had said in so many words, by tho 
mouth of his Toreign Secretary, “ Do not judge the 
pioclamation simply by itself, as a paper dealing out stem 
justice to conquered revoifers. Haxhor, looking at tho measure 
of punishment which those rovoltera liave brought upon them- 
selves, see whether the proclamation does not in every case, 
except the case of atrocious murder, pi on ounce a mitigation of 
punishment, capable of still fartber mitigation.'’ But Outram, 
disregarding this exhortation, looked at the proclamation without 
sufficient reference to the circiim stances wLich bad 
made it necessary, and condemned it. In a letter to dt:niS"i, 
tbe Foreign Secretary, dated the 8th of March, ho 
declared his belief that there were not a dozen lando^vne^s 
in Oudh who had not, in some way or other, assisted 
fho rebels, and that, therefore, thoro wmuJd bo but 
few exceptions to the sweeping confiscations proposed in a. iciter. 
by fhe Govern or-Geuoral ; he expressed his con- 
viction that as soon as the proclamation should bo made pulilic 
nearlj’- all tbe chiefs and tahikdars w'ould retire to tbciv domains 
and pioparo for a desperate resistance. Ho proceeded even to 
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urge estenuating circumBtances for those who had re volte d, hj' 
declaring his opinion — which^ it must he admitted, was founded 
on fact — that the landowners had been veiy unjustly treated in 
the land-settlement after the annexation ; that-, apart from this, 
their sympathy with the rebels had been, in the actual oii-cum- 
stanees, only natuial ; that it was not until the British rule in 
Ondh had been brought to a -virtual end by the mutineers that 
the riijahs and tahikdurs had sided against the Government ; that 
they ought to he treated rather as honourable enemies than as 
lebels ; that they would be converted in-to relentless enemies if 
their lands were confiscated, maintaining a gucidlla war, which 
would “ involve the loss of thousands of Europeans by battle, 
disease, and exposure ” ; but that, if their lands were secured to 
them, -they would at once aid in restoring order, and would so 
co-operate -with the paramount power as, before long, to render 
unnecessary the further presence of the large army then 
occupying Oudh. 

To this letter Lord Ca-nning replied, on the 10th, in a brief 
despatch, the nature of which renders still clearer 
brining’'! really merciful intentions of his proclamation, 

iiret reply Eeferring to the promise of safety of life and honour 
to the -tdlukddrs, chiefs, and landholdei's, unstained 
^vith English blood murderously shed, who should surrender at 
once and obey the orders of the Chief Commissioner. Lord 
Canning authorised Sir James to amplify it by an addition 
which, if not very -wide in itself, intimated as clearly as possible 
the merciful intentions of the Governor- General. 
murcItviUn- “ To thoso amongst them,” inn this addition, “ who 
shall promptly come forward and give to the Chief 
Commissioner their support in the restoration of 
peace and order, this indulgence will he large, and the 
Governor-General will he willing to view liberally the claims 
which they may thus acquire to a restitution of their former 
rights,” 

Three -u-eehs later Lord Canning i-eplied at greater length to 
Outram’s remarks. In Ur. Edmonstono’s despatch, 
dated the 3 let of March, Lord Canning admitted 
that the people of Oudh occupied a position, vdth 
respect to their allegiauco to the British Government, 
differing widely from that of the inhabitants of the provinces 
which had been longer under British rule. But, in the Govemor- 
GeneiaTe opinion, that difference constituted no valid ground 


nis BtTOTld 
and more 
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for treating the cliiefs and Mlukdurs in tlie lenient manner 
euggeeted by Oiitram. Arguing in tbo spirit of the 
letter of the 3rd of March, he again insisted that, 
in the presence of a great ciiine, exemption from 
death, -feansportation, and imprisonment vrere great boons, and 
that to have offered more lenient terms would have been to 
tieat the rebels — not, aa Outram contended, as honourable 
enemies — ^but as enemies who had won the day. With respect 
to Outram’s contention that the injustice of the land-settlement 
after the annexation had impelled the landownen? to rebel. Lord 
Canning simply declined to i-ecognise the hypothesis. Ad- 
mitting that the policy of introducing into Ondh a system of 
Tillage settlement in place of the old settlement under taliikdars 
might not have been altogether wise. Lord Canning declined to 
beliove that the conduct of the landowners was in any respect 
the consequence of that policy. He attiihuted that conduct 
rather to tiie repugnance they had felt to suffer any restraint of 
the arbitrary powers they had till then exercised ; to a dimi- 
nntion of their importance by being brought under 
equal laws; and to the obligation of disbanding 
their armed followers and of living a peaceful and ciamnifoa. 
orderly life. For these reasons Lord Canning ad- 
hered to his proclamation. 

That Sir James Outram did not at once realise the statesman- 
like nature and the really merciful tendencies of 
Loi’d Cai!jQing‘’s pwodamalion mnrat oucq he admitted, 

The end of the two men was really the same ; the m tho 

difference Avas in the manner by Avhich that end 

should be attained. Sir James would ha^m carried ^nning ana 

leniency to a jioint at Avhich leniency would have alike ajmeJ. 

missed its aim. Lord Canning, maintaining the 

right to be severe, was prepared to be as merciful ns Outram 

wlionover the exercise of mercy should bo politically desirable. 

The real character of Lord Canning's statesmanship at this 
period might have remained long generally unknOAvn but for 
the action lalccn Avith respect to the proclamation by the then 
President of the Board of Oontiol, the Earl of Ellen- 
borough. That nobleman had but recently taken ^",j!^j,i,oroii"-ii 
over the seals of that office from his predecessor, a receivea 
memhor of the ^Vhig Cabinet, Mr, Yemon Smith, 

In duo course he lecoiAmd, about the 20th of March, prociainatii.n 
a copy of Lord Canning’s proclamation, unaccoin- 
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paniod 1)y any oxplaimtoiy document. In point of fact, Lord 
Oanning, in transmitting tlio proclamation, bad ivaittcn to 
JiIt. Ycrnon Sinitli, a mcmboT of biB own party, and 
''vbo, in lii.s bolief, slill bold the ofiico of President 
adJTcsawi of tlic Board of Contiol, a letter in ivliich lio stated 
^T^rccsBijr, tlmt tbo proclamation required an explanatory 
despateb wliicb bo liad not liad time to prejjaio, 
Lhi fortunately, Mr. Ycrjion Smith neglected to ptos 
th’dt letter to bis successor. Ho thus nllov.-cd 
rca-^ns Lord Ellcuborougli to bcliovo that tbo proclamation 
jurtmcuici stood alone, that it required no interpretation, and 
was to bo judged on its mciits as an act of policy. 

Jt is not surprising that, reading the proclamation in tliis 
way, Lord EUenborongb arrived at a conclusion 
Loni not very dissimilar to that wntb wliicb Sir James 

arfTw M Outram, possessing all the advantages of proximity to, 

cuaciudbn and por.soual commniiicalion rritb, Lord Canning, bad 
uiit been impressed. ITo condemned it as likely to raise 

^y Outran, biicli a fcrmont in Oudli as would make pacification 
almost impossible. In accord with Ontrani, of whose 
xdon'S, however, bo was ignmant, Loid EUenborongb iKjliovcd 
that tbo mode of settling tbo land tenure when the British 
took possession of Oudb bad been in many ways unjust, and 
bad been tbo cliiof cause of tbo gonoral and national character 
of the disaflcction in that province. lie concluded — agreeing 
in this also with Outinm — tliat the people of Oudb would view 
with dismay a proclamation w'bicb cut tbeni off, as a iiation, 
from the ow:iership of laud so long cberishod by them, and 
would deem it righteous to battle still more energetically tlum 
boforo against a government wliicb could adopt such a course of 
policy. Lord EUenborongb embodied these views 
nmi cmbodii'3 despatch to bo transmitted to Lord Canning in 
the name of the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, added to them an argument — also an 
argument of Sir James Outram — to the cfiect that tlio people of 
Oudh ought to be rogaidcd as legitimate enemies rather than 
as rebels, and concluded it with these stinging words : 
“Other conqtic'i'oi'b, 'when they have succeeded in overcoming 
resistance, have excojhcd a few persons as still 
rnrnjrftpi’is dcseiwiiig of punishmeut, but liave, witli a gcncrouR 
yfthh policy, extended their clemency to the gicat body 
sjia c 1 . people. Yon have acted on a difforent 
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principle. Ton Lare reserved a few as deserving of special 
favoui", and you have struck 'vvitli wliat tliey will feel as 
tlie severest of punislimcut the mass of the inliahitauts of the 
countiy. 

“ We cannot hut think that the precedents from which you 
have departed will appear to have keen conceived in a spirit of 
wisdom superior to that which ap23ears in the precedent you 
have made. We desire, therefore, tliat you will mitigate in 
^mactice tlio stringent severity of the decree of confiscation yon 
have issued against the landowners of Ondh. We desire to see 
British authority in India rest upon the willing obedience of a 
contented people : there cannot bo contentment whore there is 
general confiscation. 

Goveimment cannot long he maintained hy any force in a 
country where the w'hole people is rendered hostile hy a .sense 
of 'ivrong ; and, if it were possible so to maintain it, it would 
not be a consummation to ho desired,” 

Lord Ellenhoroiigh submitted this despatch to the Cabinet of 
which ho was a member. It received an approval which was 
unanimous. Three weeks later he showed it to Mr. Bright with 
the view of its contents being made known to the llouse of 
Commons. 

So far as Ltord EUenborongh was concerned, the mistakes he 
committed — the ^jenning of an acrimonious despatch 
wthout waiting for an explanation, and the dis- wboi^kno^’n, 
closui-c of its contents to Mr. Bright with a view to 
its being presented to the House of Commons — were to raj]gu. 
fatal to his tenure of office. The matter liaving 
come under the cognizance of the House of Commons, and having 
become the subject of a debate which at the outset seemocl 
likely to terminate the existence of tte Government, Lord 
Ellcuborough took upon liiinself the solo responsibility of the 
dcspatGli, and resigned his office. 

I Ear different was the effect produced by the receipt of the 
iles[iatch upon Lord Canning. He received it at 
Allahabad on the 13th of Jimc. Before its contents KtTect 
became kiiOAvn, rumours circulated that the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby had Muitten a disagi'eeablo 
letter to the Govornor-Genei’al. “ I asked him,” cmtiiiig. 


wiote, at the time, one deeply in his confidence, “if 
it was true that he had received .something disagreeable. 


said, almost indifferently, that it was 


iui2)crtincnt ; 

K 


hilt 


Ho 

he 
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did not care nnjcla ; lie Tvonld aneiver -wliat tliey -WToto.” Ho 
then entered into a conversation regarding his Oudh policy. 
The next day, ivlicn the despatch had heen read hy others, the 
pievailing iboling regarding it was that it was offensively 
impertinent, with a look of epigrammatic point in the concluding 
sentences — those wliich I have quoted — of which the writer was 
evidently proud. But, above all, there arose a 
feeling of indignation that a despatch bo insulting 
ia tii5 mi ads should have heen published for the henefft of the 
natives, many of them still in revolt, as well as 
of the Angio-Indian&. 

But Lord Canning had, at this crisis, a support not less grate- 
ful than the confidence of the friends about him. 
T.or(i Cruininp Thc s.imc mail brought him a copy of a resolution 
Eiistoiimr Conrt of Directors eximessing continued 

to roaign. coufidenco in their Governor- General. Letters were 
received from Mr. Sidney Heibert, from Lord Gran- 
ville, from Lord Aberdeen, and from many other leading men, 
expressing sympatliy and regard. In almost all these Lord 
Canning wns urged not to resign, hut to carry on his owm policy 
calmly, and to leave to the Government the odium of recalling 
him. Lord Canning never thought of resigning. 

HerogarfodL 

doing SO. would have 
feeble hand o1 

disturb his eqxianiiuity, he sat down coolly and calmly to pen a 
vindication of his policy. 

Curiously enough, ten days after that vindication had hebn 
drafted and despatched— on ihe 27th of June — Lord 
Canning received a long private letter from Lord 
Lord Derby, Derliy luTiiBelf OR tlio subjcct of the point of diifer- 
ence. In this letter Lord Dcrhy expressed a general 
confidence in Lord Carming’g policy ; he attributed Lonl EUeii- 
hoiough’s despatch to tho conduct of Ml'- Yernon Smith in with- 
] ml ding the covering private letter which accompanied tho 
Oudh proclamation, and which gave the only intimation that 
further explanations would he forwarded. Lord Derby con- 
cliuled by viiimally asking, almost pressing, Lord 
Cauning to sto.y on, and spoke of the probability uf 
stay on. Lord Stnulcv going to the Board of Control. To one 
in Lord Canning’s pasitiun sxich a letter from tho 
chiel ol the cuhiuet of 'which Lord Ellcnhorough had been a 
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member was most satisfactoiy. It might almost he said that 
Ills policy was vindicated hy his enemies, 

the 18 th of June, 
to the 


Lord Canning’s own vindication was dated 


Li-nl 

Ciiming’s 
rf'ply to the 
despjich 


rrelimirmry. 


It began hy alluding in a dignified manner 
fact tliat the despatch censuring himself had heen 
made public in England three weeks heforo it 
reached his hands, and that in a few days it would 
ho road in every station in Hitidustan. Dwolhng then upon 
the pain which the censure of his conduct by the Court of 
Eirectors would cause him, and upon the manner in which the 
publication of it would increase his difficulties, lie declared that 
no taunts or sarcasms, come from what quarter they might, 
would turn him from the path wliich he believed to bo that of 
public duty. Expressing, tben, his conviction that a change in 
the government of India at that tune, taking place under 
cii-cum stances which would indicate a repudiation of the policy 
pursued towards the Oudh rebels, would seriously retard the 
pacification of the country, ho proceeded to declare his holiof 
that that policy liad been &om tbe first merciful without 
weakness, and indulgent without compromise of the dignity of 
the Govoinmcnt; that it had made manifest to tlio 
people of reconquered districts all over India, in- 
cluding Oudh, that the indulgence to those who should submit 
and who should he fiee from atrocious crime, would ho large ; 
and that the Oudh proclamation, thorouglilj’- consistent with 
tliat policy, offeied the best and earliest prospect of restoring 
peace to that province on a stable footing. 

{Stating, then, in dignified language, that although in a time 
of unexampled difficulty, danger, and toil, he would not Jay 
down of his own act the high trust wliich he had the honour to 
hold, yet that if, after reading the vindication of his 
policy, the Court of Directors should see fit to with- 
hold tlieir confidence from liim, ho then preferred his respectful 
yet urgent i equest that ho might he xchoved from the office of 
Governor-General, Loirl Canning proceeded to reply to Lord 
EUenhorougli’s strictures, .and to assert the grounds upon wliich 
his conffictions of the soundness of his policy rested. 

With respect to the former. Lord Gann in g referred to the 
extraordinary manner in which Lord EUenborongli’s 
despatch had almost iustified the people of Ondh, as Uciorti tip™ 
if they were figliting in a righteous cause— a maimer burjugh, 
quite legitimate in a member of the legislatme, hut 


Pmliimimrv. 
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quite nnjuetifiaWe in a oniriister of ilio Queen of England, -wlio 
herself ’was actually Queen of Oudli also. He declined to 
discuss the policy ■whicli, in 1855-56, had, dictated the annexa- 
tion ; it was not his act. nor had he ever been empowered to 
undo it. But ho felt it incumbent upon him to 
ont point out tlie disastrous results whicli might follow, 

m[Eciiierhis should the people of Oudli be encouraged, by such 
jiT^giuhaTo reasoning as that contained in the despatch, to 
in!haf^ continue tlieir resistance. At the actual momeni, 
the chiefs of the various sections of rehels in Oudh 
were united neither by a common plan nor by a common 
sympathy, bnt, he added, if it should become manifest that the 
British Government shrank from a declaration of its right to 
possess Ondh, the Begam, as the representative in the field of 
the late reigning family, would draw to herself all the 
sympathies of the counti'y, and all the other factions would 
merge in hors. 

Lord Oanning prefaced the defence of his proclamation by 
stating that he had early in the year proceeded to 
Ucfi-nco of Allahahad chiefiv that ho might bo able to investigate 

ciamation. tho State of Oudh ; that ho soon determined to 
make a differenco in tho measures to be adopted for 
the pacification of the country, between the mutinied Sipslhis 
and the Oudh rebels ; that the latter should not he put to death 
for appearing in ainns against tho authorities, unless they had 
committed actual muider; that the general punishment for 
rebellion in Oudh should he confiscation of estates, a punish- 
ment recognised by Native States as tho fitting cousequenco of 
>ho offence, and one which in no way affected caste, nor the 
honour of the most sensitive Brahman or Rajput ; a punishment 
which admitted of eveiy gradation according to the severity or 
lightness of the offence ; which would enable tho Government 
to reward friendly tiiUikddrs and Kamindars, and which, in point 
of fact, would, in many cases, constitute a kind of retributive 
justice — many of the tahlkdais having acquired their estates by 
spoliation of the village communities ; that, as a matter of 
abstract justice, it would only ho right to restore those estates 
to the village communities ; hut that, as there would he insu- 
perable difficulties to such a course, it would be better to take 
the forfeited estates of the rebellious talukdars as Government 
property, out of which faithful villages and individuals might 
be rewarded. 
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Witli tliis vindication ended piactically tlie crisis cansed "by 
Lord BUenborougli’s hast}-' act. Tlie result was to seat 
Lord Canning, in the prescnco of a ministry of an Fjnai result 
opposite party, more firmly in tlie saddle, and to cinnmgor 
give him greater strength to carry out the policy 
which he believed to he adapted to the circnni- letter: 
stances. In another way his hands had been 
strengthened at this crisis. 

The nomination of Sir James Outram to the Supremo Council 
enabled Lord Canning to place at the head of the Oudh province 
a man who, imbued with his own views, was certain to carry 
out his pLilicy with the \dgour arising from conn'd ction. 

The new Chief Commissioner of Oudh was Mr. Kobert Mout- 
gomeiy.*^ Mr. Montgomeiy Avas a man who, wdth a 
thorough acquaintance with administrative duties, 
combined great decision of character, a sound judg- 
ment, and a thorough knowledge of native character. He had 
been, the right hand of Sir John Lawrence in. the 
Panjah, had been the fLi'm advocate of those resolute 
measures Avhich made the fall of Dehli possible, dents, 
and, in the earlier stages of the iniitiny, when Sir 
John Lawrence Avas absent from LAhor, h.ad himself directed 
the measures for disarming the native ti oops, which, carried out 
in time, had unquestionably saved the province. In questions 
of administrative policy, Mr. Montgomery, as 1 have said, agreed 
in principle with Lord Canning. 

iSuch AAm.s the man to whom, in the month May 1853, Lord 
Canning entrusted the carrying out of the policy 
towards Oudh embodied in his famous proclamation, Jir.jm- 
Mr, Montgomciy, Avithout ignoring the pracl.ania- 
tion, did not put it into rough action. Ho used it we“'''^'ne 
rather as a lever, by the judmious employment ot citimsiiua, 
Avhich ho could bring about the results at Avhicb the 
Govoinor-Goneral piofesscdly aimed. The situation Avas, for 
the first three months of Ms tenure of ofiQco, in 
many respects icmarkable. The larger number of 
the relations, adherents, and dependants of the 
deposed loyal family had their dwellings in, ox belonged, 
by family association extending over many years, to the 

* AftGrvrords Sir Iioterf Afontgoraery, K.C.S.L, ami till recuatiy a aiamber 
o£ the Council of India. He died, in 1SS7. 
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city of Lrtl^liuao, OonFifloTiti^j Iho p,ij-b -vvhicli 
iliat city, afid innro CHjiccially tlio cL'i'^se.^ of 
inlialjifuniH to wliioh J Imvo TofciTcd, liad jilfiycd in tlic roLollion, 
it -was cspcciully iiccL'?'''aiy to exercise over it a ptrict siipcr- 
visioa. In tite provinces an entirely difTeront fceli tip 
prevailed, ddiero tlio rnlii of flic Idiip of Oudli liad 
planted no Koeds of loyalf.y or ilcvolinn. Alien iti 
religion and in race to llio gieat Intlk of tlie jicoplo of Oudli, 
the Icing and his eonrtiors Imd hecu t^deiatod, 
liocjinso they were there, and, secondly, heenuse tiiey 
Imd exercised no Hfiict sn2ier\ihing power, hut had 
hecn content to ho the nominal rulem of the great 
landoviiets, jtenniftod to carry on, very innch in 
accordance "with thoir oivn wislics, their feudal mlo. 'J’ho central 
power, as oxeremed by the Idng.H of Ondli, had tuterfered to put 
ti sto^i to tapino and oppres.sion only wliun tliat rajijiio and 
oppression had attained a inagmt.ndo so great, tlnit to ignore the 
evil would have ^iioduced a iiationiil rising. Tlie sentiment 
felt, then, by the great body of landholders towards tlio royal 
family of Oudh ^vnR not loyalty, it was not atTcetion*, it was 
not sympathy ; it was sCJirccIy contentment. Perhaps the term 
that best dcsciihes it is the term toleration. IMiey h.ad heen 
content to Udeiato that family as cxotciting a kind of nonnal 
suzerainty wliich jiennttfed them to do just as they liked. 

Tow'ards the Biitish rule, cxerci'’ed ns it had been by the 
civilians who liad immediately i)recodcd Sir llcniy 
Lawrence, tliey entertained a difierent feeling. In 
strong contrast with the Eclfish sway of the lylnham- 
niadan kings of Oudh, the Lritish nile liad made itself 
folt in every corner of the province. ’Pliu reforms it had int)o- 
duced, the inquiries wliich it made, had been so swoe[ 5 ing, that 
an almost universal feeling had risen amongst tlio 
M.17 iiDsUit. landowners that it "was not to be etidured. If the 
King of Oudli had been King Log, the Pritish ralo 
■was the rule of King Stork. The landowncis of Oudh, then, 
had hailed the mutiny, not from aflection towards tho deposed 
dynast}", but fiom hatred of its successor. Indifferent as they 
wcie to tho persons and tho rnco of thf'ir ^luhaimnadan kings, 
they would have gladly ejected the Pritish to restore them. 

When, then, Ijaklinno liad fallen, the taiiikdiirs and the land- 
owners gcnci-ally were as far as llioy had ever been from sub- 
mission to tho British authority. Could the Bogam show a 
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strong front, they miglit yet comlnno with her nuttticyiiavc 
for the restoration of the ancient dynast^' in the no central 
person of one of its members. But, as there did 
not appear in the field any force Hnfficiently strong’ 
to rally round, the landowners and other rebel leaders fongbt 
each for himself, each hoping that some great benefit would 
accrue to him out of the general turmoil. 

This disunion greatly diminished the difficulties which Mont- 
gomeiy might otherwise have had to encounter had 
there been one fixed purpose and concentration of dimhnshee 


action among the malcontents. But stOl the tash Mont- 
beforo him was no light one. Ho met it with all j°racuufcs, 
the skill, the temper, and the judgment which might 
have heen expected from so experienced a iiiler of greau 


men. He exhausted every means of persuasion at 
the same time that he brought clearly to tho view of the 
landowners the fixed determination of the British 
Govornmont. He was thus able to restore in some tiicm , 


fow districts the lapsed British authority. To reor- 
ganise that authority in those deaf to his persuasions, 
ho was content to wait until tlie forcible measures Authority 
inaugui*ated by his military coadjutor, Sir Hope di^mcta. 
Grant, should produce their natural results. 

What those measures were I shall relate in the next cha_ptor 
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When I last referred to General Hope Grant,* he was marcliing 
.to the fort of Jalalabad near Lakbnao. The date 
ope ran IGtb of May. Leaving bis force to enter 

tbat place, tbe general, just tben nominated a Knigbt Com- 
mander of tbe Bath for bis services in tbe field, rode into 
Lalcbnao to consult witb Mr. Montgomery, tbe recently appointed 
Chief Commissioner. Montgomeiy informed bim tbat tbe 
Kanbpiir road was again endangered by Beni Madbu, an influ- 
ential talukdar, wbo bad likewise caused proclamations to be ; 
distributed in Lakbnao, warning tbe inbabitants to quit tbat' 
city, as it was to be attacked. On receiving tbis information, 
Hope Grant, taking witb bim tbe 53rd Foot instead of tbe 38tb, 
and substituting Mackinnon’s battery for Ol^berts’s, returned 
to JalaUbdd, and started tbence in pursuit of Beni Madbu on 
tbe 25tb of May. 

For some time Beni Madbu was invisible. Hope Grant fol- 
lowed bim to Jasanda, eight miles from Banni, where 
ffiiiUiidbu. been reported to be “ witb a force of eighty- 

five thousand men”; but tbe talukdar and bis men . 
bad vanished. On tbe 4tbof June tbe Sikh Edjab of Kapdrtbala 
joined Sir Hope witb nine hundred Sikhs and three brass 
6-pounders. 

Hope Grant posted tbis reinforcement at tbe Banni bridge, 
and, leaving tbe pursuit of Beni Madbu, marched 
against a body of rebels, less fabulously numerous, 
but more really formidable — being fifteen thousand 
strong — wbo bad taken up a strong position at' 
Nawabganj, on tbe Eaizabad road, eighteen miles 
from Lakbnao. Grant’s division was tolerably Btrong.j- 
Leaving, tlien, a small force at tbe other Nawabganj, 


Then, 
leaving the 
pursuit, 
marclios 
asaiust a 
rebel lorce 
at Naivdb- 
ganj. 


’*■ Vol. IV. page 349. 

t It consisted of the 1st and 2nd battalions Eifle Brigade, the 5th Panjdb 
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on the Kilnlipiii road, lie marched on Chinhat. There he 
found, another colnmuj twelve hnnJied strong, under Colonel 
rurnelL Placing his baggage under charge of that dfSccr, 
ho quitted Chinhat at 11 o’clock on the night of the 12th 
of Juno to march against the rebels. 

These latter had taken np a position excoptionally strong. 
They occupied a largo plateau, covoicd on three 
sides by a stream crossed by a bridge at a little 
distance from the town. On the fourth side was the tcIkI.'?. 

junglo. Grant halt=i 

Hope Grant, having with him a trustworthy 
guide, led his force across the complicated country 
between Chinhat and the plateau dnidn g the night, and reached 
the bridge mentioned about half an hour before daybreak. He 
halted his colimin to allow his men to rest and get their break- 
fast, and then marched on the rebels. His plan was to turn 
their right and interpose between them and the jungle. His 
men. would do the rest. 

At daybreak Hope Grant crossed the bridge and fell on tho 
rebels. He took them completely by sni-prise. Their 
forces, divided into foair parts, each commanded by 
a separate leader, had no time to concetitrate, and 
had made no plan to act with unanimity. Hope Grant had 
stnick at thcii- centre, and this move had grciitly contributed 
to their confusion. Still, they fought very gallantly. “ A large 
body of fine daring zaminddri men,” wrote Sir Hope in his 
journal,*' “ brought two guns into the open and attached ns in 
rear. I have seen many battles in India, and many 
brave fellows lighting with a determination to 
Conquer or die, but 1 never witnessed anything 
more magnificent than the conduct of tliese zamindaris,” They 
attacked JETodson’s Horse, who could not face them, and hy their 
unsteadiness imperilled tho two guns attached to their regiment 
Grant at once ordered tho 7lh Hussars, and directed one of 
tho batteries to open on the zamindaris. Tho fire from four 

Infantry", five liundred Hodson's Horse -under Liculcnnnt-Colonel Daly; one 
InmJrcd and fifty Wole's Horse, under Prenderg-nst ; trvo linudred ond fifty 
Bruce’s Horse Police, under HjU-, flic 71h Hussars, under Colonel Sir William 
Pi’dssell-, two tquadrous Queen’s Bays; MackinuouR Horec ArtUleiy', and 
Gifilion’s and Carictoa'G batteries. The -wliolc of the cavalry was conimandod by 
Colonel Hflgnrt. 

* Inciflcnts of the Sc])oy War, by Sir Hope Grant and Captain KaoUya. 
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gnns of thiB lijiitor}'" inowoil them tlown Tvifh lorrihlo otTont, but 
viio nFtcra forco thoiii to lotiro. After the guns lind 

pleycd upon thorn somo time, tbo 7th iTussjir.s came 
up, and, charging through iliem twice, forced them 
to give way. The fact that round tho two guns 
of Ilod son’s Ilorso ihoro lay, after tlio combat was over, a 
hundred and twenty- five rebel corpses, testifies to the valour of 
these gallant levies. After throe horns’ liglMlng, tho rebels fell 
back, leaving ou tho field six guns and about .six hundred dead. 
Tlio British lost sixty-seven in killed and wounded. Tn addition, 
thirty-threo luon died from suiietroko, aud two hundred and 
fifty were taken into liospital. 

’This victory liad very imiiortant results, Tho rebels had 
from all sides iieen flocking to Nawubganj to swell 
ircrB„ formidable column ahead}" there. But Uope 
Grant struck dismav all around. The dofeat was so cm slung 
that the fugitives left the vneinit}" of Lakhnao, each of the four 
parlies tnking a difForont direction. The concentrating move- 
ment was thus offeciually stopped. 

Sir Hope loft his force at blawiibganj and returned to Lakli- 
sirUn els consult with Montgomery, whom this victory 

F^iit ^ had allowed for tho first time to breathe freely. 
ii*^ Prom Lakhnao ho was ordered ly Sir Colin Camp- 

' bell, ii\ tho third week of July, to march to tbo 

lelroC of Man Sing, a famous Bajah/ who, liaving at one time 
taken part ^vrtk tho robels, had Bstoned to the advice of Mr. 
Montgomoiy, and returned to his allegiance. For this lie liad 
been denviunced by bis former iissociatcs, and at tbo moment 
was attacked in bis fort by a body of tbom twent}’’ thousand 
strong wilb twenty guns. 

It being of great importanco to retain tho adherence of so 
powerful a chieftain, Hope Grairt at onco despatched 
ftnriBto^”^ the 90tU regiment, tho 1st Bengal Fusiliers, Bra- 
thuTrdcr ^^yoFs Siklis, Muckinnou’s troop of homo artillery, 
and four hundred cavalry* to Fawabganj to supply 
tho place of the troops lio should take on thence, and nflth the so 
latterf ho set out on the 22nd of July, 


* Yol. in. rage 2G7. 

t Tlio 1st Matlrns Enmpesns, the 2nd baiinlion Tillo Brigade, tlio 1st 
Pnnidb Infantry, the 7th Hussars, ftvo hundred Hodsoii’s Horse, twelve Lght 
guns, and n tram of heavy guns. 
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Before starting -vvitli Sir Hope on tliis expedition it may to 
coiiTonieitt to tlie reader to realise as far as possible tKition 

the exact position at the moment of the several retol of tiip rebe'i 
parties in Oudh. Of these, counting as one the 
forces of the Begam and her alleged paramour, 
ilanih Khan, there were nine of great and many of smaller 
dimensions. The nine greater divisions disposed at the time of 
sixty or seventy thousand armod men, with forty or fifty guns. 
More than half of these were said to have their head-quarters 
under the command of tho Be 2 :am and Mamu Khan at Chaulca 
Ohut, on the Gdghrd, not far from Kaizdbad ; but a considerable 
body of them wore besieging Man Singh. The remainder — led 
by such men as Kambakhsh, Bahundth Singh, Chandabakheh, 
Guldb Singii, Karpat Singh of Ruiyd notoriety, Bhopal Singh, 
and Firiizshah — were scattered all over tho pro-Ndneo, never long 
at the same place, hoping that a chance blow might give them 
vietorj*' or jfiundor. 

Hope Grant, urged by letters from Man Singh to the effect 
that, unless speedily relieved, ho could not answer 
for the consequences, pushed on rapidly, bo rapidly, 
indeed, that the inmour of his advance had all, or Icanuti of 
almost all, the effect of the advance itself. When , 

Within a few day a journey or Man Singh s strong- aijpro.icb, 
liold of Sliahganj, he learned that the besieging 
force had melted away I 

It was perfectly true. On healing that the English army 
was advancing by rapid marches, the besiegei'^ took 
frinht, and broke up into three divisions, One of nmi break 
theso fled towards Gondah, a .second to SnltAnpur, dLvisn,mg. 
on the Gumtf, a third to Tdnda on the Ghagra. 

Hope Grant moved then, not the les.s rapidly, on Kaizdbad ^ 
fhonco ho proceeded to the ghat of Ajudliia, and 
found a considorablo body of rebels pushing forth in uop-Gmet 
boats to the opposite side of the river. He opened F.u 2 .[bJti, 
on tlie.so and sank all but one. The crews for tlie 
most part escaped. Tlie next day he had an interview witli 
Bujak Man Singh. 

But he did not rest idle at Fuizabad. SultiUipur having boon 
indicated to him as the next point ^/of attack, Hope 
Grant detached thither a column ^composed of tho 
1st i^Iadia.s Fusilieis, tho 5tli Banjilb llifles, a detach- Losuiunpfir 
ment of 7tb, Ilussar.s, three hundri/d Hodson’s Htuse, 
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and a troop of Horse Artillery nndor tlio command of Brigadier 
Horsford. Tlorsford was delayed by lioavy rain, but at last, on 
the 7tb of August, be sot out, and on the 12tli arrived within 
four miles of the town, separated from it by the river Siii. 

Horsford, having ascertained by means of a reconnaissance 
that the enemy were in force, that the river was 
peculiarly favourable for defence, and that his pas- 
sage would ho disputed, reported that state of alFaii's 
Suitinp jr.^ to Hope Grant. Jtlmost simultaneously with the ar- 
rival of that xepoit, Hope Grant received a telegram 
from the Commander-in-Chief informing him that the SultAn- 
pur rebels numbered fourteen thousand men, that they had 
hfteen guns, and that it w'as advisable that he should reinforce 
Horsford with the Kifle Bngade. 

Hothing loth, Hope Grunt oidered up the 53rd from Daiya- 
dhad, and, taking the Hifies with him, pressed for- 
ward to reinforce Horsford. He reached that officer 
Horsford. on the 24th of August, and, at once changing the 
position of the British camp, resolved to cross the 
following morniug. The remainder of that day ho employed 
in making lufts. On these, early on the morning of the 2oi]i, 
he sent over the 1st Madras Fusiliers and the 5th Paiijdb in- 
fantry, then, though unth great difficulty and after one or two 
mishaps, he landed on the opposite hank two 9-poundei' gnus. 
Colonel Galwey, who commanded, then gallantly attacked and 
earned two villages in his front, at a point whore the river 
foiTus a bend and where the rebels had a picket. The rddes 
were sent over in support of this advanced party. 

It w'as not till the 27th of August that the 
body had completed the passage of the river, 
ri\er, Bud Gven then the heavy guns, artilieiy park, 

hospital, and a wing of the 63rd wore left on tbe 
of combatN further hank. Nor did the British force evou then 

On the evening of the 28ih, however, the 
snic; np"iir. luhels hecam e the assailants, hut, after a sharp fight, 

they were repulsed and fied, abandoning Sultaupur 
to the conqueror. 

It is difficult to follow the Ondh rebels in their continuous 
^ marches and counter-marches. But few of the old 

nnj Sip:ihis, the men who had been the backbone of the 

Uiii'rtbeh^ mutiny, w^ere now among them. Then- fiuctuating 
numbers v'ero composed almost eutirely of the ad- 
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liorents and vassals of the talulcdara and landowners of tho 
province, aided hy the scum of the population, the refuse of the 
gaols. Their movements were extremely irregular. One day 
they appeared to retire into Amothi, a fort twenty-hve miles 
from Sultdnpur, seven miles in circumference, composed of mud 
walls and surrounded hy a jungle, the residence of LS,1 Madhu 
Singh, a young chief deteimiined in his hostility to the British : 
then they were heard of near Mnzafl’amagar, then 
at Bilmpfir Kasia. It became evident to Sir Hope 
that nothing would drive them to submission but determines 
force, and ho had full instiaictions to use it. The 
season, however, was unhealthy, and, when he en- 
tered Sultanprix, he resolved, with the concurrence rmy setwon, 
of Sir Colin Carapbel], to postpone further operations 
till the middle of October. 

lYhilst the gallant soldiers of Sir Hope Grant’s forco are 
waiting with anxions hearts for the period of re- 
newed action, it may not be inopportune to take a 
rajud glance at the events w’hich had been occurring iiohitiOmnd. 
in the meanwhile in other parts of the disturbed 
Ijrovinee. 

In the last volume^ I recorded the close of the Kohilkhand 


campaign and the death of the Maulavi, the daring Ahmad 
IJlla of Eaiziihad ; but, although the campaign was terminated, 
time elapsed hefere the hordei' lazids e£ Otidh and ef liehil- 
kharid w'ore completely pacified. Huny landowmers on both 
sides of the border resented the conduct of the lidjah of Pnwain, 
and took up arms to punish, if they could, an act w'hich they 
regarded as ti’eacliery in its basest form. It soon appeared, 
how^ever, that the rebels could not agree amongst themselves, 
and they soon began to act independently of each other. One 
leader, named Hizdei Ali Khan, with a considerahle 
following, threatened tho station of rilibhit. Then 
there appeared in tho field tho w'hilum pseudo-vice- 
roy of the province, the treacherous pensioner Khilu Bahadur 
Khan, with about four thousand followei's ; the 
Nawab of Earrukhahad with five thousand; and lubidur 
'Wahiyat Shuh with about three thousand. The 
autlioiities, however, were on their Knard. I 'hey I'y , , , 


tllO 

t'armV Iulhad, 


sent a small forco, including the cavalry com- xa\i.ab. 


* Yol. IV. pages 3S0-7. 
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nianletl Ijy the gfillaiit Pc K'a.ii(7.ow, to protect 
^o^v^u^l, anti they nrgo<l llio corpulent IMjah of that 
placo to hcep liiB lovicB, two tUou«-ind ntroiig, in constant 
truining. Thin ineiisni'e savctl Pt)W(iin ; hnt in otlicr parts of 
Ilohilkhand it was found difllcnll to put do^\'Tl diBorder- I’o- 
wnrdfi tJjo end of Aiigust, indeed, Ali Kltiin Mewuii, acting in 
concert with the PiTi'ini Ali Ivliaii ahove alluded to, 
■i’lp rdicia uji])roaclied HO near Pilihliit as to ino7iaco Xilriah, 
Kurftth. n lai'ge village ten miles only from that Britifih 
military post. 

The foico at T*ihldiit was cominnndod hy Captain Pohert 
Larkins, 17th I'anjiih infantiy. Jt coju-ibtod of the 2nd I’anjub 
cavalrj" nndcr Captain Sam Prowne," the 17th Punjab infan- 
tryj' under Captain Tiarkins, the 241h Panjah pioneers^ under 
Pnsign Clialmers, and a detac-hnient of Kuinuun levies under 
Lieutenant Ounljtlc, Poth Captain Tjarkins mid the 
chief civil f'tllccr, lilr. l\Ialcolm Low, coiiHideiud that 
mvii ui„i r tho occuiialion of Niiriah hy the rebels was at all 
hazards to ho provented. Jairkiiis accuialingly dc- 
tached a hundred men of tlie 24th pioneers and one 
hundred 2nd Panjab envalrj’, under Lieutenant 
Craigio, to hold that village, l\lr. Low accoin]iajiying tho party 
Craigio — wlio, ns senior oilicor, commanded — reached iSuriah 
on tho 28th of August. On the fullowijtg jnorning tho Tel>el 
chiefs 1 liave named came doum ^^ith threo guns, 


CralfTif' 

CDCunnti^ni 


thrc‘e Inindred infantry, ami a hundred cjivalry to 
eAto/ilr tl'.c Yl'’-en.. Cr'evg’.O-'iv.^.d.'i ev.eel-hiv'-t, disYQ'o.ti.Qn.s. 
to moot them outside tlio toum, and chccl:ed their 


advance. So well did tho lobels hght, hoAvevci, that, wlieu 
nineteen of their cnvaliy met in a hand-to-hand oneonntor a 
party of tho 2nd Paiijul) cavalry under Kisaldar ITakdad Khan, 
fourteen of the iiinctccn v\orc Idllcd fightinc:. This 
tUernTorm occurred on tho left flanln On the riglit flank 
uidt. Craigie repuPod them in person. TJioy then fell 

hack on Srrpfn'nh, threo milos distant. 

Larkins, hearing at Pilihhit tho enemy's fire, thought it 
advisahlo to reinforce Craigie. Accordingly ho directed a 
hundred and fifty 2nd Panjah cavalry, and a liuudrcd 


* Now Licutfiuul-Gt'in’ral Sir S'liimcl Browne, Y.C., Iv.C.B. 
I Now the Srati Nul'nc Infiiiitry. 

X Non the 32iut Native Infuntry. 
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Kiimdian levies to ]Ji'OGecd at once, under the orders 

of Captain Sam Browne, to Nfiriah. Browne set 

olf at once, and reached ISiuriah at 4 o’clock that force 

evening. 

He at once reconnoitied tho rebel position. It was on a lasing 


gi’ound or mound, amid the debris of the ruined 
village of Sirpurah, separated from Kiiriah hy an 
inundated tract of conntiy nearly a mile in width, 


Browne 

rccOLiuoltres, 


the inundating water varying from one to two feet. Brom that 
side Broivne saw that it was impossible to attack. 

It was possible, however, to assail the position from 

tho other side. The energetic magistrate, Sir. detonrand 

Malcolm Low, having proenred him gnides in the 

persons of an old woman and a hoy, Browne started 

at midnight to make the detour necessary for the snccess of 


his plan. 

Taking with him two hnndi'ed and thirty PanjAb cavalry, a 
hundred and fifty 17th Native Infantry, a hundred 


24th pioneers, and a hnndi'ed Kumilnn levies, Ho gains a 
Browne worked round the enemy’s right flank, iLo'nft*rear 
and by daybreak reached a position on bis left rear 
admirably adapted for his purpose. The fatigue had diswvcrtci, 
heen great, and Browne halted for a few minutes to 
refresli men and horses. Whilst so halting the rebels discoverwl 
him, and at once made jjreparations to resist him, bringing 
throe 9-ponuders to bear on his advance, and posting 
one on their proper right flank. There was no 
time for fui'ther rest, so Biowne at once moved 


forward. 


Covering bis &ont with skirmishers, and giving them strict 
orders not to fire, hut to use tho bayonet only, Browno pushed 
Ms infantry forward through some grass jungle which seiwod 
to screen their movements. Yery soon, however, 
the enemy’s guns began to play on his cavalry on 
the left, which wore marching on the open road, tbe ad^-arico, 
Browne, who was with that cavahy, seeing the 
effect which one of them, fired with grape at eighty yards, was 
I>rodncitig, galloped np to it, accompanied only hy an orderly, 
and at once engaged in a desperate hand-to-hand encounter vrith 
the gunners, hoping to pi event them working their piece till 
tho skirmishers should come np. Snn’onnded hy the enemy, 
who attacked him with great fierceness, Bromae attained hia 
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riroirro 

cljArf^ru lljf' 
Kittiiipr?. 


oljjcct, ITo ditl prevc7il tho '\voi’'idT)g of llio gim 
till til the slciviniphcis caino up and rclifved Inm. Jn 
ilio fi<^lit, hou'cvcr, lio was fiTst wounded mi tlio Iriico; 
iiiniiediafcly afterwards liis lofl, arm was scYCred 
at ilio slioiildcr. As lio received tins terriido t\oinid, Ins horse, 
struelc in tho face, roni’cd np and fell hack on him. Just then 
tho "Wirdi-inajor of It is rcfclntcnt, follo^^od hy or three 
ol.hci'B, rushed in, inid, though the fonrior was 
severely wounded, they kepi the rehels at hay, 
and saved their coininanding onicor, Inimcdiately 
aftervvinds tlio infantry came up, hayoueted tho 
gunners, and secured tho gun wiiich lirowno had 


nnJ Is 
^/'Vl rply 
TvoiinrlcJ, 

Iiut palm 
1 i|B 


captured.'^ 

To go back for a moment. Whilst Urovuio was thus engaging 
the gunners, the fikirmishers liad advanced steadily 
nraifun*'’’ '’‘dtlmut firing n slmt until close to tho position, 
].it«]ion. wlien u hod}' of tlie enctny’s infantry lying in tho 
grass jumped up and fired. On this Iho skinuishere, 
firing a volley, dashed on, secured llio gnn, and, aided hy the 
supports and icscvvo, carried the position. 

Tho cavalry on the right, meanwhile, pushing on, had, 
simnltnnoously witli their coimados on the left, 
afV^iiurtii" firiached tho onemy’fi finnk, and ciiptmcd one gun. 
rcirth, d’kis completed their di.«comfitine. d'liey bioko 
,and tied into tho jungle, followed, as far ,as it was 
possildc to follow tliem, by the victorious horsemen, d'licir loss 
had been hoa\’y, amounting to thico iiundred men Id lied, 
thoir four guns, their amiiuiuition, and their ^'tores. Tho two 
rebel leaders escaped, though one of them, Niz^im Ali Khdn, 
had hcen wounded. 

In eastern Oudh, near Allaliuhad, there wore about this time 


* Fc\i ninrc galinnt dceils tliaii tins were pcrfomiol during the war, Jlr. 
Malcolm Low, ^\hol\as near BroiMic at lltc time, cimsidcrcd the darliij; act of 
proi\css to ha^o been tlio means of prcienting tlie rebel fniimers re]o,'i(ling and 
tiring ajioii the infantry at flic mo'^t critical porind of tlic wliole nefion. Sir 
tYilimm jilan^-ficld stated tlint in his opinion and ni that of Sir Cohn, the affair 
Has “ \ery brilliant,’' and as “ quite one of the best tilings mc liavo seen of flm 
sort, the attack by yon liaving heeii made in a mO'1 soldierlv manner and 
sfcimdrnn or/em.’' C iptaiii Browne rcccncii tho Victoria Cro^s for Iris daring. 
Tlie reputiilioii of this gallant officer n.s a man of groat iifrility and conduct trid 
alread; been made, unit he Ind fnihscqneiitly sfiowii Iiimcelf as qnahllcd to 
conduct large operations ill tim field as be uas wilting to risk fits life in tlio 
cau'-e of duty. 
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Surdon t3 
eactfvl by 
tbe rcbele. 


A British 
fijrCH l9 sent 
under 

Bsrbelpy tn 
cteoT the 
tUstrJct, 


many bold and daring talukddrs^ the men who had ondh 

already caused tmuble to Lougden at Azamgarh, and 
who wore at this time exerting theinsolvea to the utmost to 
stimulate opposition to the Bidtish. They wont so far, indeed, 
as to threaten 'with condign punishment any member of their, 
class wlio should submit to or accept the friendship of the 
common enemy. On these threats they acted. Babu Eiimpar- 
shdd Singh, a talukdar of Surdon wJio had displayed British 
sympathies, was attacked by some of these con- 
federated rebels, who bnrned his house, sacked the 
town, and took himself and his family pidsoners. 

On the intelligence of this outrage reaching Allaha- 
bad Lord Canning bastil^r organised a small force, to be de- 
signated tbo Surdon field force, composed of two 
hundred and sixty of the 32nd foot, eighty of the 
54th foot, tho 7th Panjab infantry, seventy men 
Brasyev's Sikhs, fifty-two ti’oopers 6th Madras light 
cavalry, sixty sabres Labor light horse, detachments 
of horse and foot artillery, and nine gnns and 
mortars, and placed them under the command of Brigadier 
Berkeley, C.B,, with directions to reassert British authority in 
that part of the oountiy. 

Berkeley crossed tho Gauges on the 12th of July, and on tho 
14th came in sight of a body of rebels at Daluiin, 
iDahaiu was not properly a fort. It was rather a 
large area of jungle surrounded by a dilapidated earthen wall 
and ditch, and fenced "with a thorny abattis. In the centi-e of 
the enclosure was a sq^uare brick-house. On Berkeley's api^roach 
the rebels retired within the enclosure, allowing the British to 
occupy the ^ullag 0 and tho jungle outside without o^jpositioii. 
Berkeley’' awaited for the anival of his heavy guns, and then 
opened fire ; but the result, owing to the dense nature of the 
jimgle, not being satisfactory, he sent on Ids infantry to storm. 
The result was entirely successful. About two 
hundred and fifty rebels were killed in tho ditch ly'^rkd^y. 
alone ; as many more, chased through the jungle, 
were ent dowm by tho cavalry and tho horse artillery. 

Besting on the 16th, Berkeley proceeded on the 16th to the 
fort of 'Tiriil, seven miles north of Surilon. He found Bo^cription 
this fort in tho middle of an impenetrable thorny cfSunion. 
inngle, throngh which a few paths were cut in directions oulj 
known to the natives of tho place ; and it had walls, bastions, 

0 2 
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pressure 


tlie re'bi43 
evacuate it. 


Aitcliop, escarps, lilce a ininiatuTe fortress, rvitli a stronghold in 
thocentiTC, into ‘ndiich the gamson could retire on heing closely 
piessed. There were onlj*- three guns on the hastions, hut the 
walls wore loop-holed for mnshetiw. So thick was the jungle 
around that Berkeley could scarcely gain a view of 
tho fort; he thorelbro deemed it prudent to em- 
ploy his mortars and a 24-pounder before sending 
in his infantiy. This plan succeeded. The enemy evacuated 
the place during the night, leaving behind them 
their throe guns and their gun-ammnnition. The 
fort was then destroyed. 

By a somewhat similar train of operations, Berkeley captured 
and destroyed a fort at Bhairpur. Having thus completed the 
work entimsted to him, he xetnmed with his field 
force to Allahabad. After a brief interval, he was 
again sent out to demolish other forts in Oudh 
at distances accessible from Allahabad. In this 
manner he extended his force as far as Partiib- 
garh. Pushing on, then, to Sultanpur, he touched 
Hope Grant’s force, and they united the Hne 
of posts direct fi'om Allahabdd to Lakhnao. 

The force under Boweroft, and the Pearl brigade acting with 
it under Captain Sotheby, whom we left at Aimiilia 
force and at tlie end of April, had fallen back on Captainganj. 

In the inteiwal there was occasional sharp fighting. 
On the 9th of June a detachment of both services, 

\ efi \jy iAiijTji KjiOjoiBOi/ujTija"n.uOu.Vjy TfiundonUTA’jL'utjLi'Cfur, 

and some riventy marines hy Lieutenant Pym, marched on 
Amdrha, whore, it had been ascertained, Bliihammad Husen had 
arrived in force. Cox divided his detachments into two parts ; 
one led by himself, the other — ^to which were attached tho 
sailors and marines — by I^Iajor J. P. Richardson. Setting out at 
2 o’clock in the morning, and arriving at daybreak within a 
mile of Amorha, they were suddenly met by a 
heavy fire from skinnisheTs th^o^^^r out by the rebels, 
Pym and the marines di'ove these in : Cox then 
opened fire Avith his guns. Then, foiling an attempt 
made to outflank him, he drove tho rebels out of the place. 

Nine days later a larger detachment of Roworoft’s force again 
and Hariii attacl^ed tho Same rebel leader at tlie head of four 
thousand men at Harhil, and inflicted on him a 
defeat ho crushing that he fled from that pait of the countiy. 


ricrliQlcy 
clears the 
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A litile later Eowcroft movctl with his force to Hir, jtowerort 
in the Gorakpur district, to guard the frontier until 
the advance of Sir Hope Grant in force should sweep litr, 
the districts below him. 

Isolated actions in the more western part of the province 
produced results not loss beneficial. It Jiappened 
that on the 7th of August a rebel hand, the advance 
of the force of the rebel Eiruzshah, attacked the siohnn. 
station of Mohan, on the river Sai, seventeen miles 
from Lakhnao on the road to Fathgarh. ilolian was one of the 
places in which British rule had been re-established, and was at 
the time the head-quarters of the Deputy Commissioner of the 
distnet, Jlr. Pat (Jamegy, already mentioned in these pages, ^ 
At Mr. Carnegy's disposal wms a native police battalion. The 
river Sii, close to Mohan, was traversed by a bridge. On the 
evening of the 7th of August the rebel hand referred to, num- 
bering two hundred infantry and a hundred and fifty cavalry — 
the advance guard of a larger force — drove in the police pickets, 
crossed the biidgo, and made every preparation to attack the 
to^vn the following morning. 

Information of this attack reached Colonel Evelegh, O.B., 
commanding at Nawdhganj, at o o’clock on the 
morning of the 8t.h. An lionr later Evelegh set off nmTchts 
with throe hundred Sikh cavalry under Godby, two 
horse-artillery guns, twenty-five gi^nnors mounted to 
support the gans, and twelve rank and file of the 20th foot, 
mounted on limbers, and reached a point three miles Bom 
Ufohan. Conceiving that were he to continue his direct advance 
the rebels would acquire information of his appronch, Evelegh 
tiimed off' from that point to the village of Husenganj — a village 
between Mohan and Easuldbad, the general headquarters of 
Eirnzshah, and the occupation of which would cut the rebels’ 
lino of retreat. His foresight was justified; for, on coining 
within a mile of Husenganj, hoperceived the rebels falling back 
on that place from Moliau. He immediately pur- 
sued them with his small force, but, finding that his 
guns could not travel fast enough to overtake them, 
ho pushed forward his cavalry under Godby. The result was 
satisfactory. Godby laid low forty-five of the rebels and cap- 


* Vol. IV paga 237 
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tured their only a:an, a brass S-poundor, together with one 
elephant and two camel sA' 

Keaier to Laldinao, between the Eohilhhand frontier and that 
city, a gallant deed performed by the Kavanagh whose immortal 
heroism was recorded in the last volume,']' tended greatly to the 
paciheation of the district in which it occurred. 

Of the distiict of Muliabad, twelve miles north-west of the 
capital, Mr. Kavanagh was Assistant Oommissionei, 
Mdmwfion Eighteen miles further to the north-west, lay the 
town of Sandehl, occupied chiefly by Pathans, possess- 
ing many brick-built lionses and a small mud fort, and 
situated in a level plain. The Pathans of this place had dis- 
iflayed a determined hostility to the British, and had lost no 
opportunity to threaten their ]>osts and to intercept their com- 
munications. It occurred to Kavanagh, a daring man, fertile 
in resources and full of the love of adventure, that it would be 
possible to put an end to tbeso excesses by tbe capture of the 
town, lie proposed, therefore, to Captain Eawson, commanfhng 
one of the new police levies, to attack Sand 61 a. Dawson 
agreeing, they stonned the place on the 30th of July, and drove 
out the rebels. Thenceforward the towm remained in the 


occupation of the British, Kavanagh displayed great daring on 
tins occasion. Nor was his tact inferior to his corn-age. By a 
ready display of that qualitj', ho won over several zamindars 
to the British cause, and even engaged them to maintain 
a number of matchlock men at their own expense for its 
support. 

The banks of the Ganges in Oudb, even so far down as Alla- 
habad, required during these three months of July, 
iwike'Jahe yeptcmher, very close watching. They 

Qariges. wei'c infest cd by bands of rebels, some of whom 
pillaged the villages in Oudh ; others, crossing the 
river, attacked and plundered those in British temtory. To 
remedy this evil, river steamers were employed during the 
lainy season, when the ilver was navigable. On one occasion, 
towaids the end of July, information having reached the au- 
thoiaties that the rebels had collected many boats, ready, 
wbenever a favourable opportunity should offer, to cross into 


This action had the effect of clearing the rebels from many of tbe districts 
of Undo and Malann. 
t Vol. IV, page IIG. 
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BritiisTi territory, a force of a Imndrod and twenty SikLs and 
two guns wore despatclied in a steamer to destroy the boats. 
They did destroy some twenty boats, but the forts which the 
rebels occupied -a'cro too n'ell armed and too strong to be attacked. 
The expedition against these was defeiTed, but on several oc- 
casions in August and Septomber small detachments were sent 
up the river to check the predatory instincts of the rebels, and 
in most oases this object was accomplished. 

At the period at which wo have arrived, the end of September 
1858, the position occupied by tho British in Oudh ^ 

was veiy peculiar. They held a belt of countt 3 ’' in oadh 
right across the centre of tho province, from east to 
west ; whilst the districts north and south of that 
belt were either held by the rebels or were greatly troubled by 
them. North of the belt were tho Cegam, ilamu Eihan, Firuz- 
shiih, Naxpat Singh, and leaders less notorious, with their 
followers ; south of it were Beni Madhu, Hanmant Singh, 
Harichand, and others. Besides these, in the north-eastern 
corner of the pro\Tnce, near the Nipdi frontier, Nana Sdhih and 
his adherents were believed to bo actively intriguing. 

In, October the cessation of the rams mad© the movement of 
troops again possible. The rebels were the first to 
take advantage of the change of season. On the 
third of October Harichand, with six thousand men SandcU, 
and eight guns, cio&sed the Giimti ten miles north 
of Sandeld. His force, increased by the junction of several 
zarainddi'B and their following to twelve thonsand men and 
twelve guns, arrived within three miles of that post on the 
morning of the 4th. Sandeld was occupied by the Captain 
Dawson already spoken of, with his nowl 3 ’’-rait,ed 
police battalions and other infantry levies, fourteen ° 

h;indred strong, and five hundred iri’egular cavalry Davrson, 
levies. On tho approach of tho rebels in such over- 
whelming force, Dawson placed his infantry in the small mud 
fort, and sent liis cavalry to Mdlidhad. He kept the rebels at 
bay till tho 6th, when Major Maynard, with a 
detachment of the 8Sth foot, two 9-pounder guns, by 
two 2-^inch mortars, two hundred and police 
cavalry-, and six hundred police foot, joined him, taking up the 
five hundred cavalry on tho way. Maynard at once attacked 
the rebels and drove them to Band, about four miles distant, 
where thev’- took np a very strong position. On the evening of 
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tlio Ttlij Brigadier Barker icnclied SanfVdu Tv'itli a plrong 
crdnimi/ atlaeked Bic rckok on tlio morning of the SUi, and, 
after n desperate kattlo, complololy defeated them. Jlis loss, 
JnnvGvcr, Bovere, being eighty-fwo of all ranka 
killed and wounded. ISIajor Seyinonr, Queen’s Baypj 
Jlajor jtlaynurd, whoso charger was hanlcod to death 
wjtii tnlri’arfi when in tho thiek of iho tight, and 
Jjieutonant Green, of ilio Dtiflo Jirigade, who received 
thirteen wounds, iuclnding tho loss of liip left arm 
and the thumb of lii.s right liand, greatly distin- 
guished IhcniholveB un this occjtsion. 'Jdie rchels 
lost a largo uuinber of nieii, e.sj)ecinlly iu tho piirmiit, which 
preinptlv followed on tho victory. A few daj’S later, after a 
hard dayfi tight, accompanied bj' many easn allies, the adotors 
Btornicd tho fart of Bii wall. 

About tho Bamo time, tho 5lH of October, Brigadier Ea'clegh 
defeated the rebeB at illiangatij, between Lakhnao 
SDrci'^-^- of and Kritihpnr, took two gums, and placed alx.mt tivo 
ftmi'&at-in. hundred of them hors tic comhnt ; and on the 8th 
Sir Tliomas Seaton added to his former laurels by 
intercepting a largo body of the rebels on the frontier near 
Shilhjahanpur, killing three hundred of them imd taking three 
guns. Tlio same day an attack ujion Bowiiiu was rojuileed by 
tlio Ihijah of that place, with trifling loss, 

Tlicso were tho small actiouB which indicated tho re-opening 
of the campaign. Tlio coinjirclienslve ]dati which 
fxitJCiyik'f Bae Comiv.e.v.der-rv.- Chief, nov: h.eeeme Ijord. Clyde, 
{^Icifwortn had drawn np during liis stay at Allah lihad, came 
into opcr.atiou only on the toth of October. This 
]dan was devised on the ]>rincip]c of acting by coltiraus in all 
the districts Rinmltaneously, so that, driven out of one district, 
tho rebels might not be able, as they had previously, to take 
refuge in another. Thus, by Lonil Cl 3 'de*s plan, one column 
was drawn from Rohilkhand for operations in tlie north-west of 
tn onc-.o Oudh, clearing I^lohamdj, Isaurangdbad, and similar 
n Eonc..i , p|fiecs of importance, and proceeding then to esta- 
blish itself at Sitiipiir. For operations in the Baiswai-a count rj’, 
four brigades wcio detailed. Another column was posted to 


* Tivo field finttcncs, tico Eiiiiadrons Qiicon's Fsijp, tlx Imndrcd ntid 5 cicn(y 
notne cfnrJrj' subrcp, -two Intndrcd nnJ fiftY SStlil'oot, one lamtlrcJ 3rd battiilion 
Ibflr Brigade, nine Imndrcd police battaliou. 
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g:;nar(i tliG Duiil) ; anotlier to guard tlie KanlLpur road; 'wiiLlEt 
other emaller columae, etai-ting from Lalchnao, NaT\’ab”;anj, Dar- 
yalidd, and FaizAbidj •were ordered to be kept moTahle. 

The reader will at once conceive the general purport of the 
plan. The brigades detailed for dutj’’ in the Bais- 
■wara country would occupy the •whole of the ITaiza- 
bad- district between the Ganges and the Ghaghra. detail. 
Bushing thou northward, they ivould reconquer the 
country’’ between the Ghaghrd and the Eupti, holding out a 
hand to EowcrofBs force, on their right, in the Gorakhpur 
district. Sironltaneonsly the Kohilkhand force would reconquer 
Sitapiir and the places in the lihairdbild division. Then, with 
his right firmly fixed, as a pivot, at Balrampur and a point 
beyond the Eiipti, Lord Clyde would wheel his main force round 
to the right till ifs left point should "fcouch the Rohilkhand 
column, -when the whole, sweeping on-wards, would clear the 
northernmost parts of the province, and drive the surviving 
rebels, "who should refuse to surrender, into the jungles of the 
kingdom of hlipal. 

On the 23rd of October Lord Clyde despatched instructions 
in the same spirit to Sir Hope Grant. That officer 
was directed, in co-operation with Brigadiers Pinck- loBtrociioTia 
noy and. Wetherall, to make a circuit, moving up the Ownt. 
Giimti as far as Jagdispur, then, turning shaip to his 
left and mo-ring south-umrd by J4is. placo himself between Par- 
shadapur and Amethi, dispersing any rebels on his way. The 
brigadiers mentioned received at the same time detailed in- 
structions as "fco their action, so as to make it co-operate with 
Sir Hope’s movement, and thus ensure the euccess of the general 
plan, 

Hope Grant, in obedionco to these instructions, started im- 
mediately, arranging with Brigadier Wetherall, ^vefticraii 
who was marching up from Sariam to join him on on 

the 4th of November, and attack the fort of R dm pur 
Kasia, held by an active partisan named Edm 
Ghulam Singh. But Wetherall, reaching the vicinity of 
Edmpur Kasid on the morning of the 3rd, resolved, des^nto of 
the orders ho had : oceivecl to wait for Sir Hojio, to assail the 
placo at once. Portnno gicatly favouied him. PLampur K.-isia 
was in very deed a stronghold. Its outer fortifications, formed 
of mud ramparts, had a circumference of three miles. Within 
this area, surrounded up to the outer works by a dense jungle, 
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waB anollior fnrl-, and windn Ihis a Bfono huilrling, 

>So much ftir ilio inU-rlor. Bui. lioyojid, and bur- 
i on n ding ilio outer rainpartK, tlieru 'ivas again a 
dcnbo jungle in ovoiy diroolinn bavo in •that of the 
north-^vost; and Beyond llio ranijiariB u-na u forinidaldo aBatlip. 
Tlio ditch deep hut nnrrov.-, and there -vvero rifle- pi fa in iho 
part ^vhich, iu fortificallon, ■would corrcBpuud to tho licrmo/ 
It happened, however, that, on one bide tin! ditch and rainparfa 
liad not, for a very Pinall hpaee, heen completed, oral 
Wctiirmt! j( fuTtunatoly }m]>ppne4l that ^Veiherall lighted on 
nn inipn irileO this jiarlieula]' At any other poitit ho Aeoiild 

rrt>ininiid cerhainK’' have heen lepnhseih hnt at this ho effected 
irinc an entrance, and carnevl tho j'thieo and its tuenly- 

threo giniB, with a loss of seven ly*cight men killed 
and wotnided. 'J'lio lebcls lost alout llirco hundred inon. 

Hope Gmnt first heard of 'Wetheraira HUccesp on iho afternoon 
of tho 3i'd. ITo at once joJjied liiin at Biim]uir ICa&ia, I’hcnco, 
'nictiii piufinanee of liiB inslnictionp, ho proceeded to 

purrounOi'J Amcthi. Tills fort li kcN'dso vas almost coveied hy 
laitifib gariisoncd hy four tlionsand ihcn, 

fifteen hundred of them Sipiihis, and thirty guns, 
Gmnt arrived within two iniles of its norlh-cnslorn face at 
2 o’clock oil tho aflerrmon of tho 7th of Xovomhor. A rccon- 
naissanco, promptly made, assured him that the rchels were 
hent on resistanco. On returning from this I’cconnai'-^a'uco he 
found a mes'^enger from Lord Clyde, stating that lie was 
encamped three miles to the cast of the fort. The 
Commauder-in-Chiel, in on'cct, having failed to 
cljtic. indneo Iho Ihijah of Amethi to come to tci ms, Imd 
marched fmm Partiihgurh on tlie Gth, to Bring liini 
to reason. This active measure succeeded. The Bajah rode 
into cam]> on the morning of tho 8th, and tendered his snhmis- 
sion, yielding his stionghold. 

Amethf tal:cn. Grant, carrying out tho orders of Lord Clyde, 
, proceeded to Shankarpur to attack it from thonortli, 
whilst Wcthcrall and Binclaiey sliould invest it on 
the cast and sontli, and Evclegh on tho west. In 
performing liis part of Iho comhined movement-, 
Evolcgh ■was dcla^’cd hy the had roads and tho opposition of 
tho relKjls. Ho defeated theso on tho Sth at Aloranniii, and on 


* Sir Hope Gnat’s Inct'Icni^ iti IJ^c liar. 
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tlie 9 til Ilg took tliQ fort of Simri,liut tkeso operations so delayed 
him that he was unable to arriYe in time to take np a position 
to cut off the retreat of the chief of Shankarpur and hia 
followers. 

The chief was no other than Beni Madhn, and he had with 
him a following estimated at fLfteen thousand men. 

The Commander-in-Chiof, anxious to avoid blood- stimnacrF, 
shed, had offered him very favourahle terms if he 
would eiirxender, Beni Madhu had returned the proud reply 
that he would yield his fort as he could not defend 
it, hut that ho would not yield himself as he 
belonged to his Elingl That night he and his 
followers ovucuntcd the fort by its uninvested face. 

Not, however, with the freedom from molestation 
they had hoped for. Fleeing hastily to Ddndia 
Fhera, they were encountered on the way hy Fvelogh, 
and defeated, with the loss of thi*ee of their guns. 

ShankarpiiT was at once occupied hy Grant, who then marched 
on the Ghdghrn, which ho crossed in face of the 
rebels, led by the Eaiah of Gondah and llehndi Conrerging 
Hubou, on the 27th of November, pursued the enemy of Grant, 
twenty-four miles, and captured four guns. March- 
ing thence towaids Eai Bareli, he beat the rebels again at 
Machhlfgaon on the 4tli of December, taking two gnus, reached 
the fort of Banhasid. whence he extracted five guns, on the 5th^ 
Gondah on the Oth, and Balrampiir on the iGth. Lord Clyde, 
meanwhile, having learned the direction taken by , 0 , , 
Beni Madhn, took Evelcgh's brigade with him, 
marched on Dirridia, Khera, and attacked and completely defeated 
that chief on the 24th of Novemhor, taking all his guns. Beni 
Madhn, however, escaped. The other columns had 
by this time formed a complete cordon round the 
circumference of castem Oudh. They now closed couimtia. 
in, and marching fiom their different points of 
departure, and on a common centre, travei*sed the whole terri- 
toiy, domolishmg forts and strongholds, and re-establishing the 
civil power as they advanced, 

"NYhilst the east was being thus pacified, the Bareli column, 
commanded by Colin Troup, emplo 3 ''Gd all it« efforts 
to bring about a similar result on the ^vestern side, 

0105^’“^^ the Bohilkhand frontier in the end of 
^ - 'Tioup advanced on Sitainir, dispersed the taliikdars 
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tftkf'ftti Kfl atiomptecl to oppohC liini in Iho vicinity of 

poimorTin'' that place, capfnrcrl on tlio 8tli, nml jr:ave 

a final defeat to tlie roljcls at MehiKli on tho ]8(h of 
November, CnlumtiK, meanAvlnlo, tithIci' fJordnn, 
nndim-«f'pi Cai'mlclmcl, aiirl noisford, ^verc oiif^agcdin clearing 
ciiieffl tlio eainitry nouth of tlio Ghagliid, and before tln'^e 
tlio irreconcilable chiofo, nioii of the atainp of Ijoni 
Jdadlin, aiid Tleni Miidliu liimfiolf, fell bad:. 

Hope Grunt, I have said, liad readied r/alniinpilr on liic lOfli 
of Dccetnlrer. There ho learned that Bala litio, 
brolhor of Ndna Sfiliih, had talceii rofiigo in the fort 
Kuucrun, ofTulsipur, tavolvo miles distant, with a number of 
followers and eight guns, and that he had liecn 
joined there by j\Iuliammad ITuhcu and liis adberaiitR, Grant 
at once diioctod Boweroft to move from Ids position at Tlir, 
and, reinforcing him with tho riHrd, directed )nm to attack 
Tills fpiir. Roweroft obeyed oiders, found the enemy drawn 
up to receive him, heat them after a fcohlo resistance, hut could 
not jiurauo them fi'om want of caa'alr^n nope Grant, fearing 
lest the rchols Bliould cseapo into tho Gonikhpur country, tiieri 
took up the pursuit himsolf, and, cutting oif Billa 
thr'i^sdi'* from Gorakhpur, nseortnined that lie liad 

itiioNip-tL jotreated with six tliousaud men and fifteen guns 
along tho margins of tho jiniglo to a jdacc near 
Kandakdfc, whero there was a half-ruined fort at, tiio confinonco 
of two rivers, hlaua 3 uvring with great skill, and placing his 
columns in a position so I'ual escape to any oilier quarior but 
Nipal was imjios^iblc, Grant moved against them on tho 4tU of 
Junimiy, I8d0, and drove them across tho border, taking all 
their guns, 

'Wliilst Grant was thus engaged, T^rd Clyde, sending Bvologh 
to tho west to join Troup, was engaged in sweeping the country 
from tho points occupied by his troops, towards the 
n Ilf c, frontier, Hoving on to Sikrorn, with Grant’s 

force forming his right, touching, as we have seen, Roweroft's 
force on. tho extreme riglit, and which formed, as it wore, tho 
pivok Lord Clyde drovo the Bogam and Ndna Sahib 
before him from Bondi and Bahraitch ; then nd- 
vaiieing on Nanpiira, cleared I ho country'^hotween it 
and the Ghaglini ; then marching on Banld, close 
to tho Nipiil frontier, he surprised tho camp of tho 
rebels, defeated them with great filiuiglitcr, and drove them 
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into Tliis action and tliat of Hope Grant at Tulsipur, 

referred to in tho preceding paragraph, cleared Oudh of the 
last rcranonts of the rebels. Sir William. Manhfield 
■wTrote that he considered the mutiny crushed out, 
and Lord Olyde, Bharing that opinion, left the crn^eo.ha 
province nnder the militarj' care of Sir Hope Grant, ^mmnndTo 
instructing him to keep tho frontier of the border 
of Hipal closely shut up, so as to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the escape of any rebels into the lower country. 

The spirit, however, which had animated tho rebel 
chieftains to sustain against tho British a struggle 
which, during six nionths at least, had offered not 
a single ray of success, was not entiinly extin- cstiQ^ihrd 
guished. 

Sir Hope Grant, taking leave of tho Comraander-in-Chief, 
proceeded to join Brigadier Horsford’s force on the Baptf. An 
incident had occurred just before his anival, which 
showed the great care required in attempting to 
ford Indian rivers. Horsford had driven a strong 
rebel force across that river, and. in fording it in 
pursuit of them, many men of the 7th Hussars and the 1st 
Banjdh cavalry had been, swept away by the force of the cun’eut 
and lost. Amongst these was Major Home, of the 7th Hussars. 
After some search his body was drawn out of a depp hole, his 
hands having a fast grip of two of the rebels, whilst the bodies 
of two troopers who perished with him wero found, each with 
his hands clutching a rebel sawar ! ^ 

From one side only, from the side of Nipdl, was furthoir 
danger to he apprehended. On this side the frontier 
had a length of about a hundred miles, formed of 
mixed hill and jungle ; and with such a frontier it 
was always possible that, despite the best dispositions on both 
sides, the stiiotest precautions would be evaded. 

At this crisis tho veal ruler of Hipdl, the Mahdrajah Jang 
Bahddnr, behaved with tho loyalty that had 
throughout eharactorised his dealings with the 
Biitish. Not only did he inform the armed rebels lUbMur. 
who bad crossed the border that he would afford 
them no protection, but be allowed British troops to cross tho 
border to disarm any considerable body theie assembled . Under 


Graut’u JnctcJeids in the Scjtoy IFcir. 
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f; pcrniispioTi, Brii^aOitir Tirirafoi-d, early In lltn year, entcre 
F Konar ralloy, and, the liaplf ut. SiOcnia Ghat, cain 

Upon a body (»f rebela anO eajjtiiiat] I'oiirlecn ^nits : 

, , on, Oolonol Ivollv, of Ihe IJUli, oaiisnl tbo 

<1 r.tiiTi \[ ' 1 *T 


line 
and, laid' 
auneinler 

(iuii"rei'n tir of six aflev Imving rlnis*'(l the rehela 'wit.li 

thr' rit»'N. iiii'ler the liills. Under the ]n‘e'iMire llnia 

oxei'oif^ed, a nuacly of 1110 fifty th/inrand who >md eroF-.ed into 
Kipiil, Olio Ity one throw away their iirniK, and retmned to their 
hoincf^, trusting they would bo nllou’ed to settle 'down un- 
molested. 

A fow, inoro hardened in crime, and there fore more hopeless 
of mercy, still conlinncd to bold out, and sonic of 
tliChO — tUo rcgiinoiits whieh had jier|ietratod tho 
Kahnjnir niasMiero, tho Ist, tho ^idid, and the oCth 
Native Infantry, led by Ghjadar Slngb, a rebel whose hate to 
llic Tlriti-sh had not been lesKMiod by tbo loss of an arm wlien 
fighting against them — succeeded in dossing the 1 order, in 
mriu'hing on Sihroni, and filching tlienco ta'n 
in^aje at i ,^.1,(1 finally, when pursued fiom tliat 

place by Colonel Walher and tbo thioeii’s Hays, with tu'o gnttis, 
in tohing nji a position at Bungaon. a small ililapidated fort on 
the river Nadi, at, tho ontraiico of the Ghi'ingle jiing'le.s. Tliore, 
at the end of April lf 5 o 9 , Colonel Walher, rolnforrcd 
nmiaro Ity fotir hniidrcd men of the huid, and sixty of the 
iii'ftMdi. cavalry, uttaokod and con iplctedy defeated 

them. 

Notwithstanding that, tho hot weather liad sot in, Irir Hope 
Grant deemed it of pn-ssing importnncu to driic the 
I'oniuinder of tho lohcls from the jungles. Lcauiiug 
that the last romnant of their disorganised forces 
wa.s at the Herwa pass. Grant moved against them 
in person, dislodged them hy a turning. moveinout, 
and then puinuod them acro'^s tho bills. O’Jio jmr- 
huir gave ample evidence of the stuto of cxliauBtion 
to which tho ichels had been reduced. Without 
food and without arms, without money and without 
ijocn n^uc/si. nrlilleiy — for they lost hero their last two guns — 
they wore thenceforth puwm'less. ihirsiiit censed, 
and Grant contented him.sclf rvith posting tioojis at ditferont 
points along tho frontier as a precautionary measuro. Ilis only 
regret now was that Ndna fiahih and Ids hrtitlier Bahi IMo 
had fnnnd refuge in Nipah To the very’ lust tlio former had been 
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defiant and daring as "became his assumed position, Btilil liao, 
on the other hand, had expressed penitence, and denied partici- 
pation in the Kanhpiir massacre. 

At last, then, Oiidh rras at peace. The piovince had become 
British by a right far more solid and defensible than 
the pretext under wiiieh it had been seized in 1856, OudhiinnUj- 
Then, the countrjr of the ruler who had ever hceii BntmT 
true to his British overlord vras, in disresrard of 
treaty, seized in the dead of the night, against the wishes alike 
of the sovereign and the people. Bifteen months’ 
oi^ierience of British nde, administered by doctrin- 
aires who preferred the enforcement of theii' own taie, 
theories to considerations of justice and policy, far 
from reconciling the people to their new master, had caused 
them to regret the sovereigns whom the British had expelled 
because of their misgovemmeut of that very people. They 
hailed, then, the opportunity, ingeniously fomented 
by tlie moi e influential of dieir countrymen, which 
seemed to promise them a relief from regulations 
which perplexed and from changes which iriitated tliem. They 
joined in the revolt inaugurated hy their hretlnoii the Sipdhis 
— the majority of them Oudh men — and fought for independence. 
How pertinaciously they waged the contest has been told in 
these pages. No other part of India gave an example of a 
resistance so determined, so prolonged, ns did Oudh. TJirough- 
out the stmggle, tho sense of the injustice perj^etiuted in 1356 
steeled the hearts of its people and sti’engthened their resolution. 
If on some occasion they too precipitately fled, it was in the 
hope of renewing the struggle with some chance of success 
another day. When, finally, the sweep 7nade over Oudh by 
Lbrd Clyde forced the remnant of the fighting class to take 
refuge in tho jungles of Nipal, the survivors often preferred 
starvation to surrender.’’^ The agiicultural popu- 
lation, the tiliikdars. tho landomiers, the tradei-s, 
accepted the defeat when, after that long straggle, 
tlicy felt that it was final. Thenceforward Great Britain 


* “Eurttpr on,” ^TTOtc Sir Hop □ Grant, describing bis bast pursuit, “tvc dis- 
covered two of iho rebels lu a state of lieJpless exhansfioD, dying from fLcir 
woo nets and from staxvidion. It W’as sad to see many of tbe poor wives of tbe 
Eipabis, wlio had acceitijiaijjcxl their bnsbaads, deserted and left to die on the 
bare ground,” and more to the same effect 
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Ondh hy a title far nounder tlmn tlmt wliich hlio had 
iiiG litlo fff conf|nosL, 81ifi lioldn it iiotv on a 
Ijanih ('Voi] tiLron|^{‘r, fill l!io hnsis of llio nfloctionh of a 
pcojflo arlioin kIio lias concilintod, and of a turritonul 
iivif’totrfK'y wlioso rij^lita, M’liiKt defining::, teel In fiOino 
iiis1;uic('a curtailiii*^, sljo Imd Tiiado inalionalilo. 
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CHAPTER in. 


THE PANJAB AED the NORTH-IVEST. 

Before proceeding to recoTiut tiie otlior gimt militory measuro 
with winch the storj’' of the mutiny fitly closes, it ia necessaiy 
that I should ask the reader to accompany me to the 
Panjab to seo how the fall of Dehli, made possible by • 

the noble self-denial of Sir John Lawrence, affected that border 
province. Prom the Panjah the reader will return through the 
pacified provinces of the north-west to Agja, in close vicinity 
to that G-wiiliar hut just reconquered hy Sir Hugh Rose. In 
the succeeding hook I shall record the most romantic episode 
in the liistoiy — tho pursuit, from many starting points and by 
many independent cohrmns, of tho famous Tantid Topi. 

The decision at w'hich Sii’ Jolm Lawrence had arrived at the 
end of July 1867 to denude tho Panjah of troops fa 
order to reinforce General Wilson’s army before 
Dehli, had not been formed without most serious 
and anxious consideration. On tho one side, he had 
had before him General Wilson’s letter announcing 
that unless he -were reinforced from tho Panjah ho 
would not ho able to maintain his positiou, still less to assault 
tho city; and the inner certainty that if Geneml Wilson woio 
to raise the siege of Dehli the Panjiih would rise in insuiTeotion- 
On the other, he had the knorvledge that the effective force of 
PuTopenns at bis disposal, including the sick and convalescent, 
but not including tho force under Picholson, did not exceed 
four thousand men, and that these were not mere than sufficient 
to maintain order in the Panjab, oven whilst tho general feeling 
of the Panjabis should remain loyal ; most insufficioiit should a 
striking reverse of fortune, such as tho raising of the siege of 
Dohli, turn tho Pimjahis against him. Ho had before liim, in 
fact, a olioicG of two risks — tho risk of a general rising in the 
I’anjab, caused hy tho effect whicli -would certainly be produced 
in tbo minds of the Panjabis hy a retreat from Dehli; and the 
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rislv of 1 obeli ion indneed by Ibo Icnowleclgo that the Panjdb had 
been dennded of British. 

Of tho two riRlvB, the second was undoubtedly really the 
lessor. To a norvons man, to a man fearing re- 
sponsibility, however, tlio second I'isI: would jirosent 
dangers afiecting to such a dogieo his position, that 
lie would ceidainly shrink from incurring them. A 
runf man of that stamp, charged with maintaining Britisli 

rule hoyoiid tho Satla], wmiild have argued that hie 
primary duty wms to protect the Banjab, and that he dare not, 
for tho sake of tho uncertain cliance of conqueiing Delili, risk 
tho safety of thatprovinco- “ True,” he w'ould have said, “true 
it is that, if tho march of Nicholson’s column enable 'Wilson to 
take Dchli, oiir situation wdll be ameliorated. But Wilhon 
might be repulsed ; Wilson lumsolf tliinks it is quite a fo'-s-up 
whether he wdll succeed nr whether lie wall fail. And, if ho 
fail, tho situation of tho Punjab w'itbout Nicholson’s column 
wall bo a thousand times worse than if I wmro to retain il. 

Eveiy thing, then, depends upon a very donhtful ‘ if ’ ; 
and, responsible for the Panjiib as I am, I dare not 
incur tho risk.” But Sir J ohn was not a noivous man, 
and ho had no fear of responsibi]it 5 ^ lie saw 
clearly that the one chance of preventing tho further 
spread of tho mutiny was to striko a blow' at itslicnit, That 
lieart palpitated at Bohli. Evorj' risk, then, which strengthened 
the blow' to bo struck at Behli was a prelude to safety. 

How Nicholson’s colnmn successfully worked out tho great 
result aimed at has hoeu already recorded in these pages, llehli 
fell. But in tho interval Sir John Law'innco had to meet the 
other risk of w'hich I liavo spoken. Nicholson’s 
departure at the end of July had left in the Panjfih 
about four thousand European troops, inchiding 
those sick and convalescent. Of these, three regi- 
ments w'oro in the Pesliuwar valley, but so reduced 
by sickness, that for tho active work of a campaign they could 
not muster moie than a thonsand bayonets; on o regiment, tho 
2‘fth, held Bailor ; one, sent from Sindh, held 
j\Inltun and Firiizpur; another furnished detach- 
ments to hold Iifiwmljiindi, Amritsar, and Jalandhar. 
Sir John at once made prejiarations to meet tho 
new' situation. He first formed a movable column. 
For this pniqroBB he drew' from the 24th Foot from 
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two to tliree Imiidred men, and joined witli tliem four Imndred 
Panji-b infantry and a few borfeemen. Plie otlier tioops allnded 
to being required for tbe purpose of watching, as at Peshawar, 
the fi'outier, and elsewhere, the disarmed native troops, eighteen 
thousand strong, this column really constituted the only force 
rvhich could he used in the event of an insuiTection provoked h^' 
the hopes which the march of Nicholson’s column might inspire 
in the minds ot'the disaffected. 

The doubts which Sir John I/awrenco had entertained re- 


garding a prolonged continuation of the loyalty of 
the Paujahis were quickly justified. Nicholson had in the lower 
crossed the Satlai on the 30th of July- Early in Haaimu 
September it was discovered that the inhabitants of 
the lower Haziirah countiy had conspired to revolt. Mostly 
Muhammadans, the people of that tract and of the adjoining 
hills had been tempted by the long successful resishtneo of 
DehU to plot the downfall of their English masters. Tliey Lad 
evidently been close observers of the state of affairs, for they 
had arranged that their continued loyalty should depend on 
the turn affairs should take at Delili. If that royal city 
should not fall before the 10 th of September, on that day 
they would revolt. 

Im this case to be forewarned was sufficient. Lady Lawrence, 
who was then at the hill station at Mand, received 


the 5.rst intimation of tho intended revolt. She 
quickly entei’cd into commimication with 3Ir, tmd innicd. 
Edward’ Thornton, Oommissioner of Rawalpindi. 

That gentleman concerted at once with tho other officials to 
baffle the conspirators. In a few hours their leaders were 


arrested, and tho plot was thus nipped in the hud. 

A few weeks larer, a conspiracy of a similar nature actually 
Clime to a head in the country between Labor and 
Multan. On the evening of the 14th of September, Jut 
the veiy day on which tho assault of Dohli was 
delivered, a IMuhammadan official of the postal do- ffVujm. 
partment arrived at Labor from Gughaira, and, 
making liis way to Sir John Lawrence, ropoited “ with some' 


what of a malicions twinkle of the 03 'e,”^ that all tho wild 


tribes inhabiting tlie jungle country'’ between Labor and l\Iulttln 
had risen. Questioned further, he declai ed that the insurgonta 


*■ Punjah Miiitnrfj Report, page IC. 
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Tiitmljcred a Imnrlrcd and i\v'eiity-fivo ilionBand, Tliongli Sir 
Jolm know lln's iinnikcr to ko gi-oritly oxaggerafcd, yot, woU 
awnro of the wild mid recldcss oharacter of tho Irihcs, to whom 
the talc leferrcd, ho felt certain that a rising of u fonnidahlo 
ohai’actov had taken place, and that it waa u caf :0 to meet wliicli 
it was necessary to take prompt and tlocidcd action. AVithin 
threo hours, then, of tho receipt of tho niossage, ho 
had dcsji. itched ono company of European iniantrj', 
two Inmdrcd Sikh cavaliy, and three guns to ’the 
headquarters of tiio insnrgonts. Sieall thongh tho force wa-^, 
totiiily iiiadccpiato to deal with any large hody of rebels, tho 
celciity with which it hud hcon orgaTiised and dcsjiatolied 
compensated for ovciy disadvaivtago. The ve^y rumonr of its 
advance struck terror into the insargentp. Tliey at 
prcfw^t. onco took refngo in the almost impenoirahlo jungles 
which foiTOcd their normal hahilation, Their re- 
treat did not in the least lolax Sir John’s endcavonis to ciithh 
them. He sent reinfoi'comcnt after reiiiforcement to his small 
colnran, and very speedily ensiirod tho submission of tho dis- 
affected tribes. 


I’liis was the Inst attempt made hy aiy portion of tho 
'll (TiccfoUii Panjiih to rise in revolt. The fall 

yrd'r" ° *' of Dchli occurred about tho same time to convince 
thrj'md'ib even tho most disatlcctcd that tlio star of England 

was still in the ascendant. The occurrences that 


followed seemed to add daily confn'mation to this opinion. Tho 
relief of Lakhnao, tho capture of that 2 >lace, followed by tho 
reconqnest of Kohilkhaiul, and accom^^fi^dod, almost, hy Sir 
Hugh Kob<i’s sjdendid campaign in Ccntiul India, came as proof 
upon proof that tho power which had won India was resolved 
to maintain it. In tho latter half of the year 18^8 
IfiitEi^^hUjl distill hanccs occniTod whicli, hy their 

exception to tho general rule and hy their easy 
siippiGssion, served to ])rove the leal ti'an quill itv of tho province. 

In July lSfj8 a jiortiun of the 28th Panjah infanTiy, stationed 
at Beni Tslnmiil Khtin on tho Indus, jilunncd a 
First ot nnitiny. TJie jioition refen'cd ton as coinposed of 
rirr.i jsiimaii Sikhs, known as the MaPvui Sikhs, and numbered 
about a hundred. For some can so unknown they 
proposed, it was said, to murder their offieei.s, 
to seize tho magazine and tiic fort, and to re-arm the dfJfli 


regiment native inl’antry, -vviiich had hcon disaiaucd some tiuio 
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previously, T’ortimately, on the 20Lh of July, the plot was 
discovered. Hajor Gardiner of the IStb. Panjab native 
infantry, and Captain Smith of tlie artillery, pro- 
cceded at 10 o’clock in the evening of that day, Gardiner, 
to the lines of the regiment and sumraoned two of 
the lilalwiiis. One, a Sipahi, came out at once, when Major 
Gardiner ordered him to ho conlinetl. On hearing the order lie 
ran off, pursued by the guard. Just as the foremost men of the 
guard had reached him a JIalwai Jamadar nished out, entdown 
one man and wounded another, and lied with the SijaJji. A 
few’ days la{er they were captured, and the revolt, uf which 
they had been the ringleaders, was suppressed. 

At Multan an attempt made, the following month, to dispose 
quietly and peaceably of some of the disbanded 
regiments, terminated in bloodshed. At that sbition 
there were the G2nd and G9th native infantry and a native 
troop of horse artillery. These men were a source of great 
ombarrassmont to the authorities, for it was coa- 
siderod imsafo to re-arm them; whilst, disarmed, 
they required European troops to guard them. It 
was resolved, as a middle course, to disband thorn by there by the 
fiactions, and allow them to depart quietly to their 
homes. The Sipahis acquiesced in the decision when 
the decision was made known to them. Subsequently, how'ever, 
tlioy conceived the impression tliat it was intended to attack and 
destroy them piecemeal on their waj’’ homo. Jmhued with tliis 
idea, they rose in revolt. "When the mid-d.ay gun lirod on the 31st 
of August, they seized clubs and whatever else tlicy 
could iind in the shape of weapons, and rushed to wMcb, under 
attack the European and Sikh troops. Those troops 
consisted of a hundred and seventy artillerymen, ,a they arc 
udng of the Ist Bombay Eusiliere, the 11th Punjab uia-sacrel° 
Infantry, and the 1st Irregular Cavalry. The men ri^o in 
of this small force who luipponed to bo on guard 
were taken by surpiiso, and five of their number Aveic beaten to 
death with clubs. Lieutenant Miles, Adjutant of the Bombay 
Eusiliors, who came up at the moment, was dragged from his 
homo and killed in the same manner. As soon, however, as flic 


the men of 
which, under 
lln' ImiiTcs- 
t-lijli tllAt 
they aro 
tilwut to bo 

nia-sacrcil, 
rl^O In 
revolt. 


bulk of the Europeans and Panjdbls realised the 
state of aflah-s, they came U 2 ) in strength, and 
showed no mercy to the assailants. The 11th 
Panjabis were esjtecially furious at the unprovoked attack. 
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Of tlie thirtooii hundred men avJio mndo it, few lived to return 
to their native land. 

Passing downwards throngli the territories of the loyal 
chioftnins of the Cia-Sathij states — of tlio llujali of 
Patiulu, who, at the very outset, cast in his lot with 
the British, protected the stations of Anihdlali and 
Xarudl ivhon tho British army marched on Bclili, 
guarded tho grand trunk road from Kariml to Pliilur, 
co-operated with Van Cortlandt in Uisar, and maintained a 
contingent of five thousand trnoi's for somdcc with tho ]3ritislt ; 

oF the Haiah o£ dhind, who, oinnlatiifg his brother 
Pdyili in loyalty, left hift omi country undefended 
districts march against Dohli, and in many other ways 

rendered assistance to tho goodcanso,* and of the 
Pajah of Nabha, who aided in holding Lodiiinii, supplied an 
CBCoit for tho siege-train, gallantly opposed tho Jalandhar 
mutineers, and performed various otlier excellent services — tho 
reader will traverse tho pacified Behlf territorj’ till 
^ ’ ho rcacltcfi the district of Itawah. Hero lie uill 

make a short sojourn before proceeding to Agra. 

•The Itdwah district had, in common with other districts in 
tho Jamnah f)uflb, been included in the brigade 
command assigned to Sir Thomas Seaton.’ Tlic 
attention of that gallant soldier was, however, more 
constantly directed to tho sido of liohilkhand than to tho moxo 
peaceful districts to the south of him. In those districts ho 
had restored ordor and liad generally re-established the civil 
administration. Tho onl^’ chance of a renewal of distiirhauce 
in them arose from tho possibility of some fugitive rebel from 
the country west of tho Jamnah endeavouring to lostoro tho 
fortunes of his \folIowers by a raid into a settled but litllc- 
guarded country!,^ It was this possibility wliich occurred in the 
Itawah district. \ 

The defeat of Sindhid’s rohellious troops at Gwaliiir by Sir 
inundatod Eqso had let loose on the country a number 

byrcireis of turbulont partisans, who, escaping from tho 
iLo^mTmab battle, hafi sought refuge in tlio ravines of tho 
Jamnah. iVominont among these was an adventurer 
named Eilji Singh. Thus man, followed by a few soldiers of tho 
regular Gwdlidr contingent, a certain number of tho fugitives 


♦ Woi; IV oafTc 21S. 
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of Sindliia’s anny, and otlier 111111)165 crossed tlio damnali and 
made appearance at Ajitmal, twenty-ilvo miles from Itawab, 
in. the month of July. Thongli he was routed hy a force sout 
from Itawah and forced to flee, he did not abandon the district. 
And, what was of more consequouco, other adventurers, animated 
by similar aims, sprang up about the same time, and livalled 
him in his endeavours to harass and plunder the newly pacified 
territories. Amongst all these marauders, however. 

Blip Singh maintained the pre-eminence. Often ^ 
beaten, ho always managed to elude his pursuers. During long 
periods he was not heard of. But during those periods daily 
accounts of robberies and stoppage of traffic on the Jamnah 
reached the authorities. It was then discovered 
that Blip Singh had tahon possession of a fort at 
Barhi, near the junction of the Chambal with the itiracy. 
Jamnab, and that from this place he levied contri- 
butions on travellei's by laud and water. 

The exactions of this adventurer and of others like him 
reached at last so great a height that, in the month ^ 
of August, a small force, five hundred and fifty men proMeds 
of all arm 5,*^ was despatched from Itaivah to destroy 
or disperse them. This force, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Lachlan Forbes, of the 2nd Grenadier N. 1., accompanied 
by Lieutenant Gordon of the Madius Eugineeis, in command 
of his sappers, and by Mr, Lance, the able and energetic 
magistrate of the district, embarked in boats, and proceeded 
down the river towards Barhi. It had reached Garha Kudur, a 
fortified village thi'ce miles from that place, and was still in the 
boats, when Blip Singh attacked it. Gordon’s men at once dis- 
embarked, in spite of opposition, drove away the rebels, re- 
embarked, dropped down to Barhi, and took the place. 

After destroying three of the bastions of the fort 
and rendering it generally indefensible, Lance pushed 
on to Chakarnagar, the resort of another rebel chief, com- 
pletely defeated the rebels there, and fixed that 
place as the headquarters of a small detachment 
to control the country. In these operations Lance nngu-, 
was greatly assisted by Lieutenant Forbes. This 

* Diinng 1858-0, the force at Hawaii commanded by Lieutenant Lachlan 
Forbes, coaEistcd of six companies of infantry, three troops of cavalry, and three 
guns, called tlie Itiiwiib Yeomnniy Levy'*; also four companies of infantry 
and olio troop of cavalry, styled “the Itawah Military Police Battalion,” 
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energetic ofiicer jaipctl, drillcrl, rinrl IclI llio lof'al levies, nnd on 
more ilian one occasion ilnnng tbo trip flown the Jatunah, ivhon 
tlio lire was most severe, ho lamled "witli a few of liis men, drove 
oif the rohcls, and thus cnaltled Xiieiiteuant Gordon and his 
fifadras sappers to ])ass nnecathed. Mr, James Collett, an 
engineer on the Ea'^t India Hnihvay, and who volunteered to 
ivork a grm on hoard Lance’s hoaf, disjJayed likewise great 
courage and great sldll. ITo was badly wounded. The opera- 
tions thus gallantly earned on for a time pacified the districts. 
Tint in October Hup Singli reappeared on the Kuarl*' with a 
following of four Imndrcd men. and attacked a British picket 
on the' Hawaii sklo of that rlvor. Captain Allan, in 
nupPin^Eb command of a few lovies — a linndred and forty 
itCiW infantry and twenty-five sawars — happened to bo at 

’ the moment at Sahson, not ver^^ far from the point 

of Hup Singh’s action. ITo at once went in piinsuit of him, 
caught him near tho village of Kniirf, completely 
Mm" defeated him, and ca]iturcd all his camels and 

0 aperies. pack-cattle. The band of tho rebel leader then 

dispersed, and from that time tho Itannh distiict 
was undisturbed. 

In Agra, since the relief of that place by Greathocl, matters 
had remained fairly tranquil. In the early part of 
lBh8 Brigadier Showois had been sent to command 
tlio distiict and to peifbrm in ils vicinity tho work 
whicli ho had so successfully accomplished in tho DeliK districts 
after tho capture of the imjicrial city.f Ono of Showers's first 
acts was to work vengeance on some local rebels wdio had 
phmdored the town of Bah and murdered the authorities, 'I'Tiis 
■was done on tho 20th of March. Khowem, making a long 
night-maicb, snrpi'iscd tho lebels at Kachni and captured the 
ringleaders. But the task allotted to him and to 
na(iiri>M civil authorities in tho fort was long and difii- 

<it-tricis. cult. JSot only were the districts swanuing with. 

small bands of insurgents, but the wliolo of tlio 


* Tlic KiJilrf risoj about sixty miles to the iiorth-vc'Jt of the fort of Gnillinr, 
flows first to the north-vest, subsequeatty cost, aiid finally south-east. Its 
course is semicircular in its funeral outline nml h.as a length of one hunclrcd mitt 
cighty-fiie miles. Tiic route from Agni to Guiilmr crosses it nf Hingona, and 
that from Itawnh to Gvitliar, near a ullage also called Kilarf, forh-tiie miles 
above its mouth, 
f Ynl TV. p To. 
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country Trest of tlie Jamnali 'was in a staio of complete ineur- 
rection, Gwaliar lies Lut sixty-fiTe miles from Agrii, ami it 
is no exagf^eration to state that, until the captuie of Givaliar by 
Sir Hugh Hose in June 1S5S, the influence of Maharajah Sindhia 
over his own people was not to be counted upon, and that Agra 
was at any moment liable to an attack in force from any 
number of rebels. 

This situation was entirely appreciated in Agra. The guns 
of the fort remained pointed at tho native town — 
the /ocas of a rehellion which might at any moment 
break out. Every precaution was, indeed, taken to Agra, 
23revent, or rather to ward off, snch an event; hut 
the fact that no European living beyond tho range of tho guns 
of the fort felt his life secure for a moment shows how deep 
was tho impression that a revolt was a mere gircstion of oppor- 
tur^itJ^ Tire .slightest event might bring it on. The nows of a 
disaster in the Duah or in centi-al India, the ajrpearance on tho 
Jaranah of a mutinied contingent or of Tuntia Topi — any 
one of these ovcntnalitie.s would most certainly precipitate a 
catastrophe. 

Throughout this crisis tho civil authorities at Agra — Colonel 
Eraser, Mr. E. A. Eeade, and their collengues — 
displayed a coolness of judgment and a readiuess of 
resource which left nothing to bo desired. Tho E'A^Ytcad 
self-denjnng energy with which they devoted them- 
selves to the task of reorganising where reorganisation was 
possible, of meeting great and prossiug wants from exhausted 
resources, of providing all the. military and civil requirements 
day by day, and of infusing their own brave spirit into those 
whoso fortunes were at the lowest, deseiwo a far 
longer and a fuller notice than I am able to give 
them in these pages. The history of tho oooiqrauts 
of Agra is the history of men who, deprived of the stimulus of 
action, of tho cxcitemont of the camp, of the joyous sound of 
the clash of arms, devoted all their energies to their country, and 
deseiw'ed fully tho credit and tho gloiy always assigned to deeds 
more showy Imt not more moiitonous. 

Amongst the useful measures carried out duiiug the period of 
which I am writing was the raising of a cor^DS of 
cavalry, subsequently Imown as Meade’s Home. At 
the end of the year 1S57 the want of native troopers 
and mounted orderlies at Agia had been greatly felt, and as 
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there were in the fort officers whom the mutiny had dDj)rived 
of their employment, it was considered advisable to raise a 
legiment on a military footing- The task of raising it was, in 
December 1857, committed to Captain E. J, Meade. 

This officer, who will occupy a cousi)icuous figure towards 
the close of the next chapter, had been for some 
n^j^ncode. years hrigade-major of the Gwalidr contingent, and 
in that office had won the confidence of tho officers 
under whom he had served. He possessed a thorough acquaint- 
ance with tho language f)f the people, and he iuvarhihly gave 
all his energies to the duties confided to him. It would have 
been impossible for a general in command to have had under 
his order’s an officer who would more resolutely carry into 
execution the orders ho received. 


A body of a hundred 8ikhs and Panjabi Muhammadans formed 
tho nucleus of. this new regiment. To them Meade 
of added some forty odd Eurasians and native Ohi'is- 
tians, chiefly drummers and bandsmen, taken from 
‘ the disbanded native regiments. These w’-ere ulti- 
mately increased to eighty-five, and wore formed into a Christian 
troop. As none of these men had ever previously crossed a 
horse, some of Meade's difficulties may be imagined. 

At the end of January 1858 Meade obtained an accession of 
forty-five mounted Jats. sent from Itohtak under a Jamadar of 
good family by klr. J. Campbell, collector of that district ; and 
a little later the new commandant induced Baldeo Singh 
Thakur of Jhard, to raise, from men of his class in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Chamhal, a troop of seventy horsemen. In 
this manner the regiment was formed, and Meade was, in a 
shoil; time, able to form it into six class troops.* The labour 
of drilling the men and teaching many of them to ride may be 
imagined when it is considered that none of the men had served 
in the cavalry or as soldiers at all. "Working incessantly 
himself, and aided by such men as Sergeant Eartigan, Y.O., of 
the 9th Lancers, and who subsequently gained a commission in 
the IGth; hy Cockhurn, whose gallantly has been referred to 
in a previous volume; aud hy others, Meade was 
able, by tho beginning of March, to show a fair 
proportion of his regiment fit for service. Brigadier 


* 1. Sikhs; 2. PaaiAtn-Muhnmmadans; 3, Jats; 4. Christians; 5. Givalifli 
TtUikurs ; 6. Mixed. 
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Showers, who inspected thorn during flict month, csjivesscd 
himself well satisfied alike with men and horses. 

From this time up to the beginning of June j^feade’s Horse 
wore constantly oinploj ^ ■ 

the Doighbouihood of j 

to ex.'Lggerate the services they rendered in this 
respect to the administiativo and inilihirj’- autho- 
rities in the place. 

Blit in June the aspect of Agi-a suddenly changed. How on 
the 1st of that month Jlahiirajah Sindhid wag attacked and 


driven to flight by tho rebels under Tantid Topi, I have re- 
corded in a previous ebapter. The JIahardjah, abandoned bv 
all but a few faithful men, fled to Dholpilr, intending to push 
on to Agra. The news of his misfortune bad, however, pieceded 
him. Showers instantly despatched a sqnadxon of 
Meade’s Horse to escort the fleeing sovereign -with hn 
all honour into the capital of the north-west provinces. paco'-ted 

The Mahdr.djah, who leached Agra on the 2nd of 
June, remained there till the 14th, and left it that day cscoiied 
by two squadrons of Meade’s Horse to Hholpiir, thence to proceed 
to join iSir Hugh Eose, expected to reach Morar on tho 16th. 
Hews of Sir Hugh’s arrival on that day having reached tho 
Maharajah, he set out on the morning of the 17th, stiE escorted 
hy the two squadrons, and made the march, fully 6Ls;tj’'-fiTe 
mdcE, within tiventy-four hours. Tho events which followed 
have been recoi'ded in tho pi-eeeding hook. 

Eeturning to Agra, I have only to record the fact that on tho 
defeat of Tantiil Topi on the 17th and 19th of June, at Morar 
and at Gwaliar, Brigadier Showers sent out a 
detachment, consisting of the 3rd Huropeans and Sbowors 
a hattcry of guns, to cover Bharatpur, upon which 
place he believed the rebels to be marching. The 
demonstration was enccessful, inasmuch as the northviard 
presence of the detachment induced Tantid Topi 
to bend his steps southwards. As soon as Ms march in that 
direction was definitely known, tho detachment returned by 
way of Fathpiir Sikri to Agra. Thenceforward that 
city and tho districts east of the Jamnah experienced bj Uie 
the full relief caused by the crushing defeat, at a 
point so close to the Bntish district-s, of the one 
chieftain whose name up to that time had been a beacou of 
hope to tho marauder. 
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Tantia Topi liad fiod from Sir Ungii Boso at Gwaliur; had 
Bed from Kapier at Jdora Alipur; hut whither? All that was 
Imown was that w'hcD he had fled from the I ast-uamed battle- 
field he had taken a southerly direction. Who could say how 
long he would maintain that direction ? It is time now that 
we should follow him, and recount in some detail the measures 
adopted by his pursuers to oYertake him. 
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BOOK XYL— TAK^ni. TOPl AND THE QUEEN’S 
PBOOLAilATION. 


CHAPTEn I. 

THE PURSUIT OF tAkTIA TOPI, 

TAktia Topi, accompLinied "by Eio SiBib and the NawAh of 
Bandah, had fled from the field of Jilnra Aiipur on 
the 22iid of June. The information which had biased 
inducod Brigadier Shower's to send a detachment to aLwer^f 
cover Bharatpur was perfectly coiTcct, for Tantia, 
as soon as he had ascertained he was no longer pnrsned, had 
turned his steps north-westwards. On reaching Sarmathura, 
lioweAmr, ho learned the dispositions made hy 
Showei-B. Toiled on one side, ho pnshed on directly 
westwards, hoping to gain Jaiptlr, in which city he Jaipfir, 

1 \rk,l t m * wxi riT%n T*/arl -fn -ricQ tti 

Y Ovt WJ fftt.T A, L-V J14_L 

his favour. 

On this ronto I proj)Ose to leave him, whilst I trace the 
positions taken np by the sevoial British columns upon which 
the pnrsnit of him was to devolve, ‘ 

I have already shown how on the 29th of June Sir Hugh 
Pose made over the command of his force to Brigadier-General 
Robert hiapier, and proceeded to Bombay to assume command 
of the army of that presidoncy. The season for active military 
operations on the black and spongy soil of central 
India liad now passed away, and ITapicr hoped 
before the couiitiy should liarden ho would he able iitaiTiiHur,* 
to afford some rest to his overworked soldiers. With 
this object ho made arrangements for comfurtablj" housing a 
jiortiou of them at Gwiiliiir itself. Here lie quartered three 
Equadrons of the 14th Light Dragoons, Meade’s Horse, a mng 
of the 71st nighlanders, the 8Gth Root, tho 25th Bombay 
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Native Tnfftiiiry, ft company of JlomRny ArlilJcrj'', ft com]ifti]y 
of tlio Koyftl Engineorn, (iiul ii l^icld Biittcry. To re=st at 

ninl to Ijolcl JliAnsf Iio doiaclicd a sqmulron of tho 
JhS^.V T;rap;ooiiR, n aniip; of tlio 3rd Eombay 

Cavalry, tlio ojd Iloinliay Ijnrttjicuofi, ilio 2ltli. 
Bomljnj" Native Infaiiiiy, a company of Jjoinbay Sapy)erH, and 
tin cf) KuiiK of tlic late Bliopi'il CVnitiii vent. Ilrigadicr 
Lrft'nii* Smitii’R bn'^ftdo — wlnclj, it will Ijc rcTnoniljercd, took 
MVr?’i'ma ]iaitiii tlio oyieiatious a^^aiimt Gwaliar — 

Gii’tnh.'*' consiBtiny^ of tAvo Bquiulrons of tlm 8th IfnsRJtrK, two 
of tho Iht Ijomhay Xiancerfi, the Goth F<K>t, tho 
10th Toiiihay Native Infantry, and a troo)i of fSonihay Horpo 
Artillery, inarched to occnyiy Sipri, wlnist ^^a 3 ’nc’fi Irre^ilar 
Cavalry' tool: np their posit ion at Giinah. 

I3ul these were not tho onlj' troepR Avhlch in tho month of 
Jnh' 1838 oecnpied positions overlooking: Iho area 
which onl^" it was likol}^ Tiintiu 'JV'pi would act. 
flolil furcf In ft previous paeje I have recorded liow General 
Uoherts, connnunclin;^ tho Ivajputana hold force, had 
dotacliod ft cnluiim under Brigiadicr Smitli to cover and to aid 
in tho operations of Sir ITugh Jiose. Tlol)orls’fi force, diminished 
h}” the dopartiiro of that colinnii, still consisted of tho 83rd 
Foot, a Aviiif^ of tho 72nd IIig:hlandcr.s, win^s of the 12th and 
13th Ijiunhay Native Infantiy, two sipiadions Stli Hu'jRars, tAvn 
of the 1st Ijoniha\' Lancers, three hundred Biluehi 
a. 1 a^raut. light fiuhl hattorj', and a siegodrain of si.v 

pieces. At tho end of Jmio Ifoherts lay with this force at 
Nasiiiihtid, 

Upon him it fell to strike tho first blow against the fugitive 
leader. On tho 27lh of Juno Fohorts learned from 
marcs^sto Captain Fdcn, the polilic^il agent, tliat Tantiii 
Toyh had sent emissatic’' t(i the disalfectcd paify 
in Jaipur assuring them that ho was marching on 
that ]dncc, and Legging them to he in rcadine‘-s to join him. 
Iiuhcrts took his measures accordingly. On the 23 th of Juno 
ho sot out from Nnsirahad, and marching rapidlA', reached 
Jaipur he fore Tan tin. 

Tan tin. again foiled, tnmed soutlnvards, and made a raid on 
Ttmk, followed hj- a light column inuler Colonel IlulmesJ Tiio 

* Con';i«tm{r of covnln- ntid liorsc artillery, :oino native infant^r, and t^o 
Uitiulrod of the TSud llighlaudurs, 
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Na^valj of this place, Wazir Muliamtnad Klian, 'U'as 

"by no means disposed to submit io the dictation 

of a Maratba fufritive T\dth. Englisb tioops at bis fnHovred hj- 

beels. H©j tberofore, shut himself in his citadel ijgtit column. 

T\d.th the men bo eonld depend upon. Tbeiemainder 

of bis force, Tsdtb four guns, be left outside with orders to face 

the rebels. But, instead of facing them, this force 

received them as brethren, and made ovur to them jiurgun-at 

the fonr guns. With this addition to bis array 

Tdntia started off southwards to Madbupurd and 

Indragarb, forty-five miles north-east of Kota, still pui'sucd by 

Holmes, and at a longer interval by Bobcrts. 

The flight and the pnnmit were alike retarded by the rains, 
wbiob fell during this month with remarkable force, 

BO much BO that the river Chambal, sw'ollen to a ijfmod'by 
torrent, barred Tdntia's passage from Indragarb to 
the sorrth-eastward. Changing his course, then, he moTcs 
took a eouth-rvesterly conree to Bundi, capital of the 
native state of the eame name. Tlio Mahdrdo of 
Bundi, Kdm Singh, had more than once displayed a disposition 
to Btrrke for independence, but even he was not prepared to 
link his fortunes with those of Tantid Topi. He shut, there- 
fore, the gates of Bundi in the face of iho fugitives. Tantid, 
pursued, as he thought, by Holmes, had no time to stop to rrse 
force, but marcbed a few miles southward, then, malcing a 
Buddcn tour westward, crossed the Bundi hiirs by 
the Krnah pass, and made for the fertile country 
between Hasiiabdd and Himach, a country which between 
liad alxcady been the scone oi TV'aiiike operationSj 
and the larger tovuis hr rvhich had more thair once 
shown a disposition to favour the rebellion, Tiintia was able 
to change his course without fear of being disturbed b3^ Uolmes, 
for on leaving Brindi he had loudly asserted his intention to 
continue his course due south, and Jre counted that inform- 
ation thus disseminated would deceive his purfcuers. 

Pushing ou, then, Tantid took up a position between the 
towns of Siiugaurr and Bhflwani, both in the Udaipur state, 
on the hTasirilLiird and rSh'mach Toad.*" Eolierts, meanwhile, 
had been obliged, in consequence of the continuance of the 

* S.inganfr is soTcntj-four miles north of Uimach, sixlv-nme south of NasirtS- 
bid, and eighty milos south of jtjmir; Bluluiini is more than a mile from it. 
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heavy rain, to Imlt at Sarwur, an ole va ted plateau about thirty 
inile-i from Ajmir. On tho utli of August, however, the roiulH 
Imving been reported jms'iiiblo, Jiohorta hro]:(\ up an<l marched 
towards Niiuarjh. On the 7tli, wJicn at Diiblu, 
faiinuVoii miles from Siiugnusr, he received informatioji 

aqtr.ici;, regarding iho position taken up by Tilntia close io 

that placo. 

Tlio truvn of Kanganir is on tho left banh of the little rivf‘r 
Kotaiia. On llie other side, and inuro llian a )jiilo up the 
nlrcam, ia the town of BidUvuni, in tho front <}f whieU 'I’tintiiv 
lay eneainpcd.*' llohorts was well a’oaiu that all his cavalry 
and a j^ortion of his infantry \znder llolmc's 'were following 
j on tho iiach of the udicds. lie liiniFclf was in 

[mpniiiii'" front of them, Tho ojiiHjrtzinity was too gowl to 

toftiL-ici. Pq throwzr away, llo resnlved, though lie liad zio 
cavalry, to attaelc. 

Tho rebel infantry ami guns liad tabon up a in front 

of lllu'lwjiru. Their hoi-se, however, wore i brown 
^'n'ln'tv f<Jrward oii tho lefl, across tlio Kotaria nj) to S'm- 
Killi* ^ g'>'idr, and on the right to the otlicr side of that 
town, tho wliole hinuing a lion-eshoe figure of about 
n mile and a half, cnnnectcd ly skirmishers. Their elepbauts 
and baggage were in the rear on the lino by wbieU they must 
z’ctii'O il beaten. 

Koberte ntlvanccd his infantry, covered by skirmisbois u 
bbort. distuucQ in front, cleared^ Saiigaufr of tbo few 
rebels who bud penetrated wllbin it, foiced tho 
relx)l horse across the river, and, bringing bis gnus 
to tho river-haiik, opened on tho cnemyh right, tinder tliis 
fire Jiis infantry, played ujam by the rebel iai it cries, cro'.sod 
tlio river, and took up a position on a rising gtound, their 
riglit oil a a illnge, tlieir loft on a small tank. The guns then 
woTo sent across. Sccdiig this, Tantiu at tempted 
Mill circT-^ no further ie«lstaiice: ho withdrew his guns and 

rpirijac nifatiti’^', ninsstitg his cavalry on tlio intervoiung 

plain to cover tlio lotreat. lie retired nns{‘athcd, 
c:cccpt by tho gnus, for Itohorts liad no cavalry to send after 


ISib'Tl'i 

nllacJv'^, 


^ JJ tf* ^ ^ Aiiiriict TQi^ri 1'^ vit| I' \1 j1 

vrillon .iccotinl. i>f ■ ■ i > ‘ . Tdiilid 

Tojm'. It js ihfik ■ ' ■ I ' ■ I tJjor Hi's 

to tlio writer ot ltn<! firtido, liniwelf an actor in tlie scene. 
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hira,'^ and proceeded to a village called Kotra in the T^^daipnr 
coimtiy. 

Tlie next day Ivoljerfcs was joined by Iiis inucli-req[iiired 
cavaliy, which had made a Tnarch of thirty miles. 

He then sot out in pma;mt of the rebels, doing jobcOy^iiis 
twenty miles daily till, on tho .afternoon of the 
13th, he came up with their advanced guard at 
Kanbrauli,! a town seventy-nine miles to the north-west of 
Nlmach and a hundred and seventy-one to tho 
north-east of Dfsa, situated on a lake not far from 
the Aravali hills. On driving in tho rebel outposts, 

Koborts learned from prisoners and villagers that 

their main force was occupying a position on the Banns river, 

seven miles di.staut. 

Tautifi Topi, who was, according to his lights, a religious 
man, had devoted that 13th of August to a visit to 
tho shi'ine of iSf^athdwani,:}: reputed one of the most 
sacred in India. On his icturn at midnight he 
lieard for the first time of the close ^dcinit}' of the 
English. Dreading an attack, ho determined to 
decamp at once. But his infantry refused to move. 

They said that they were worn out hy tho long 
marohes, and must rest ; that they would march 
in tho morning, and the guns should march \vith 
them; that the cavalry might act as they pleased. 


Tailtia losra 
ao im])ortfltit 
duv hi 
TiillRioua 
ejcercisea, 


Hi3 inanlry 
rduB'J to 

muTc. 


Under 


Tdntiti merely records of this action: “We were there” (Bhflwilni) “at- 
tached by tlio English force, and I fled during the night accompanied by my 
army and guns.” 

t Tlic excellent information obtained by General Eoherts enabled him, in 
more than one instance, to traverse the chord of a circle whilst the rebels had 
gone round by tho arc. The method employed hy Eoherts to obtain tills accurate 
information is thus snccmctly described by the author of the article m LJfirhtcood, 
alroady referred to. “ Tho method which Gcncnil Eoherts adopted for obtaining 
information was to have about twenty cavalry in advanco, close to tho rebels. 
They left connecting links of two or three men every few miles, ho as to keep up 
tho chain of communication. The advance party was composed, half of Ealiicli 
horse, who had no sjnnpathy with the rebels, but could not comnmnicate verj- 
well with the nllagcrE, and half of horsemen belonging to the BS^ah of Jaipilr, 
uho were supposed, os B:ljputs, to be on good terms and able easily to coin- 
mnnicate with tho villagers, but not to bo very warm partisans of tbe Britisb. 
Bythismixcil party correct and immediate intelligence was constantly supplied.” 

J K:'dhd\\dtri is a toyn in tlte tidaipur State, situate on the B.mtls nver. 
twenfy-two miles from Udaipifr. Tho slirirto there attracts countless multitudes 
of pilgrims. 

VOL. V. 
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tlieso oirffumstonces, Tontin liacl no otlier altemative but to 
figbi. 

At daybreab, then, ho ranged his men as skilfully as the 
nature of tbe ground would allow. His position was 
strong. In front of hiia flowed the Bands, which, 
paMUo^. covering his centre, then made a bond which 
protected his right; his left rested on some steep 
liills, Tho ground ho occupied was a low, steep ridge, which 
fonned the hank of the rivoT. Before him, on tho opposite 
bank, was an open plain, eight hundred yards wide, across 
which his enemy must march. 

At 7 o’clock on the morning of the Ilth Bober ts marched 
across it. In vain did Tantia’s four guns, well pro- 
nttuc^^ teoted hy a natural parapet, sweep that plain, Jn 
spite of the effect they produced— and it was con- 
sidorahle — the British and Native infantry leached the left 
hard:, forded the liver, and sealed the heights on tbe enemy's 
loft and centre. The nght, rvhere the guns were posted, being 
thus left unsupported, abandoned the pieces under 
a volley from the 13th Bombay Native Infantry. 
Tho cavalry, led by Colonel Naylor, then dashed across the 
stream, and came upon the rebels scattered over the plain. 
Na3’lor pursued them for two miles his men dealing and re- 
ceiving death. He then formed up his men, and, under orders 
from the general, kept up a steady and orderly pursuit for 
fifteen miles, killing numhei's of stingglers, and capturing three 
elephants and a quantity of baggage. Tu'O miles 
further on, the rebels, having reached a village 
sunnunded by jungle, determined to make a stand. 
Najdor, finding that the number of men whom he 
could then muster amounted only to a hundred and fifty, and 
that the country was quite unfit for cavalry, upon this aban- 
doned the pui-suit."* 

Tantia Topi, having shaken off his pursuom, pressed, now 
without guns, eastward, hoinng to find the Chamhal 
fordable, and to place tbat liver between himself 
and the EngUsh. Roberts, divining his intention, 
followed in the same direction, and the fourth day 


defeat'*. 


TanCtiilf-es 
tctn'ard'i the 
Chfttnbul, 


^ liJaclnpood^K Ma^nzme, August ISCO. Ttinlid Topi isTitf's it us of ihis 
action : “ Tlie neutnioniingwc moved towards Patau, and, after proceeding atout 
cne mile, the Englisli army arrived and an action took place. We left, our fner 
guns and fied.” 
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after tlie action reached Puna, a town north of Cliitor, not far 
from the Iiigh road hetween Nimach and Nasirahad, Here ho 
mot Brigadier Parke, commandant of the Kimaoh 
brigade, who, eomc days bofoic, had started from 
that place in anticipation of orders to cut off Tantia 
from the south. Piobeads now made oyer to him the 8th 
Hussars and the Bahichis, and begged him to continue the 
pursuit. 

Parke set out at once, but, some of the horses of the 8tli 
Hus.stirs being knocked up, ho de^duted from the 
exact course followed by Tantia to proceed to Hi- auderiietiw 
maoh, where ho Iniew he could obtain about fifty 
fresh horses. Here he was met by conflicting news burtcs, 
regarding the fugitives. On the one side he was 
assured by experts that it was absolutely impossible that Tantii 
could cross the Chumhal at that season of the ysar, and that 
he was bent on pushing sonthwaidsi on the other, Captain 
Showons, the political agent at Udaipur, who was then at 
Himacli, had received inhumation from the spot that Tdntid 
was dotormined to cross the river. Unfortunately, 

Parke believed the experts. Proceeding to Morasa, d^u'nedbj- 
fifteen miles from Ntmach and thirty from the 
Chambab ho halted there a few hours to obtain 
more exact information. When it came it told him that the 
informant of Captain Showoi'S was right, and that ^Tdntid was 
attenjpting the Chambal. Parke hurried after him, reached 
the river after a hard march, only to find it just fordable, but 
rising rapicUj', to see “a few disabled ponies stand- 
ing on the left bank, and the rebels disappearing quench of 
among some mango-trees in the west horizon." 

Tantid had escax>ed. Parke returned to Kimach to 
refit. ^ 

Timtid, meanwhile, liaving crossed tho Ohainbal, pushed for 
Jhalra Patau, thirty miles distant. Jbdlra Patan is 
a handsome touTi in the Jlialdwar State, ninety 
miles to the cast of Kimach and two hundred and Jharamtan. 
.sixteen to the north of Sagar, built on tho model of 
Jaipur, 'i’he Puna of that state, Prithi Singh, great- 
grand.son of tho famous Zaliin Singh, tho founder Brui=ib, 
of tho principality, was loyal to his British over- 

* Bhiclncood's Maqazine, August ISCO. 

Q 2 
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TalituI tivkre 
pr==ei5toii of 
Jt>ulrn Pat Jin 

mill ICVl'"’'!! 
til avy eoJitri' 
bhtiou. 


iB desertod lord, Ho liad. no idea of yielding witli out a sti aggie ; 
b7 hia trcops, tpoops, whcn drawn np to repel tLo Manitlid 

invader, behaved preciyely ut? Sind hi a *s troops had behaved 
at Gwaliar on a similar occasion — they fratemised with the 
lebels. Tan tin at onco took possession of the Eanas 
gains, more than thirty in number, bis ammunition, 
bullocks and horses, and sunniinded the palace. 
The next morning he visited the Eann, and de- 
manded a contribution in money. The Baud offered 
five lahhs ; but, this sum not being deemed .sufficient, 
liiio Sdhib, acting as represontatire of the Peshna, sent for him 
and demanded twcnt3’-five. TJlrimatelj^ the Band agreed to 
give fifteen. Of these ho actually paid five, but, having been 
insulted and ill-treated, he escaped that same night and fled to- 
Mau, leaving some bariolB of powder handy for his wife and 
family to blow themselves up if threatened with insult,* 

Tdnlid, freed by the rising of the Ohnmbal from all chance 
of immediate pursuit, halted five daj'S at Jhalra 
Patan. He states that be omployod the money 
taken fo issue three months’ pay to his truoi^s, at 
the luonthl}'' I'ate of thirty rupees to each trooper, 
and twelve nipees to each foot soldier. Whilst so 
halting, he and his oomiadea, Edo Sahib and the Hawdb of 
Bnndab, conceived a veiy bold idea. This was no less than to 
maioh on Indur, and sumpion Holkar’s troeps to join the re- 
presentative of the liege lord of the Marathils. Could ho 
succeed in reaching the capital of Holkar before the small body 
of troops which the news of his approach would probably bring 
to the seme si'Ot from IViriu, the fraternisation would be certain, 
and the result would spiead to all Hoikar’s subjects. Impressed 
with this idea, Tantid marched with his nrmj% now 
reinforced hy the Jhaldwar levies and all the Hand’s 
giiuEi'f nearly direct south to Eujgarh.|; 


T,lnt!ji 
I onronea 
tlie nJei of 
Tn.ircbiris on 
Icdfir. 


and tries to 
carry It out. 


This ncconnt is takou raainljfrom Tfintid's memoirs. Tlic writer iu 
icoorl states that the war contnhntion tunomtled to Eivt)" thousaud poueds, 
whilst fortj th OIL*; and pounds more tves collected from Government property. 
As Jhdlm Patau voa a vcij nch town, this was very likely the ease. 

t Tvaitiii says eighteen, but as he lind no gnus when he .'irritcd, amt os three 
were ahandoned and twonty-setea captured a few days later at EnjgarJi, he 
must have taken all. 

X There are thirteen wcU-l.nown towns of this name, and probably many 
more. The Iia]gath referred to m tlie text is in Muh\ 
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Tint, wliilst Tantiii had been resting at Jlialra Patan, the 
ofEcer commanding in MiUwd, Major-General Michel, had, as if 
leading h' ''' -i «' ^ a force,^ nnder 

Colonel . due north, of 

Incliir. Lockhart, proceeding tnrther north-\rards, the 

reached Siisnir, a place about seventeen miles to the J '!<= "n T\iiScb 
west of Riijgarh, hiot believing himself strong mlvanciiig. 
enough to attack Tuntia, he intrenched himself, to 
arvait the arrival of a small reinforcement, under Colonel Hope, 
coming from Man. He met this reinforcement at Niilkcrah, 
about throe miles to the south of Susm'r. At the very time of 
this janctiou Tantia nms marching on Rajgarh, within a few 
miles of him. 

At this period, the end of Augnst 1858, a change took place 
in the persoaaeZ of the British command. Major- 
General Itoherts, who had iin to that time com- 
inanded in Pajputanu, was transferred to the militiary nuiwrts. 
and political control of the Giijrat division. His 
place was taken by Major-General Michel of the Royal army, 
commanding in Muhva, a command which he was now to hold 
in conjunction '^dth that in Rajputana, Michel was a zealous, 
active, resolute, and capable officer, thoroughly impressed with 
the necessity of pursuing the fugitive chieftain without 
cessation. 

Michel joined the united columns of Lockhart and II ope at 
Ndlkerah. He had no information regarding Tuntia 
Topi, hut a va^e rutnour prevailed that he was , 

ccamitind at 

mo^^Qg m a north-eastcriy direction. ilLarcnmg Niiikcwh, 
was, in every sense of the word, difficult. Although 
the month of September had arrived, heavy rain, the precursor 
of the break-u]i of the monsoon, was falling, and the saturated 
cotton soil of MMwa resembled a sea of black mud. Still it was 
necessary" to move, and Michel moved in the right direction. 

- 1 . 1 ' -ansported his little army to Ohapuirii, 

The following day, the rain having 
ceased, Michel purmed his march towards that place. 

The heat was so gieat and the sun’s rays wore so p^^uing, 
terrible that some of the artillery horses drojipcd 

* Tiirce hundred und fifty 52nd Higfifftadcrs, four hundred and fifty 19th 
Bombay Natoo Infantry, ono Fq^iiadron Bombay 3rd Light Cm airy, and two 
gnus Lc Mimilmnd's battery Ben^ Artillery. 
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dead in the traces. Still Michel pushed on, and, about 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, halting on a rising ground, he had 
at’Kii^orh.'^ the gratification of beholding Tantia Topi’s army 
encamped near the walled town of Eajgarh. 

To traverse three miles of black soil and then, at the approach 
of night, to attack with a tired army a fresh body of men in 
the position they had chosen, Avas not for a moment to bo 
thought of. Michel, then, waited for the morning ; but, Avben 
morning dawned, Tantid and his men had disap- 
in^the'^nigbt pcared. Michel at once sent his cavalry on their 
trade. This track Avas distinguished, first, by the 
marks of the gun wheels and the elephants, then, more decidedly 
by three guns lying abandoned on the road. A 
Jlj^ciieUrucks little further on the rebel force Avas descried, drawn 
him’again, Up in two linos, the second on higher ground than 
the first, and the guns on ground above both. The 
cavalry then halted to await the approach of the infantry and 
guns. 

The infantry and guns did not let Michel wait long. As 
soon as they came up the action began with an 
letci artillery fire from both sides. Then the English 
defeats him. infantry, deploying, went at the rebels. The latter 
did not Avait the conflict, but gave way and fled. 
Getting entangled in intersecting roads, they fell into inextric- 
able confusion. The British horse artillery, galloping forward 
in alternate divisions of two guns, kept up a fire on the retreating 
masses, whilst the cavalry, threatening their left flank, forced 
them to incline towards the north.* In the pursuit, Wenty- 
seven guns were taken. 

Tantia, driven towards the north, wandered about for some 
time in the jungly country on both sides of the 
pursuers Betwa, and eventually made for Sironj — ^in an 
pthir round easterly direction. But, whilst thus seeking a place 
■ of security, noAV enemies were gathering round him. 


♦ Of this action, Tantia writes : “ On reaching Eajgarh the English array 
came up and attacked us. We left our guns and fled.” It would he incredihle, 
were it not true, that a force so large, niunbering at least eight thousand, with 
thirty guns, should allow itself to bo defeated by less than one-sixth of its 
raunber in men and guns, without drawing a drop of blood. Tet so it was. It 
is the more strange, as about half the rebels had been trained and disciplined by 
Europeans ; their guns were effectwe pieces of larger calibre than the English 
9-ponnders, their muskets bore the Tower mark, and their swords were excellent, 
•yet not one man of the British force was killed or wounded 1 
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To Brigadier Parke, t;v]io liad left Iffmacli on the oth of Sept- 
emher, was entrasted the duty of covering Indiir and Bhopal, 
thus leaving Michers force to follow Tantia from the west, 
whilbt Smith’s brigade should advance from the north, and the 
.Thdnsi column under Colonel Liddell from the north-east, 

With this disposition opons a new phase of the pui’suit. The 
defeat of Tantia Topi near lidjgarh almost coincided 
in time with the conclut^ion of the rainy season ; for, re\crt3°to 
although rain continued for .some days to fall, further 
operatioug bad become possible. We are now 
entering upon the cold weather campaign. In this new actors 
appear upon the scene, 'i’he Oeuti’al India field force once more 
invites the attention of the public. It seems fitting, then, that 
heforo describing the events of that cold-weather campaign I 
should trace the opemtions of General Napier and of Brigadier 
Smith from the period when we loft them up to the middle of 
September. Mean while we must suppose Tantia. Topi to bo 
making the best of his way, by eixouitous paths, from Riijgarh 
to Sironj. 

At the beginning of July we left General Na2>ier’6 division 
at Gwaliur and Jlidnsi, Brigadier Smith’s brigade 
at Sipii, and Mayno’s Irregulars at Gunah, all st 
resting after the extraordinary fatigues and exposure 
of the Central India campaign. To the su^^erfioial 
glance, order had heen resfetmed in Sindhia's dominions. The 
Maharajah, grateful to the English, more fervent than at any 
previous period in his desire for their success, wa-s doing his 
utmost to forward tho views of the army aiminidtrators for the 
success of tho troops. Sir Kobert llarailton, located at Gwiiliar, 
was engaged in re-estahliehing jmlitical relations with the 
petty states around. Tho situation wa.s full of promise; and 
vet, all tho time, it was hollow and unsound. 

During the ’is'hole of July tho Buropean troops had re.st, 
Tlie comparatively trifling matters which required 
attention in the districts were easily disposed of by iuiusincia, 
the emiiloyment on detached duty of the men of 
r " ’ estimation. 

1 oceurred which led to 

very serious comjhicat.ions. A ctnet of Sindhia’s territory'', 
named IMan Singh, Rajah of Narwar, had quan-eUed vdth his 
liege lord. To avenge tho wrong which, he conceived, had 
been inflicted u^mn him by Sindhia, and which avill ^nesontly 
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lio roJalcd, nnrl encouraged poJ'Sildy by 2d'mtiu'H notion in llie 
fcmit]], tliis cliicrtnin, suniinoning hia follcnvorH, twelve thou'-aml 
strong, BiU'priHcd on the 2nd of Angiist tlio Htrong 
fort uf lYmri, eighty-t.hrce inilcK by the iSipn road 
Boiith-wcst of G'wnliiir, nnd eighteen to the north-' 
west of Sipri, hnl recently Huj)plietl with nix inonthfi’ ])rovihiritis 
nnd nnnnnnition. Now, Snhth’n hrigaile nas nt Sipri, On 
the 4th he lomned of the net of rebellion perpetrated bj* 
Ulan Singh, On the tjth he started from Sijn'f iritli 
fwm fiff'irr''’ n force comjmsed of t^vo sqiindrons of the yth 
nnssaTK, two of the 1 si liornhny Lancers, a wing of the 
^ ' Oath, and ihreo held grins ■» and, xnarclung as rapidly 

ns the roads would permit, renelied the vicinity of JVairi early 
on tho morning of the 71h. On npjn'oaehing the ]>lace, Slim 
Singh sent a niespcngcr with a ting of truce to the hrigadior, to 
tiKsnro him that ho had no quarrel with tho Ihiglisb ; that hi& 
contention was with tlic MnliiinijaU alone, and to supplicate 
earnestly for an interview. Smith granted tho request and saw 
tlio chief that day. In an oainost manner, totally 
devoid of pretension, ^hin Singh told his story to tho 
Mdn'bi'it’^b brigadier. He and his family, ho said, liad ever 
heoii loyal sorvant.s to tho iilaharajah. Haring the 
lifotimo of his father, nothing had occurred to mar the good 
feeling which had previously existed. But, on his fathor's 
death, tho Idnharajah had insulted and robbed him 
by rofusing to recognise Ins right to succeed to tho 
principality of Kaiavar’ and tho estates adjacent. It 
waa to recover theso, or, at all events, to avenge himself on tho 
Idah/lrajah, that ho had drawn fho sivord and seized Baurf, 
which formed a part of his ancestral po.ssessions, hut, ho added 
earnestly, “ I have no connection with the rebels, and no quarrel 
with tho Englibh.” Tho pica, though tiaio, and 
convincing the listener of its truth, was not of a 
nature ■which, in those times, could l>o accepted by 
an English commander. Smith w-as responsihle for 
peace of tho counti'y near Sipri ; that peace had been 
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the 


violated by lUan Singh, and , Smith had but ono plain duty, 


* Katvlir is a icn’ iinjiorinnt lEc??, viitli nu intccoiing Instorr. It tics fori y- 
four mile's Eouili of Gmiliiir. In ]Sj-l Narwiir, n ith flic lands pcrlainin^ to it, 
MQS as';o?E[xlLv ilto Gai'diar Govcmiriciit at '2.tMO,OOE) mjiot'S iumiially. Little 
■vMindor, tlicu, tliat the dcijiutic ruler of the uuti\e Stale lu winch it Ir^' ^hmiW 
ctnel it. 
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to SCO ■(hat the ^-aolators Tvero piin-ished a'nd that 
peace was maintained. Ho informed Muu Slugli of 
this nect'Bsity. Man Singh was obstinate, and ex- 
pressed his determination to resist. 

Panid was strong, well supplied mth provisions and animiini- 
tion, and ita garrison, originally only two thousand, 
had been increased during the few days since the 
capture to nearly double that number. Amongst 
the new-comers was a chief, Ajit Singh by name, 
uncle of Mdn Singh. Smith's force amounted only to eleven 
hundred men of all arms, and his three pieces wore field-pieces. 
He was thus far too weak to undertake a siege ; and the place 
was too strong to be carried by a cotip-dc-mttin. Under these 
circumstances ho deemed it prudent to main-tain his 
position near the place, while he sent to Gwaliar an 
earnest request for reinforcements. On receiving 
this requisition Napier felt the enormous importance 
of settling the matter with as little dela^’ as possible. Examples 
of that sort in a country long under Mai-dthd lulc are apt to be 
contagious, and there was every imobabilitj’’ that, if Man Singh 
weie allowed for any length of time to parade his defiance of 
the Biitisb, cliieftains more powerful than he might follow his 
example. Napier, then, determined to take the matter into his 
own hands. Ho started accordingly on the 11th 
with five guns and four mortars, escorted by six 
hundred horse and foot, reached Sipri on the 17th, UiMUtarto 
and joined Smith on the 19th of August, He began 
opei'ations the next day. For twenty- four hours he 
poured a vertical fire into tlio fort from his mortars, and then 
began to UiO liis breaching hatteiios. This deinonstration quite 
satisfied I\Ian Singh. On the night of the 23id he, Ajit Singh, 
and their followers evacuated Puuri, and made their way 
Foutli wards through the jungles. Napier entered 
Pdurf, the following morning, then equipped a light sin^h 
column u-nderRobortson, 26th BombayKativelnfantry th? pin-e, 

— an officer whose gaUantry and soldierlike conduct 

have often l^een mentioned in these pages — and sent him in 

pni'suit of the rebels. Napier himself having 

dcbtro^'cd the fortifications of riiurl a7id burst 

the gnus, ictircd to Sii^ri to make aiTaugeraents for 

the 1‘iutlier pui-suit of Man Singh should Robertson fail to 

captuie him. 
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Tlint zealouR officer left riiuii on the 2GLh of August, on llio 
track of Sian Singh. 7Io hud ivitU liim a nrinadron of tho 
Stli Hussars, a squadron of Moado’s IJorso, Hvo G-poimdcrn, one 
G-pounder, one .5\Anch hoTvitzor, a liutulred men of the 8Gtii, a 
hundred and lu'onty of the 9r»th, tu'o Iiundred 10th Bomhay 
Native Infantry’’, and two hundred 2yth Bomhay Native Tit fan try. 
PiisliiuG: on hy forced marches througli tho jungles, crossing 
rivers, and conquering evorj* ohsticlo, Itohcrtson on 
tho 3rd of Soptoinher n.scGrtained that tho rebels 
woro at Bijaptir, near Giinnh, twcnly-thrce miles 
distant. His determination was inst.antly taken, 
Jjcaving tho hulk of his troops to guard tlic camp 
and baggage, ho inonntcd on elephants and citincls 
seventy-five men of tlio SGth, ninotyof tho notli,and 
a hundred each of tho 10th and 2dtir Native Infantrj', and ^nth 
these and fifty men of tiro Sth Iluss.ars, and a hnndrod and fifty 
of Meade’s JTursc, ho sot out that night. At daybreak tho 
following morning ho came in sight of tho rebels occupying a 
rising ground on tho opposite hank of the Parhati river. * They 
iiad no sconts, and, the light being still grey, 
Eohertson was ahlo to cross tho river unperceived 
and to send his cavaliy louiid to take up a position 
in rear of tho rebel camp. These movements were executed 
vdth so much care and precision, that, when the cavalry were 
taking up the position indicated, tiro rebels were actually 
stripping to bathe in tho river, preparatory* to their inoniing 
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meal. Tho surprise was complete. Of organised 


resistance there was none; hut the casualty list 
showed that the lohels, though taken unawares, 
defended thomsolves bravely. Liontonant Fawcett, 9oth, was 
killed; Captain Poore and Lieutenant Hnnhnry*, ISth Hussars, 
and Lieutenants Stewart and Page, of Meade’s Hoise, were 
wounded, Tho remaining casualties in killed and wounded 
amounted to eighteen. 

It was discovered after tho action tlial it was not Man Singh’s 
hut Aji't Singh’s band whicli had been routed. The 
Cornpouiion astxito l\Ian Singh, on learning that ho was pursued, 
foTLC. had divided his partisans into tlirco divisions, with 
instnictions to travoi'se separate roads and to com- 
bine at an appointed place. It was one of these divisions, six 
hundred strong, and composed, as was ascertained after the 
action, of men from tho Maharajah's hodyguaid, from the 
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Crwalicir contingeBt, and from tlie Srd, 40l:h, 47tjb, and SOtli 
regimenls native infantry vvliicli liad been encountered. They 
were all dressed in red. and had percussion dreloclcs. About 
three-fourths of them were killed,* but Ajit Singh escaped. 

Robertson marched from the scene of action to Gunah, whore 
ho arrlTcd the middle of September. "With this 
march may he said to terminate the campaign of the 
rainy season in the districts to tho west and south- 
west of Gwaliar bordering on RajpUtand. It is now 
fit that we sbould follow the vaiiotia columns in 
weather campaign against Tantia Topi and his allies, 
that against Tantid Topi demands precedence. 

I left that chieftain making his way about the Jnngl}' country 
on both sides of the Betwa towards Sironj. Uo 
dnlj'' reached that place about tlie mirldle of Sept- 
ember, he and his men utterly exhausted. A rest 
of eight days, made sweeter by the absence of all 
fear- — for the heavy rain that was falling would, they 
well ktrew, make the roads impassable to their 
enemy — set them on their legs again, and even restored to them 
their former audacity. On the conclnsion of that period, tho 
rains haYrng ceased, Tdntid led his men, with tho four guns he 
had taken at Sironj, against Isagarh, a town v\dth a fort, be- 
longing to Sindhia, in the hilly and difficult country south of 
Sipri. Here he demanded supplies ; but, the towns- 
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place, and took seven guns. Ho and his 


the place, and took seven guns. Ho and his 
associates halted there for a day to consider their 
fuidher plans. Their deliberations then culminated in a deter- 
mination to divide thehf forces, Tdntia proceeding with the bulk 
of thorn and five guns to Ghanderi, the Rdo ddhib with six 
gtms and fewer follow'crs maldug his way to Tdl Rabat by 
Lalatpur; this plan was carried out. 

"What Chan d erf was, the reader will recollect who has 
followed the history of Sir Hugh Rose’s central 
Indian campaign. I It was now held for Sindhid by 
a loyal soldier, a man who had no sympathy’- with 
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* The aimihcr of killed is often emRgerated, bat on this ocension between 
four and five hundred dead bodies were actually counted on both sides of the 
river. 

t Pages 103-5, 
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rel^ols. He repnltied, tlxen, Tantia Topi's appeals, and Avlien 
tlie Maratlia cliief attempted to storm the place lie repulsed 
Ms attacks. Tiintia wasted three days in an attempt to gain 
a place the pos.^ession of which would haTo hoen of incal- 
culable use to him, and then, baffled though noh 
ontUn''™ dispirited, made for Mangiaiili, on the left bank of 
griui^ the Betwa, about tv^ntj miles south of Chanddrf. 

He was marcMng, though he knew it not, on defeat, 
for the English were to meet him there ! 

I must now return to his pursuers. I have already stated 
the position of the several English columns; how 
Brigadier Parko was covering Itidur and Bhopal; 
purtmerti, how Colonel Liddell ivith the Jhansi force was 
covering the country to the north-east. I have now 
only to add that Brigadier Smith, released by the capture of 
Pduri, had taken up a position north of Sironj. In the inner 
pari of the circle, the outer rim of which was occupied by thoeo 
columns, General klichcl was acting. 

Enabled at last, towards the end of September, by the 
cessation of the heavy rains, to act freely, ]'^llche], 
marcbci on believing he should had Tantia in the Botwa 
Mangrituii valley, went in pursuit of him in a north-easterly 
direction.. As he marched, he heard of the various 
depredations committed by the fugitives, and he felt sure he 
should find him. On the 9tb of October, marching towards 
MangrauU, information reached him that Tautid had occu- 
pied the high ground near the pi ace, and was waiting ior 
him. 

Tantia had aiodved there that very morning. He had not 
sought a battle, but as the ground was favuurablo he 
resolved to ]isk one. His position was strong, and 
the five guns he had placed in the front of his line 
commanded the ground along which the English 
must advance. When, then, hlichcl sent his men forward, 
Tdu tin’s guns opened a destnictive fii’C. Grown bolder by 
despair, Tantia at the same time sent his oavalry to menace 
both flanks of the few assailants. Eor a moment 
the position of these seemed critical, the more so as 
Tiintiu, somo of the outflanking horsemen penetrated between 
tbe main body and the rear-guard. But whilst 
they still hesitated to come on, to risk a haud-to-band encounter, 
the Biitirih troops advanced steadily, and, gaining the cre^t, 
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charged the guns. Then, all ^vas over. 


ills men abandoned thoir guns and fled. 
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of sufficient Ciivalry did not allow Michel to p\n-sue 

them. '*' 

Tantia crossed the Betwa and fled first to Jakluun, and 

then, next day, to Lalitpur, where he rejoined Eiio Sahib, ‘uffio, 
it will bo remembered, had six guns. Tantia re* 
mained here, but Eao Sibib, with the bulk of the 
troops and the guns, set off tho following day, and 
marched in a south-easterly direction. Jliohel mean- 
while, ordering Smith to watch the left bank of tho 

Betwd, followed Eao Sahib, and, making bis way with groat 
difficulty tlirongb tho deuso Jaklaun jungle, aime suddenly 
upon him at Sindwaha, abont thirty miles east of the Betwa. 
Warned by the inopportuno sound of a bugle in the British 
camp, 'Eiio Sahib had time to draw up Ms men on a rising 
ground, with tlio gnus in front. Then followed a scene almost 
similar to that at Mangrdnli. Tho English, threatened, 
on both flanks, advance and capture tho guns, when 
the rebels flee. In their flight, however, they were, 
on this occasion, loss fortunate than at Mangranlf. 

Michel had his Ciivaliy handy: the ground, too, was unfavour- 
able for lapid flight. In a pursuit which coveied 
twelve miles, the rebels then suffered severely. 

Elio Sahib, however, escaped. The Ejigb'sh lost 
five o/ficcj'i? and tjrenty men in killed and -irojinded. 

Kao Siddb rejoined Tantiii at Lilli tpiir, auel again the two 
held counsel as to tho future. The country north of 
tho Narhada seemed abont to close on them. The 
circle was gradually lessoning, and in a few days 
they would be in the folds of the dcstioyer. They 
saw tMs clearly, saw that their only chance was to 
break through tho circle and march to tho south, 
putting tho enemy, if po-siblo, on a false scent. This Wvas the 
difficult part of the programme, hut thoy laid thoir plans to 
attempt it. 

It is impossible to ufithhoid admiration from the pertinacity 
with which this scheme was carried out. Leaving Lalitpur, 
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* OF tliis -nctioit Ti'mtiil writer: “On our morcti to JlanEnUih wc met the 
Rnrlish annv. Shots ore Creel for a Bliort time, vheii e left nil our guns and 
fled,” 
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TAntia ruifl tho Ki'io, tvlioso design wan to es'caijo sonthw.irds, 
nmrchecl to Knjuria, -svith the iiitoiition of rccro&B- 
iiig 11io PiotwH near lljai ]i]noo and tlieilco 

Rouilnvard. Kni, ^ho ford lioing guarded ity Cjuloin^l 
Liddell, 'JVuitia turnnd iiorfh*eastiiVar'’l, and made 
once inoi'o for Tul Bnhat. There lio halted to icst his men. Tlit 
following day, mo\dng dircet houtliwards, lie ]'enetr.ded into 
tho Jakhmn Jungles, still to tho cast of tho Betwd. He halted 
one day nt,Jakhiuii, and tho next at Hawaii (in the Sagar dis- 
trict). Tlicvo ho hoard that the English army ^\•aB o)i his tnieh, 
so he at onco hrohe up and pushed ou to'-wiids Knrai.* 

Whilst ho is making that march I must return to General 
jVIieheh From tho field of Sind\vjiha that gcneml 
had marched to Lalitpur, keeping always to tin; 
westward of d'llntiu with tlio view of haiilking the 
iiitoiition ho helievud he might entertain of hroakiug 
tiirough to the sonth. On reaclnngLalitjinr, however, 
a messenger from I’rig.adicr Smilli readied him witli 
the infui Illation that 'Juiitla had l>con nu't mm eliing .southwards, 
ami had prohahly gained tho west sido of the genotak Ko time 
was to ho lost, "Micliol, sending ofl' an express to warn Pavlio, 
and pressing southwards by forced mmcdies, came ujkiu I’antiu 
hy a croh.s road just as that chief was njifiroaching 
tho villngo of Ivurai, In.stantly tho hnltlc joined. 
Tho British Cvivalry soparalcd from ono another 
the two wings of tlio 101101 s’ forces. But. whilst 
the British were engaged in annihilating tho left 
wdng, the right, with which were Tiintia and Bao 
Sahib, favouiod hy tlie jungle, managed to cs&ipo 
westward. iN'ot tliat tho lel’t wdng fought to save 
their comrades; they had fled in the direction from 
w’hich they had advanced, and the wdiole of il[ichers force had 
flounced upon them, leaving the other wdng to escape, Taiiiia 
and Etio Saliih, in fact, purchased their retreat with tlie sacrifice 
of one-half of their followeis.j 

'This happened on tho 25th of October. Tanfitl pushed on to 
Ikijgai'li, molested on Ids wmy, four miles from Bagrod,:f hy 
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Itivivnli lies tliirty-ciglit, Kuroi tliirty-two, miles to tlic north-’.vc.st of Sitgar. 
t Tiintid ’nrifes of this action ; “ TJic Fnirli'^li fnrce cnitif' H[i in llio inomuip 
and our anny Lccamo seiiarattck I nccoinjmnicd Uie Fuo Sdliib," Ac, Not a word 
atout ttic sncriiico of the iMii;;, 

t Bagrod lies tlurly-iiine miles lo the uorlli-vi'cst of Sdgar 
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Colonel Charles Becher, ono of the most gallant 
officers of the Indian army, who, at the head of n)o?t:stej on 
a newly -raised regiment,’' did not hesitate to attach 
his whole force. Becher inflicted considerable loss 
(upwards of forty men killed), hut Tiintia pressed on, and, 
proceeding via Edjgarh, crossed the Narbada into the 
hagpiir territory at a point about forty miles above 
Hoshangahad. 

Thus in. the djung agony of the mutiny was accomplished a 
mOTOment which, carried out twelve mouths earlier, 
would have produced an effect fatal for tire time to Kffect wiitch 
British supremacy; a movement which would have 
roused the whole of the western Presidency, liave ducEdbythe 
kindled revolt in the dominions of the NiKim, and 
have, in its working, penetrated to southern India, tarlier. 

It was the movement to prevent which Lord Blphin- 
stone had adopted the policy of aggressive defence till then so suc- 
cessful, which Dnr.iud had exerted all his enorgicoj had used 
entieaties of the most urgent character with the Goveimment of 
India, had stretched to the utmost the power's entrusted to him, 
to hinder. And now it was accomplislred I The nephew of the 
man recognised by the Jlarathds as the lawful heir of the last 
reigning Peshwa was on lilaratha soil with an army ! 

I have said that, had that event oecuiTcd but fifteen months 


previously, British authority in western India would, 
for the time, have sucemnhed. As it was — tiro 
event happening in October 1858, when the sparks cvEiim 
of the mutiny in every other part of India, Oudh 
excepted, had been extinguished, and when, even in 
Oudli, they were being surely trampled out — the event caused 
alarm of no ordinary character to the Governments of Bombay 
and kladras. Although Lord Blphinstone had shown, to a re- 
inarkahlo degree, a tiue appreciation of the oharacter of the 
roheUion and of the manner in which it should he Bombay, 
met, even he could not view without grave concern 
the arrival of IVmtia Topi and Edo Sdhib in the country of the 
Bhonslas, that country the annexation of which hut a few years 
pj'oviously had moved the dlardtha heart to its core. He could 
not hut 1 eraembor that a large proportion of the population of 
the Bombay Presidency was Maratlid, and he could not foresee— 


* Nurv one of the regunents Central Indian Horse. 
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who, indeed, could foresee? — the olTecf. which iniyhthc produced 
on the easily Icindlcd iniTjdfi of a Riiscoplildc people by the 
presciico of t)iu roprcsenlativo of tlio man "^vdioni many amonf^sf 
thorn legal dod as tlieir rightful ruler, 

Nor could Lord Harris, who, throughout the trying limes of 
1SG7-5S, had shown himself prompt to meet ovcta- 
n j Bi r.iB, clifliculty, listen with an iudiflhrent car to the tidings 
tliat the Hlanltlid leader Imd crossed the Narbada. True it was 
tlmt the Matlras Presidency was .sojiaraicd from the country now 
chosen by Tantia as bis campaigning-ground by tbo vast terri- 
tm'ics of the Nizam, True it was that the Nir/nn, gnidod hy his 
able and fur-seeing minister Siilar Jang, bad displayed to the Biit- 
ish a loyalty not to bo exceeded. Put the times -were peculiar. 
The population of tlio Nizilm'.s territories was to , a very coiisider- 
ahlo extent Hindu, Jn.stauecs liad occurred Ix-Toro, a.s in the ca^e 


of Bindhia, of a people revolting against their sovereign, when 
that soveioign acted in the teeth of the national fcelbig. It wa-s 
impossible net to fear Icst the army of Tantia should rouse to 
arms tiio entire Marutha population, and Ihnt the Kpectacle of a 
people in arms against tho foreigner might act with, irresistihlo 
ibree on llio people of the Hahhnn, 

Fortunately, these f'^ars were not realised. Six years’ ex- 
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poricncQ of Priiish nilo had prodneed a remarhahlo 
ellect upon llio feedings of the Central Provinces. 
dVhatovor might bo the feelings of tho landowuiem, 
of tho courtiers, and of tliosc Brahmans wdio, hy 
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'o^ntUmid^ inanical inflnonco was supromc, w'cro able to live a 
hn folio i'.cr?, life of luxury, of intrigue, and of pleasure witlieut 
having rcconrBO to industry and toil, this at least is 
certain, that the peasantry" Ji id no desire to recur to tfieir old 
ma.stors. In this respect tlie Centml Provinces presented a re- 
in ai I: aide contrast to Oudh and Bundollchand. With all its 


fanltu, tho people of this part of India prefcn'cd tho Buhstautial 
jnstico of llio rule of their alien lords. It is, indeed, a remark- 
able fact that whilst, in tho dominions of Sindhiu and in the 
principalities governed by Bajpiit jirinccs, Tantia and his 
fellcwers enjoyed tho sympathy of the villagers, and al -ways 
obtained from tboin, without pressure nud without pa)’ men t, 
Piipidics in abundance, in the I^laratha country hcyiuid the 
Narbada tho peasantry’ regarded them as pests in wiioso face 
tho dcor was to bo closed and the gates w’ore to be bai red. 
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who were to receive no supplies witliont payment, and, if it 
could he managed without injury to themselves, no supplies 
at all. 

To return, to the story. Tuntid, crossing the l^arhadd forty 
miles above Hoshangabad, proceeded via Tathpur to ilultai * 
iu the direction of httlgpur, but, learning that a British force 
from that place had anticipated him, he turned sharp westward, 
hoping to penetrate to the country southward by an unguarded 
pass in the hills. He found this impossible, for 
Brigadier Hill of the Haidardbad contingent was 
watching at hlelghdt and Asirgarh ; further west- tn tb^’^Eo^i 
ward, Sir Hugh Rose had made preparations to 
prevent Tdntid from crossing into Khdndesh, and, agaiu'-t bim. 
further westward still, General Roberts was bring- 
ing up troops to bar Gujrdt against him. Nothing could have 
been more tautalising, for south of the Tapti river, from the 
banks of wliich ho was separated only by the narrow Sdtpura 
range, lay the country to which Ndnd Sdhib laid claim as his 
I'iglitful inhcritance.t Across this, under the circumstances, 
Tdutia dared not venture. Shut out, then, froni further pro- 
gress west or south, Tdntid made a turn north-westwards into 
Holkar’s possessions, south of the Narbada, hoping to recross 
the Narbada un perceived and to penetrate thence into the 
tenitory of the Gaikwdr. On the 19t]i November he reached 
Kargiin, a decayed town iu Kimiir. Here was stationed a de- 
tachment of Hohear’s troops, consisting of two troops of cavahy, 
a company of infantry, and two guns. These Tdntid forced to 
join him, and then pxished on westward. On the 
23rd he crossed near Than, the great high road from iiotumeto 
Bombay to Agra, just as it was being travelled by 
carts laden with merciintilo stores for the use of the iutVntion or 
English. Plundering these, taking with him the 
natives who had been escorting the carts, and do- tmi murciiing 
stroying the telegraph -wires, ho pursued his course, ^ 
feeling confident of success if only he could reach 
the Narbada boforo the English, whom he believed ho had out- 
nijinoonvred, t-honld molest him. 

* Miiltui is a town m tlie Del ill district, twcnty-eiglit miles cast of Bcdndr, 
its chief nttmctioii n a largo tmk wbicli is referenced by tho natives as the 
Eonree of tlie iher Tajiti. 

t JJIaahiDOQii’a Magazine, August ISGO. 
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But Fortune did not favom- liira. IMicliel, indeed, after 
Michel defeating Tantia at Kurai, had pushed on in pursuit, 
thougli not on the same track, and, with his cavalry, 
had reached Hoshangahad on the 7th of Fovemher. There ho 
joined Parke, whom he had previously ordered to meet him. 

Leaving Parke at Hoshangahad, lllichel crossed the 
Narbada and found himself in the wild country 
about Betul, with no accurate maps, no iniormation 
of his own regarding the movements of the rebels, with no 
prospect of obtaining any from the local authorities. Left 
thus to the resources of his oivn intelligence, Michel came 
to the conclusion that the roads to the south and 
Tdntw’s In west w'ould Certainly be barred to Tantia, and 

tentlons, that, although there w'as but little prospect of his 
attempting to recross the Narbada, yet that it would 
not be wise on his part to move too far from that river. Im- 
pressed with this idea, he ordered Parke to cross the 
Btf atotoiiie Hoshangahad, to march in a direction 

them. ^ south-west by west, and take up a position at 
Chdrwah, eighty miles south-east from Indur, a 
town forming the angle nearest the Narbadd of a triangle of 
which Melghdt and Asirgarh, both occupied by British troops, 
formed the other angles. In that direction, though more 
slowly, he moved himself. 

T^^lilst General Michel was making these preparations south 
of the Narbadd, the British autliorities at Mdu, to 
The British -tJie north of it, wcro receiving disquieting rumours 
Miiu . regarding the continued and persistent movements 
of Tdntid westward. Dreading lest that chief should 
get possession of the grand trunk road, intercept supplies, and 
destroy the telegraph wires, Sir Eobert Hamilton and Brigadier 
Edwards, who commanded at Mdu, deemed it advisable, before 
Tdntid had pillaged the carts in the manner akeady 
to watch fte related, to post two small infantry detachments to 
Narta°dd'^* watch the fords above Akbarpiir. A daj’" or two 
later, w^hen intelligence was received that the 
westerly movement was being prolonged, Major Sutherland, 
who commanded one of these detachments, consisting of a 
hundred men of the 92nd Highlanders and a hundred of the 
4th Bombay Eifles, received instmetions to cross the riA'’er at 
Akbarpur and keep clear the grand trunk road. Sutherland 
olieyed his orders, and passing through Than — the village 
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Sutlifrlauil 
crt>^scs tlitj 
Narbadl to a 
point 
tlut tr.i- 
Tep-cd by 
TJutii. 


already spoteu of — seYenteen miles from AklDarpur, 
pToccedetl tn Jilwnnah, thirteen miles further on, 
nearer to Bombay. There he was when, on the 
afternoon of the 23rd. of XoYember, Tantia and 
hia troops passed througli Than, plundered the 
carts and cut the telegraph wires, as already de- 
Bcrihed. 

Tantia haring taken the precaution to carry off with him all 
the men accompanying the carte, Sutherland remained for some 
hours ignorant of this occnrrence. He had been reinforced on 
the morning of the 23rd hy fifty Europeans, sent on camels 
from Man. The evening of that day, the report regarding the 
plundering reached him. The next morning, taking with him 
a hundred and twenty Europeans and eighty natives, 
riding alternately on catnols, Sutlierland proceeded 
to Than, and inspected as far as possible the damage 
doneA Learning there that the rebels had taken a 
westerly direction, he foBowed hastily and came in 
sight of them as they were passing through the town of Pdjpiir, 
nearly midway between Than and the Harhada. Pushing on, his 
men in advance still riding camels, disregarding the 
enemy’s stiugglora and the quantities of abandoned 
baggage and baggage-animals, Sutherland, in half aim retire, 
an hour, had approached near enough to force a 
battle. He ordered, then, his men to dismount ; but the delay 
thus caused gavo Tantia an opportunity, of whicli he availed 
himself, to retire. Before Sutlierland could sot out in pursuit, 
ho bad the satisfaction of being joined by hia rear-guard — the 
men who had not been mounted, and who, in their desire for 
combat, had marched at a great pace. Heopiug the whole 
of his force dismounted, Sutherland resumed the 
pursuit, and after marching two miles came up wfith itcRumrs iiie 
tho rebel B, formed in order of battle on a rocky 
ridge, thickly wooded, with thcii* two guns, tho 


Sulberliind 
learns the 
vicinity of 
Tilntli and 
persnea Lira 


* “ TIic road for eight milos tvas ttretved with articles, taten by the rebels 
the prcTioiLs day from soine mcrcbnnls’ carts on the main road; several carls 
bad been brought on aud abandoned wbeu Pie bullocks got iirod. Tbe soldiers 
filled tbeir w'atcr-bottles v,ith port or sbeny, of which there was enough to have 
ptccked a large cellar, but not a man got intoxicated. A cart-load of books had. 
been (ipenedliy the i ■ b k - ' aits were tom up and strewed 

in a circle, with a " ' '.‘i i i ig ■ ■ -y left intact in the middle.'" — 

jB/ac/iiroorf, Augusi j,.3uU. 
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Comes upon guns of Hollcai* found at Kargim, jJointiug do'wu tbo 
iiiTrdcr'T road. Tantia had with him from three to four 
battle, thousand men. Sutherland had just two hundred. 
After a little skirmishing, the smaller number charged the 
larger. Dashing up the road under a shower of grape, they 
captured the guns, Lieutenant Dumfries, adjutant of the 92nd, 
receiving a sword-cut from their commandant, who 
"nts them'' killed at his post. The rebel infantry then 

tJ’tugbt.™ fled. The casualties on both sides were trifling.* 
Sutherland, whose men were too tired to pursue, ' 
encamped on the ground he had gained. 

The presence of the two guns with Tantia’s force had neces- 
sitaied that slow march over rough ground which 
ipfved'*onii 3 flad allowed Sutherland to overtake him. Now that 
the guns were h st his men were able to display that 
' ^ ’ capacity for rapid marching in which the natives of 

India are unsurpassed, I might almost say unequalled, by any 
troops in the world. So quickly did they cover the ground 
that, when at sunset the following day Sutherland reached the 
banks of the Narbada, he beheld the rebel force comfortably 
encamped on the opioodte bank. Between him and 
thfiNaiSd their camp flowed the waters of the Narbadfi, at 
seiV'a'nd bis”' point five hundred yards broad, its banks high 
pukuere.'' ^ and difficult. To cross it in the face of an eneiu}’’ 
twenty times his strength would have been an 
impossibility even for the troops he commanded. 

That Tantia had been able to cross the Narbada can only bo 
accounted for by the fact that he had marched the 
timtTdntbt prcvious aftemooii, and the whole of the night, and 
to cro^rthe^'** thus at least twelve hours’ start of his pursuers. 
Narbadd. It was well for him that he had that start. When 
he reached the left bank of the Narbada Tantia had’ 
beheld on the bank opposite a j>arty of a hundred sawars under 
an officer.f Dnder other chuumstauces the sight of these men 
might have made him hesitate. But he knew that Sutherland 


* Regarding this action, T.dntin. writes (after rcfeiTiiig to the c.a])turc of the 
carts) : •• 'We then left tlic high road and ])roceedcd westp’ard. The next day 
we were surprised by the English force, and, leaving our tavo guns, we fled and 
reached the Narbada.” 

t Ro states Tantia himself, and I have usually found his statements corro- 
borated by other writers. But I have been unable to ascertain who wore these 
troopers or w’ho was the offlccr. Probably he was a native efficer. 
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called 


full of hope, 


belliud him. He, therefore, plunged boldly in. The sa^vtirs 
tlicn took to flight. 

At midnight Tdntia, having plundered a village 
Chikla, broke up his camp un the Narbada, and 
marched in the direction of Barodah. It was his 
last chance, but it v'as a great one could he but lurodiii 
arrive before the English. Barodah vaa the seat of 
a Maiathd dynasty, and it was known that .a large party at the 
court sympathised deeply udth Nana Sahib. There were in the 
city only one company of Europeans and two native regiments, 
besides the troops of the Gtiikwav, who were almost sure to join 
the rebels, Enll of the hope raised by tlic prospects 
before him, Tdutia pushed on rapidly, marching 
from the banks of tho Narbada tliiity-four miles straight on 
end. He halted at Bajpura, took three thousand nine hundred 
rupees and three horses from the chief ^ of that 
place, and marched the next day for Chhotd Udaipur,* 
only fifty miles from Barodah and connected noth DariXb,'^” 
it by ft road. Could he anive at and quit that 
place unmolested, his future, ho thought, would be assured. 

But his piusuers were too many. I left Geneiul Michel and 
Brigadier Park o, in the second week of November, 
at Cbarwah, south of tho Narbadd, confident that diiw^fra 
Tdntia’s progress to the south was barred, and that 
ho would endeavour to seek some means of rocrossing 
into Malwa. Some days elapsed before an accurate account of 
his movements reached hlichel. That able officer di.‘'played 
then not a moment’s hesitation as to the course to be followed. 
Uecro.''sing the Narbrida at tbo Barwuni ford, he marched 
himself on Man, whilo he despatched Parke with a 
flying column of cavalry, mounted infantry, and two 
guns, to pursue Tuntiti with the utmost speed that 
ivas possiblo. 

Parke carried out theso instructions to the letter, 
in nine days, two hundred and forty-one miles, 
for tho last twenty of which he was foiccd to thread 
his way through a donso jungle, ho came up with 
Tantia on the morning of the Ist of December, at 


and 

(le«p,itc! e» 
I’arke fn jiiir 
EU[t qF him. 

Marcliing, 

Parkf aitcl)rs 
Tdctid fit 

Qlihot/i 
UdaJpu r. 


• ChboM Udaipur is a state in tbe Tiowii Kantbd district, tbc cltiaf of wliich 
pays an annual tributo to tbc GiiikTvfir. It possesses an nrea of about eight 
hundred nud sewn t}’- three sfjaarc miles 
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Cunri iipfin omns of Holkat fonnit ut poiuliuj; dQ\;Ti tlio 

llii'iu f.irTDiM C 5 rn' J.*' 1 1 -4.1 i ■ r 

'- 1 -rd-T road, iiiiitm Ima wjtJj Inin jjoin tiiveo to four 

tliQiiKand men. Sutliorland had jnst two bund red. 
After a little skinuiahing, the stnaller nunihor chaiged the 
huger. Dashing up the road under a shower of grape, they 
&iptuied the gnup, Liouteuaut Humfrics, adjutant of the 92 ud, 
receiving a sword-cut from their cominaudaut, who 
VutTtiirm'^ was killed at his post. Tho rebel iufautn' then 
fled. TJio casualties on both sides were ti-iaing.*" 
Sutherland, whose men were too tired to pnrsuo, 
encamped on tho ground lie had gained. 

Tho picseuco ot the two gnus avith Tautid’s force had neces- 
sitated that p.low march over rough ground which 
ii.'vniyfiin laid allowed Snthorland to over take liim. Eoav that 
tho guns weiG ]• st his men were able to display that 
capacity for ra]>id maiching iu wliich the natives of 
India are unsurjiaBscd, I might .almost say unequalled, by any 
troops in the world. So quickly did they cover the ground 
that, when .at sunset tho following day Sntherl.and reached tho 
hanks uf tho Narbadii, ho beheld tho rehcl foice comfurtahly 
encamped on the ojipO'ite bank. Between him .and 
ni"*Siun\i their camp flowed the waters of tho Narbadd, at 
iJtl'"* point live bundled yards broad, its banks high 
]nir=u"re find difficult. To cross it in tho face of an ououiy 
twenty times his stiongth would have been an 
impossiidlit^" even for tljc trcojis he cummanded. 

That Tuiititi hud been able to cross the Karbada can only bo 
11 accounted for by the fact tlmt ho Imd marclicd the 

tiiai ht'iVii Jirevious afternoon, and the whole of tho night, and 
had thus at least twelve hours’ start of his pui suers. 
NuTLiiiJti, It was well for him that he had that start. AYheu 
he reached the left hank of tlio Karhada Tantia had 
beheld on the bank ojiposite a party of a hundred eawfirs under 
.m oHicor-t Under oiher circumstance-^ the sight of these men 
might have made him hesitate. Ihit ho know Ihat Suthorhiud 

* tljt, Tiiiifnt writci (uftcr rffi'miig to flio ('.iiitiirc of tt'' 

r.'irtsj: "WT tfirn left fltr Iiigh roj'l nml jirucmlcil U’cstiuint. tIjo iioxt Jur 
W’O V oic ‘^ur\in=''d ty TtijrU^'li force, ami, lea\inE o\iv two (pais, wc flcil and 
Tciiclir’d the Xiirli.niiL'' 

t So states Ti'uitia Inmn'lf, ami I Iiavc iLsualli fuiuid lu-i sfato iKiits rnrro- 
Urateil by rilr.er MUitari. lint I ti.uf boon UDabic to Kscerlroii iviio wore tbc'C 
troopers or V’hn mjs the nlliccr. Probably ho was ti Jiative ofTlai'r. 
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■was 13(311104 him. He, therefore, plunged boldly in. 
then to oh to flight, 
midnight 
brolce 


The sawars 


village called 


Tilntljt piiT-bcs 

tOT\'IVrtl5 

Bauxl.th 


At midnight Tantid, having plundered a 
Chill] n, brolce up his camp un tho l^arhuda, and 
marched in the direction of Barodah. It -^vas his 
last chance, bnt it was a great one could he but 
arrive before tho English. Barodah was tho seat of 
a Maiathd dynasty, and it was kno^vn that a large party at tlie 
court sympathised deeply ■\mth Nana Sahih. There were in the 
city only one compan}' of Europeans and two native regiments, 
besides the troops of the Gaik war, W'ho wore almost sure to join 
tho rebels. Full of tho hope raised by tho prospects 
before him, Tantia p-ashed on rapidly, marching 
from tho han]:s of tho Narbada thii ty-ibur miles straight on 
end. He halted at Enjpurd, took three thousand nine hundred 
rupees and three horses from the cliicf^ of that 
place, and marched tho next day for Chhotii Udaipur,* nay of" 
only fifty miles from Barodah and connected witli Bari>dah, 
it hy a road. Could ho arrive at and rjuit that 
place unmolested, liis future, ho thought, would be assured. 

But hih pujsucrs wore ■too man). I left General Michel and 
Brigadier Parke, in tho second week of November, 
at Chiirwah, eouth of tho Narbada, confident that ahoovere 
Tantia K progress to tho south was i 3 arred, and that 
ho would endeavour to seek some means of rccrossing 
into MalwA. Some days elapsed hclbio an accurate account of 
his movements reached Michel. That ahle officer displayed 
then not a moment’s hesitation as to the course to he foUo-u'ed. 
llecropsiug the Narbada at tlio Barwani ford, he marched 
himself on Mau, while ho despatched Parke with a 
flying column of cavalry, mounted infaulry, and two 
guns, to pursue Tautia with tho utmost speed that 
was passible. 

Parke carried out these instructions to tho letter, 
in nine days, two hundred and forty-ouo miles, 
for the last twenty of which ho was forced to thread 
his way through a dense jungle, he came up with 
Tautia on the morning of the 1st of December, at 


nnd 

JcTiitchw 
I’nrKc ill jnir 

Enlt uf liim. 


Marchiii 




Farkp catches 
Tihitlil at 
phliotA 
Udaipur. 


* Clihotii Udaipur is n .state ia Ibe Rctri Kanthfi district, the chief of which 
pays (in annual tribute to the Guikwilr. It possesses an orec. of ahont eight 


Qunilred and SGventy-tUrco scpiaro miles 
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Force undrr 
I’i;rke 


Chliotn Ud:ii]>ur, juFt an hour or two after lio lincl I'eachod 
that ]4acc. Considering the climate, tho nature of the conntiy, 
and the other difficulties of tho ronto, this march must ho con- 
sidered as rivallinL:; any of which history inahes record. 

Tho force commanded hy Paiho consisted of two 9-pounclor 
gnns Bumhay Artillery, fifty men 8th Hussars, fift;^’’ of the 
2nd Bomliay Cavalry, a party of tho j\Iaratha horse 
nuder Xerr — which, after having disarmed tho 
Eontliom JIardthti cotin try, had heen sent from, tho 
west to join Michel — Moore’s Aden Hoi so, a hundred of tho 
72nd llighlimdei*s, mounted on camels, and a hundred and 
twent\ -five Gnjrdti Irrognlar Horse. Por the last twenty miles 
hcfoio reaching Chliota Udaipur, this force had, as I have 
stated, threaded its way througli a dense jungle, skilfully 
Itilotcd hy Moore with liis Aden Horse. On emerging 
from the jungle Moore perceived the rchels. Ho 
fv-cc- instantly sur 2 ’iri 6 cd their outlying jdchet. The 

giuund beyond the jnnglo was covered with largo 
trees, brushwood, and touts still sfanding,*' and was so broken 
as to ho verj’’ difliciilt for cavalry and artillery. As 
m Taiko’s troo^is debouched on to it, lio deployed his 
little array, forco, jdaciug Bomo of tlio Stli Hiis.sais, of tho 
^Mariithu Horse and the Aden horf,o on his right; 
tho rest of the ■!\lavathd Horse, under Kerr, on his left, tho 
72nd Higlilaiiders fiankiiig the tivo guns in Ids centre; the 
remainder of tho cavalry in tho rear. His whole front scarcely 
c/ive.r.o.T t,wQ. lu 10.6.1; o/t Tl'-e. 1:0.1501 js ■co.risfM tn 

action, had formed up about six hundred yards distant. They 
numhored three thousand five bundled men and outflanked tlio 
British force on hothsidc.s. Timtla first endeavoured 
to turn tho British loft, hut Kerr, changing his 
front, charged witli great impotuosiU', .and, dnving 
tho rebels from tho field, pursued them for a cou- 
sider.ahle distance, laying sixty of tkem low, A similar attempt 
on tlie British light was met with equal success hy the cavalry 
.stationed there, Bannerman, of tlio Southern Murdtlm Horse, 
gieatly distinguishing himself and killing font men with his 
own hands. In the pnr.suit a standard of the oth Bengal 
IiTegulars, homo hy the xohcls, was captured. Whilst the 
wings were thus engaged, the two British guns had kept nj) 


T tlnl! 
oppTiT'iive 
nrUon Is 
chcclcJ. 


TiSutid Qdniits Ibat he wns siirpmcil on this occasion. 
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regarding 
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a heavy firo on the centro. Bnt it ’was not long 
neeilccl. With the repniBe of the ilaniang attacks 
the action tercdiiiated. A 2 >nrsiht along the whole 
lino then followed, 

This engagement was fatal to Tantia’s hopeF 
Bare dab. Leaving his route to the westward, ho 
tied northwards into the jungles of Banswara, the 
southernmost principality of Bajpiitana. Those 
jungles, extiemeiy dense in their character, are 
inhabited principally by Bhils, a wild and uncivilised race, 
much given to plunder. Hemmed in on the south hj' the 
Harbada, now for ever abandoned, on the west by Gujrat, 
now completely guarded by General Eoberts, and on the 
north and cast by difficult ranges which separate it from 
Udaipur and Slrohf, and the passes across which are few and 
difficult, Tdntia might have been excused if he had despaired 
of escape. But he did not despair, llao Silhib w'as 
now his only companion, the Nawiib of Banduh having 
in Hovemher taken advantage of the Eoyal Pro- 
clnrcatiou to surrender,*' Bnt these two men were, 
in this hour of supieme danger, as cool, as hold, as fertile 
in resource, as at any previous period of their 
cjireers. 

And yet the British coinmandcrs had done their 
utmost to hem in TantiA. They really believed that at last they 
had him. The troops of Roberts’s division vrere yj,;, c<,Tdyn 
echeloned along the roads and paths and passes about ttem 
leading from Bauswura to the west. On that side 
escape Wiis impossible. A foreo detached from 
Ni'mach under Major Eocke guardeil the passes to the north and 
north-west. Another column sent from 3Itai, under Colonel 
Benson, commanded at tho moment by Colonel Somerset, 
watched tho passes leading eastward and south-eastward, whilst 
Tantia wms cut off from tho soutli by his accent purauere, 
greatly .strengthened by Eying detachments, from Eurhaopur 
and from Ehaudesh. To add to his difficulties, the Bhil 
inhabitants of tho jungles of Bdnswara, far from aiding him, 
followed his tin ok as the vulturo follows the wounded hare, 
anxious for the moment when she shall lie down and succumb. 

But, undaunted, Tantid pressed deeper into tho jungles. On 


UtfSpPrAtt' 
pCrtklOU Of 

T.f'nti.J itij 
IWo SILib. 


Tlicy itniflin 
undaunted 


* To le hereafter referred to. 
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T/ iiinft r DC'Ogiirli Biiiia * lic foitud tlifit Init a siiiiill 

rn"^iiy movA portion of liis forcu "was Trith liiin. Ho halted tboro 

to allow liis men to rennitc. This resnlt 
haeing been obtained, he, ou the 10th of December, 
entered Baiiswdra. Hero he halted a day, liis men plmKlonng 
sixteen or seventeen caiuel-loads of cloth from Ahmadabiid. He 


jirobably would have halted hero longer hut that informa- 
tion reached him that Colonel Somomot’s hrlgade was closing 
up from ltatlam4 Disturbed hy this information, 
Jjq maJched in a nearly noith-westorly direction to 
OdTiitur, Saliimba, an isolated fort belonging to tho It ana nf 
Udaipur, encircled hy hills, in tho heart of tho 
Ara'-ali raiigo. ^ It was a strong position, commanding tho 
apiiroaches to Udaipur. Hero Tiintiit obtained soino supplies, 
of avliich he was greatly in need, and set off the followng day 
in the hope of surprising Udaipur. But tho Brilisli had received 
information of his movements, and lilajor Roche’s 
cohimn had taken up a positiou at Bhaubror, whence 
Bhi^iisror, it woukl hc oasy for Mm to cover Udaipur or to fall 
on Tantiu as ho emerged from tho northern passes. 
Discovering this ohataclo bcfoio ho had comnutlcd liiunclf too 


far, Tiintiii turned shaiply to tho north-cast and took up a 
m-jvcBbacit positioii ut thc Village of Bhilwara,! in tho densest 
into u!.' part of tho jungle, flero, it is said, Tdntift and his 
M’tM'* foliowers deliatcd tho advi.'-ahilitj’- of surrendering, 
rcpiniinp But tho intelUgonce whicli leachcd them during 
c:im’nii< r, ■i^,Ue,\r dcBVicratioviStlirit klun Singl'i was at liavrd,aTiv\ 
Prince Ih'mi^shah was advancing to their assist- 
aRoinBL t, induced them to persevere in their resistance, 

to give one more chance to Fortune. 


Ttintiil halted two days at Bhiiward and then mado for 
Bartilhgarh, the capital -of the Rajah of the slate of 
toA.'Anic’ name. His prohahlo lino of route had bcon 

Borceu lint well divined hy the English general. But he, too, 
received information of Fimzshah’s inovcmonts, 
ct tilt! n].- and it was necessary to arrange to meet him al.so. 
nrti^Oi?!)i. this purpose, Somei'set liad been desp-itched with 


* Dcngnrii Blnu is tlic capital of a state of tho sanie naino ns PetMl Katitlif, 
in tiif* jinnuicf (‘f Gujnlt, 
t Eatliiiii iios fifty ntilcB to tlie vest of Ujjcn. 

t Not thc loua of the same name on the ro.ad behreen Nimacii and N.rsLT* 
(jlidd 
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a, light column to Agra, pLOclie had heen moved to taho hie 
place at Partiihgarli, whilst Parke, jdunging into the junglce 
from the westward, was rapidly fullowiug on the track of the 
fugitives. 

It thus happened that when, at 4 o’clock in the afteraoon of 
the 25th of Doceniher, Tantin and his followers 
emerged from the jungles close to Partahgarh, ho 'r.intw 
found himsolf face to face with Major Puche. That tbriutigics™ 
ofBcor, not having a sufEcient number of men at his 
disposal to close the three passcH, had talc on up a position about 
two miles from the jungles, whence he could ]]iarch to any 
point at which the rebels might thrcateji to debouch, 2 )]‘ovidod 
ho had any information of their movements. On this occasion 
ho had no such information. His foreo, too, was. as I have 
said, small, consisting only of two hundred iufantrj’', two guns, 
and a handful of native cavahy. He had no chance, 

.however, of assuming the offensive. Tuntia maichocl 

straight at him, and kept him engaged for two 

honrs, a sufficient time to onablo his elephants and baggage to 

dear the jiass. Seeing this result gained, Tuntia, ftujmftTtijpa 

who had thus, in spite of his many foes, o.'^caped ton.-inls jilau. 

from tho trap, marched, in the direction of Mandesar, 

and halted for tho night within six miles of that 

place. Thouco ho marched very rapidly — in throe days — to 

Ziiilpur, a hundred miles east-south-east of Nimacli, thus 

rLiturning to tho part of tho countiy almost directly south of 

G Willi ar. 

But tho English were at his heels. Benson, who had resumed 
command of the Mtlu column, had received excellent inform- 


ation regarding Tantid's movemonts from Captain Hutchinson, 
ono of tho assistants to Sir Itohert Hannlton, He pushed on 
after Tdntia, .then, marching thiit.y-five miles a day, 


caught hiiu up at Ziiapur the verj' day ho had 
arrived there. Tiintiii, completely surprised, fled 
without fighting, leaving six of his elephants 
behind him, and pushed northwaids to Barod. 


C'Titon 
enchei Jiini 
nt Zinipur. 

to Barod : 


Here anothci surprise followed him. Sonioi'sct had reached 


ZirapuT the moniing after Tiiutiii had left it. 11 o had two 
hoisc artillery* guns with him. Taking fresh hoises from the 
ammunition wagons, be attached thorn to Benson's two guns. 
AVith these four guns, aud the ammunition contained in tho 


Umbel, Somerset started at onco, and, marching seventy miles 
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hi foriy-ciglit hours, camo upon Taniiu at Btiroil. 
After an action fought in tho nsital 'I'anfia Topi 
style, tho rebels fled to Naliargarh in tho Kota 
territoiy. Hero Taiitiu iv<as fired at b}’ the Kilahtr.^ 
Moving out of range, ho halted for tho night. Kao Sahib 
then sent a messenger to summon Man Sing, tho chief to 
whom I have refoTred in an oarliev portion of this chapter as 
haWng rcbeilccl against Sindhiu, who had appointed to moot 
him at this place. On Man Singh’s arrival tho 
rebels moved to Paion, wliere they halted two clajs. 
They then puslicd northwards towards Indragnrh, 
On reaching tho banks of tbo Chumbal, Man Singh, for somo 
nuexpdained reason, left them. On the 13th of January they 
reached Indragarh,'!' wdiove Firnzshiih, with Iris hodj-giiard and 


r'lni-siiiih ascert<ain how this had been possible, I must return 
to the movements of General Hapior and tho Central 
Indian force. 

I left Goncml Kapicr jnst after he and his lientcnanta had, 
Thesto of Septombor, expelled Man Singh from 

TT\CrtS to the Gwaliar territory. His detached parties still 
continued to operate in the district^B to the west and 
Fonth-west of Gwaliar, bordering on Kajputana, and 
tho Avork which those parties .accomplished avas of a most useful 
character. In this manner passed the months of Octoher and 
November, but in December Gwaliar was invaded by a now 


the mutinied 12th Iringnlai's, met them. 


The story 
TT\crts to 
Ooncrfll 
Nn^lcT. 


cnemv. 


The pscudo-princo, Firuzshiih, already mentioned in these 
iinijL hdh after his expulsion from Mandesar by 

Durand in. Novomber, 1337, proceeded wj th 1 lis 
fidlowcrs to Kohilkhand to try conclusions avith tho British in 
that cpiartor. Ex [tel led from Jlohilldmiul by Lord Clyde, he 
entered Ondh, and c.ast in Ids lot avith the ine- 
oloiTlnd eoncilablcs who, to tho last, refused subjuisr^ion to 

Uohiihhar.d, tlio paramount power. It was onlj’’ when the 
native canso was ab'^olutely lost in that province 
that Finwsliah, rending tho glowing accounts of his achieve- 
ments Avhicli Tautiil Topf regularly transmitted from tho 


" /u7<id(('r — the cornmnnclant of a fort. 

+ Tntlragjjrh is a fort ami toun ill the Buiulf slate, forty-five miles J)0rth-Ca.^t 
Ivoti 
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Chambal and the Narhada, detprinitied to march to 

the assistance of one ivhom he could not but consider 

as a Tvorthy ally. At the time that ho arrived at Xopf^ 

this resolution ho was at a place called Eisiiah, not 

far from Sitapiir. Marching rapidly from that pla6e, he crossed 

the Ganges on the 7th of December, cut the telegraph ndre ou 

the grand trunk road, and spread the report that he 

wag aboTit to proceed north- westwards. Instead of 

that, ho took the road to Itawah, haffled a gallant 

attempt made hy Lieutenant Dorbes,"' accompanied 

by Mr. Hume and Captain Doyle — wlio lost his life — io stop 

him at Harcbandpnr, ont-maicbed a column led by Brigadier 

Ilerbcrt from Xdnbpur to pursue him, crossed the 

damn ah ou the 9th, and moved ofl' in tho direction 

of Jhdnsi. He marched with such speed that on the country. 

17 th he had arrived in the vicinity of Eiinod, a 

largo tovii fifty miles north-east of Guuah. It was here ho 

encountered hie first check. 

Genoinl, now become Sir Bobert, Napier, bad received timely 
intimation regarding tbe course pursued by Iriruz- 
shdh, and ho bad sent out detachments to watch the 
mads which that chieftain would probably follow, movemeuta. 
On the morning of the 12th of December he 
received from the commander of one of these, Captain 
McMahon, Idth Light Dragoons, located near the conflncnco 
of tho Jamnah, Chambal, and Sind rivers, information to tho 
eJfect that tho rebels had passed into tho Lohar district of 
ICuchwaghar, a tract of country often under water. Believing, 
from this, that their course would he up the jungles 
of the Sind liver, Napier marched at 2 o’clock that 
day with a lightly-equipped force,! intending to 
pioceed to Dabra ou tho Jhansi road, thence, according to the 
information ho might loceivo, to intercept tho enemy. 


* For his serrlccs in the Ttilrrali district Licatenant Forbes received tbe 
thnnbs of tlie Governor- General, published in General Orders. At the close of 
the v nr lie n'as gareited to be major if as soon as bo should tdiain ihc nuik of 
enptnin. 

t Two Bnmhaj light field-baftoiy guns, Gapt. G. G. Brown : a hrmdrcd nncl 
fifty men Ittb Light Dragoons, Major Frettijohn; a Inindred inen 2nd Gr\llb£fr 
hfiln'iiha Horse, Captain Smith ; a hundred and seventeen men 71st Highlanders, 
hf.ajur Rich ; fifty men 2dth Bombay Native Infantry, Licutcuaut Forbes j forty 
cmncls, Gv'iilidr Camel Corps, Captain Tomplcr. 
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isapier Iialtod tliat evening at Antii. At 2 o’clock tho 
fuUo'viug TiioniiiJjx, however, Jio was ronsorl liy on 
express inc'^^agc from tlic ])olitical agent at Gwaliur, 
Charters Macpkei-soii, to the oETcct that information 
he had iccoivcd led him to helievo that the lehols 
would pass hy Goliad, north of Gwnliilr. Instead, 
then, of pushing on to D/ihra, Napier halted till the 
post should arrive with letters containing the grounds for the 
belief expressed hy IMaeiiherson. IIo did well not to act upon 
it v\uthont due caution, for at half-past 10 o’clock the tahsildar 
of Antri Ciuno to him to state that he had just ridden in from 
Jliibra, and liad seen tliero the smoke of the staging 
bungalow which tho rebels were then burning, and 
that they were taking :i son th-wes tori direction. 
Tho express from Gwaliur had just coino in time to 
hutllo tlio accuiato conceptions of Napier’s brain, for, 
had it not arrived, he would have caught them at 
the verj’ spot ho had selected. 

Theio was nothing for it now hut to march south wards. 

Leaving Antri, then, immediately, Napier proceeded 
with great rapidity in that direction. At Bitdnr, 
wliif'h ho reached on tho 1*1 th, lie learned tho rebels 
were only nine miles in front of him. Ho pressed 
forward, then, and at tliat place, tho Gwuliur 
Marathd IToit-c, for tho first time under fire, came in contact 
witli tho rear-gmud of tho enemy, and greatly distinguished 
the in selves. 

Nupicr continued the pursuit through Narwur, and leaving 
there the greater jiortlon of the infantry and all tho artillery, 
wlio could not keep up udth him, took with him only thirty- 
eight men of the 71st nightandera on camels, all his cavahy, 
including tivonty-fivo of tho Balaiidshahr horse ho found 
halted nt Narwnr, and, proceeding ivith tlio 
Bimcd, reached Ihiudd on tho morning of tho 17th 
before the rebels had arrived there, iiis divination 
that they would make their way thiongh tho jungles of tlio 
,Sind river had proved to ho perfectly accurate. 

Finizshah, indeed, lind preforred tlio more circuitous nnrl 
nm-'iifii difiicnlt road through tho jungles to the easier hut 
itrnnAnt th-a moTO upcTi Toulo foUowcd hy Napier. Naturally ho 
lUiK-j '^^'ished to make his way unseen, and thus to effect, 
with an unhoatcu force, tho contemplated junction 
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witli Tiintiil Topi. As it was, lie liad marched on a line almost 
parallel to that i’ollow’ed hy the English leader, and it waas only 
the temptation to leave the jungle cower to sack Ednod which 
had saved him from an attack the previous day. But Eapier 
had now reached Ildnod before him, and the fcacking 
of the place waaa likely tu he more dillienlt than he trirpnc™ 
had anticipated. Fnll, however, of coufidcnco, and 
utterly ignor.ant of the arrival of the English, Eiruzshdh 
marched on that eventful morning against Edndd, guided hy a 
zaminddr of the locality, his army forming an in'cgular mass 
extended in a front of nearly a mile, 

Napier had scarcely time to form up the 14th Light 
Pragoons, wdien the rebels w'cre within a few yards 
of him. The Gwdlidr Mardtha horse had been 
impeded in crossing a deep ravine hy the riding- 
camels, and were a little behind. The force actually engaged 
consisted of a Imndrod and thirtv’-thi-eo 14th Light Dragoons 
under Major Prettijohn, sixty of the Mnrathii Horse under 
Cajitnin P. H. Smith, and thirty-eight of the 7Ist Iligliiandei’s 
under Captain Smith, mounted on camels, and guided by 
Captain Toinpler. 

As soon as the rebels had arrived within charging distance, 
Prettijohn and his hundred and thirty-three light 
dragoons dashed into their midst. The blow 
completely doubled thorn up. Though individuals them, nmi 
amongst them fought bravely, the mas.s made no 
stand whatever. Their one thought seemed t(> he to try and 
escape. They were in full flight hofore the Marathti, 

IJorse could come upon the scene, in time only 
to paiiicipate in the pursuit. That pursuit was 
continued fur seven miles, the rebels losing six elephants, 
eoveral horses and ponies, and many arms. They left a hundred 
and fifty dead bodies ou the ground before Edndd, including 
those of some native officers of the 12th IiTogulars, the inurdeieis 
of the gallant Holmes. Prettijohn having been 
Roverely w'ounded before the pursuit began, tlio 
command of the dragoons devolved on Captain 
Need, and that officer csfimateil the loss of the rebels in the 
pursuit at tlnce Imiidrcd, On the British side the -wounded 
amounted to sixteen ; ono of these died subsequently of his 
wounds. 

Firuzshah led the fugitives in the direction of Chanden'. 
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LcnmiTig, JioiFevor, that one Ilritisli force * 
moved towfirdji I»rtin>ri from Jliansi, and anotlierj 
from Lalitpiir to Ciianderl, lic suddenly tuniefl 
v.'cstwaid, passiiig Isiigarli and Pucliur, and made 
for tlio jungles of Aronn Passing near Pampur, 'botween Gilnah 
and Sironj, ho camo suddenly upon forty men of the 1st Bombay 
Lancers, under Lieutenant Stack, escorting clothing and re- 
mounts tu Brigadier Smitli. IIo at once attacked 
or'stack? leading files of those forty men. His follnu'ois 

had in fact cajdnred tho clothing and made ])ri&ouer 
of one trooper, when Stack gallantly Brought up tho rest of his 
men, and, skinnishiiig tvith tho rebels, carried tho remainder of 
his charge to Gun ah. Tho robels then pushed on to Aroni. 

!Menuwliilc, Caphiin 'ff. Pice, 25th Bomhay iNativo 
Infantry, a noted tigor-slayer, had been ordered 
t\'ith a small column i from Gunah to intercept 
tlieii* retreat. At Bardd, on tho 22nd of Bccenibor, 
ho learned frojn a horse-dealer, tvho had been robbed by theia, 
that tho rebels were encamped near tho adllngo of Surpiir, 
eieveTi miles distant. Leaving his camp standing undor charge 
of forty-two meu, Pice set oH' that night, and, outmarching llio 
guns with his infantry, surprised tho enemy at 
h?mo[rr” 'I’lie surprise was to coinpleto that the 

rc'bels made no resistance, but ran oil at once, 
leaving a hundred horses, several camels, man}’’ arms, and much 
ch ’thing. From tlii.s point Firur.shali made the best 
of his way, unmolested, to Piijgarh, hoping to meet 
there Tdutiii Topi. He lingered theie hn a few 
days waiting for his ally, but, learning that Brigadier 
Smith was ou his track, ho made for Indragitrli, 
where, on the 13th of January, ho effected tiio 
jnuctiou in the munuor already related. 5 

1 loft Brigadier Somerset at Bardd, having, after his march 
f>f seventy miles in forty-eiglit hours, driven d’untia 
unsMiamii place. Brigadier Smjth, ndm hnd )'CDii 

c'jV. mils ' imstcd at Sironj, had, alter Kapier had driven Fiuiz- 
shfili southwards, moved in putsnit of liim from that 


^ irui.'h''li 
ilmi m ik‘ B 
for liiilra- 
frirli, wlicrf 

TailU 4 Tiip( 


• Umlcr Hrigrt’jicr jUndic. 
t rii'Vr Colojir-] hi (111 nil, 

* 'l-iioniylers, iiiiinly Rosal EngmcrrEi fifty-fiic SOtli PcK)t, a hnnclrisl 
r.tid 11 [t^ Rativn lufatitn', a houdred and Arty Jteadtj’H Horse. 

5 Pa {TO U-jO. 
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place, and liad been near Barrel when Somcreet beat Tdntia 
there. Ho ^vaa now- moving on Indragaxb in puinuit of 
Firuzebak. General klicliel n’as at this time — early in January 
1859 — at Chaprd., ton or twelve miles due north of Bardd. 
Tkence ko directed Colonel Becker to join kirn, ndth all the 
cavalrr’ under bis command. He had previously ordered 
Brigadier Honner, commanding the Xasirabad brigade, to march 
in a north-easterly direction towards Indragarh* watching 
whilst he did so the fords between that place and Kota. To 
complete the investment of the rebels, Bidgadier Showers, 
moving with a light column from Agra, had taken np a position 
at Kushalgarh, north-east of the Bands river. 

E.'^cape now seemed absolutely iinpos.sible. Hemmed in by 
Hapier on the north and north-east,^ Showers on 
the north-west, Somerset on the cast, Smith on the 
south-east, I^Eichel and Benson on the south, and Uie rebjl*', 
Honner on the south-west and west, how was it 
possible for tbe man who had so long defied pnrsiut to break 
through the net closing around him? It did, in very deed, 
scGTii impossible. It will be seen, nevertheless, that the resources 
of the rebel leader 'srore not yet entirely exhausted. 

Tantia lad joined Firuzshiih at Indragarl on tie 13tl of 
Januar 3 % But Indragarl was no safe resting-place. 

He had sure infoiination that two English columns 

wore marching on it. Strange it was, however, 

that, whilst ho received the fullest details regarding suironildeo, 

the movements of the various cnluinDs which had 

so long pursued him, and of Hapier’s Hoops, he had heard not a 

word of Showers’ movement. Believing, then, that 

a way of escape in a north-westerly direction lay 

before him, bo made a forced march to Dowasa, a n north- 

large fortified torva about midway Irotween Jaipur 

and Blaratpur. 

Showers heard of Ttntia’s arrival at Bewasti as soon as tbo 
speed of his scouts could convey the news. A 
niGssagG ro tiie Eame errect was conYerea over a htm at 

longer distance to Honner. Both brigadiers sot out 

* xViuoiigst those who penned Inm in Ttos a ti3'mp column under Colonel 
Scudmnorc, consisting of two guns, one squadron Ifth Liglit Dragoons, hflj' 
men of Tircade's Horse, and a hundred men of tlie SOtJ), cor.iinnmled bj the 
daring Brockman- This column scoured the tangles for three weeks, chasmg, 
but uc'v er ceming up with, Tdiitni Topi or tldn. Smgh. 
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immediately ; Lnt Sliowei’s, sturting from Kiislialgarli and 
Laving the shot tor road to traverse, arrived first. Showers 
entered the towii on the morning of the IGth, jxiat ns I'mitiii, 
Itdo Stihib, and Firuzshuli ^vere lioldiug a council of war. 
Hoxv they escaped was a miracle — tbey were coinplotcly snr- 
prisecl. " The English force snrpri.se J as thoro,” wites Tantiii 
m his journal. About three hundred of his followers wom 
killed or disabled, the remainder .succeeded in escaping. 


Whitlier 


T.CTitfiC avntls 
one kr-jji hole 


’ Every pass seemed closed to them. Exit the 
English columns from the sonfch-west closing too 
rapidly on Dowdsd, had jxist left one oiicning — the 
opening xx'hich, txiniing os it were xho Jaipur terri- 
tory’’, led into ihirumr. Of this Tuntiil and his 


follow'ers availed tljeni.selves, and marched with nil 


the speed of which they were cxxpablc town ids the city which givo.s 
its namo to the principality. Passing hy Alwar they txirned 
to sikiu xx'csi wards, and reached Sikar on tho 21st. They 
ivoro encamped there that night when ITolincs, xvlio 
had heon sent from ISfasiidhud noth a small party of tho d-lrd 
and tho 12th Bombay Native Infantiy and four gnus, fell upon 
them, after raarching fiJty-fonr milo.s through a 
wiiciv sandy country in txventy-four linurs. TJic fcurpri.se 
nahlTnnii complete. Tho rebels abandoned horses, camels, 

ticfL'.HB Lim. and oven arms, .and fled in tho utmost confusion. A 
few days later fcix hundred of tliem surron derod to 
tho Pnjah of BikaiuT. 

This defeat inanguvnted tho break-up of Tantiti’s army. On 
that veiy day Eiruzsliuh and tho 12th Irregulars Boparnted 
from him. Since his wanderings in tho Biinswan'i jungles, 
Tiintia liad been on vory bad toimis with Jhio Sahib, and tho 
day after the defeat their quarrel came to an issue. “ I told 
him,” writes Tiintia, “ that I could flee no longoi-, and that, 
whenever I saw an opporfxinity for leaving him, I would do 
so.” Some Thakxirs related to Miin Singh had joined Taiiiia 
that morning, and with them Tiintia loft the force to proceed 
in the direction of Paidn, having u8 followerH only “two pandits 
to cook his f<Kiil, uiifl ono sais^ (gi'OOin), favo linrses and a ]K)ny.” 
In the Pardu jiniglo Tantiii met Kujali ]\Ian Singh, “"Wliy did 
yon leave your force?” asked tho Ifujuh. “ Yon have not acted 
light in so doing.” Tiintia rejdiexl, “ I was tired of nxnning 


• “ Tlio gronni,” flflls Tniiti.i. “ left me and r.in off after coming' tvo 
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aAvay, and I will remain witli yon wbetliev I bavo done right 
or wrong.’’ In faot, after the long cbaso, be ftdt that be waas 
beaten. 

Heanwbile, Kan Sabib, still with soino tbreo or four tbousand 
followers, pushed fii'st westwards, then to tbo southland reached 
Kushduf, west of Ajniir, about eighty miles east of Jodhpur, on 
the lOtb of Febinary. But the avenger was on bis track. 
Honner, who bad arrived too lato for the rebels at Dewtisd, bad, 
after some inovi table delay, discovered the route tboj’' bad 
takon. Ho set out in pursuit on the 6tb, and, marcliing very 
rapidly, reached Kusluini on the morning of the lOtb, having 
accomplished a hundred and forty-five miles in four days. 
Finding Kao Sahib there, be attacked and defeated him, killing 
about two hundred of Ins followers. Kao Sabib fled southwards 
to the Cbbatarbnj Pass and reached it on the 15tb. Somerset, 
coming from the east, arrived within a few miles of it the same 
day. Unfortunately, no one with him Imew' the country, and 
many precioue hours were spent in reconnoitring, hours which 
the itiio utilised in threading tire pass. Finding, however, that 
tbo British wero still close to him, the Edo turned down to the 
Btinswdia jungles, closely pursued. Finding the passes leading 
to the south and oast closed, the Kao then moved to the north-east 
aud passed by Partabgarh, where Tiintid bad encountered Major 
Koeke only a few weeks before. As be fled before Somerset, 
wlio followed closely on bis track, there occurred a 
great dimimition of bis followers. Like Tantia, rehefa 
these wero *' tired of nmnnig away. ibe majority’’ dt-pr-rsc. 
of them fell out of tbo lino during the retreat, threw 
away their aims, and quietly took the road to their homes. 
Some of them, Mubammadans from Eaubpur and BaroK, about 
two hundred in number, gave themselves up. The chiefs and 
the o'ther irroeoncilables made their way to the Sironj jungles, 
where, sometimes disguised as mendicants, sometimes acting as 
marauders, they tried to obtain food from the viUagers, Organised 
opposition to tlm British Governnicnt had disappeared. 

Of the chiefs of this loug campaign, five still remained in 
whose fate the reader is naturally interested. These c,. 
live were Kao Sabib, Fimzshah, Man Singh, and 
Aji't Singh, and last and. gieatest of all, the leading spirit of 
the di-ama, the Jlaratha Tantia Topi. E:io Sahib wandered 
fjTim place to jdace till tbo year lt^G2. In tliat year lie was 
arrested in tlie bills north of the P.aujdb, disguised as a pilgrim 

TOL. V. s 
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and vras sent down to Kaulipur. Tlicro lio -was fried and found 
"uilto" on four eeparafo clinrp;es of instigating, and ha^dng feon 
accessory to, the nmxdor of finropeaus, and on a iiftli of haTing 
been n leader of the rebellion, lie v.'as hanged on the 20th of 
August of the game year. FiruKsluih was more successful in 
K 1 ,1 a chiding the yjgilanco of his pnrsucr^, for ho fled, 
ini&ia;. disguise of a pilgrim, to Knrhohla, whoie, ton 

years ago, he was still living. The fate of the other two diflered 
in some respects from thoire; thoir case constitutes in itself an 


episode. 

The Paron jungles, in which Tantitl Topi and Ulan Singh 

constituted a portion of the largo 


Mud Sln^b. 


■vyero 


hiding, 


Sir Robert 
yiipicr cnJcn. 
ronre to giln 
S agli. 


family oetates of K’nrwar, of which Sindhia had nn- 
justly deprived the latter. Here they were safe, safe absohitoly, 
so long as each should xemaiu true to the other, for no mere 
ref lijior of Han Singh would betray his niastor or hi.s master's 
friend. Tho clear and acuto intellect of Sir Robert Hapier had 
recognised this fact the moment ho received tho 
report that tho two chiefs in question bad Fcparatcd 
themselves from their army and tahen refuge in tho 
jungles. Ho had at once felt certain that to capturo 
TAntiA Topi tho preliminary'^ stop was to gain HAu 
Singh. No star of lessor magnitude would suflSco. Now, there 
were strong grounds for bcKcving that it nriglit be posaihlo to 
gain MAn Singh. Ho was a chief of ancient lincago, of lofty 
birth, bom to great possessions. To avongo himself on SindliiA 
for confiscating a portion of those possessions, ho had lost ovcjy- 
thing oxcopt tho affection of his dopeiidants and tho ground on 
which ho slept; ho had imperilled his head. Thcncoforwaid, 
.so long as ho remained unreconciled to his Rogo lord, thcio was 
no prospect in tho present — no hopo in tho fiitnro. On such a 
man, driven to desperation, become from a feudal lord an out- 
cast, what might not bo fho effect of an ofler of free and absolute 
pardon, with the prospect of intercession with Sindhia for the 
lostoration of some portion of his property? 

Jmpre'^sed ^rith this idea, Napier resolved to try the c.vperi- 
^ ment. It hapjicncd that on tho 27th of Fcbniary 

iifn.wo’'' 8ir Roborl had dirccled Meade, of Heado’p TTnjhc, 
airstiiUi who then commanded a detachment*' at RijrAon, to 


** A ImnArf'it inru Bomli'xy Lunnn'-ms, a Inindrcil inru Ofh bnin1i;iy Native 
lutmtrj, n lii.nilu’d ait'll '2ttli Boiubiy Xati\e lufuiitry , fifty men Mi'.uIc'g Ilooa, 
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finally proceed io Sirsimdo, to dislodge thence any paiiy of 
rchelri in the vicinify, to heep open his coramnnications -with 
Gunah, and, in conjiinction a\dtb. Slajor Little’s force at Para- 
want, to clear the roads to Aniroa, Agar, Thiinali, 

Ihijgarh, and Sipri. Kapier further instructed him toopenibc 
to attack Him Singh and Tuiitia Topi, then wander- 
ing ill the jungles, whenever opportunity should ofl’er. 

Meade reached Sirsimao on the 3rd of March, found the place 
deserted, opened a communication that evening with 
Little, and, in co-operation with him, was engaged 
fiom I ho 5 th to the 8 th of March in clearing a road- dcnco of an 
way up the rugged and denecly-w'ooded pass. But, 
before leaving Sirsimao, iileade iiad ascerUained that arunSiD^ij. 
the old thfikur who held that village, Zvaraiyan Singh 
hy name, was connected with M;in Singh, and possessed much 
influence in the neighbourhood. On the morning of the 8tli 
this man and his followers camo to a village some four or five 
miles distant from the pass up which the English troops were 
working, and showed an evident desire to communicate with 
ileadc. Meade, feeling the great importance of obtaining the 
submission of so influential a personage, proceeded to the village, 
reassured the old man, who was at first ner\ous and alarmed, 
hy liis tact and kind manner, and induced him to retiu’n to 
Sirsxmao with his followers. He saw the tliaknr again that 
evening at the village, and drew from him a promise to bring 
the di'wau or confidental agent of Man Singh to him within two 
or thice days, and to do all in his power to induce Man Singh 
himself to surrender. 


The old man kept his word. On the llth Meade had a long 
interview with the diwmn. Through him he offered 
to Man Singh the conditions he was empowered to 
offer — a guarantee of life and subsistence. He fur- tidu stngU, 
tlier requested the diwan to find out the Bdjah’s 
family and household, to inmto them to come to his camp, to 


promise them, should they comply, to do everything in ms 
power for their comfort, to assure them that they should not he 
molested hy the officials of the Gwdliar Durbar or hy any one 
else. 'With the diwan lie likewise sent one letter 
addressed to the family, reiterating his invitation taf-av 

,'ud lii.s promise, and another addre.ssed to -Eajali ^urVi's^amUy 
Miin Singli himself, inviting him to surrender. Ho 
iinpiessed, moreover, upon the diwau the primaiy necessity of 


s 
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■bringing in tlio ladies first, feeling sure that the Hajali Tronhl 
fol Unr. 

It is at this point of the stoiy that tbo acfiou of Sir I^nhf'vt 
I\api(,‘r comes in. That ofilcer, acquainted 'with 
Jleado’s proceedings in the matter just desciilicd. 
and fullp approving of them, had heconto natiimlly 
impatient vrhen day followed day and no lesult is'^iied from n 
lieginning so promising, llo waited a wcole after the intendew 
vntli the di'wan, and when, at the expiration of that time, no 
tidings had been received regarding the Tulnfs or the Itajah, he 
determined to pnt gj cater piessnre npon tho latter. JIo wioto. 
then, on tho ISth of March to IMo.ade, directing him to leave his 
road-worh, as “it is of great importance that the pressnre iqion 
Titan Singh shonld not he relas;cd till ho comes in. 
Yonr letter of the lltli inst. gave hopes of certain 
parts of Man Singh’s family coming in, hnt, ns yont 
letter of tho 13th makes no allusion to tho subject, tiio Brigadier 
General concludes tliat the proposals have not heen reucwe<l.’' 

Sir Bohert added that, notnithsfnnding that Meado had mi 
information on the subject, ho had ginunds for helieving tliat 
I\filn Singli had frequently Loon in tho vicinity of tho British 
furco ; that he had frequented places cjdled Ciiirln, Ilafri, Bhir- 
wiin, and Mahudia; that ho had heen supplied with ]novi«ionr. 
from the last-named place. ITo accordingly directed lifcado to 
move on Agai-, and to mako a road up tho Mdsliain' 
Pass through tho jungles from thaf ])laco hy Garin 
and Tlafri to Jlahijdia; and at the saino time to 
exercise pressure upon the diwan at Sirsimtio by 
threaten ing to quarter his force there. 

In conformity ^nth tlicso instniotions jMoado marched to tho 
j'llnshairi Pass. Ho found the people in that part of the country 
extremely hostile to tho Bn fish. Kot a man would give him 
information. Ills surpiiscwaR great, then, when, on tho 25tli 
Mrin Sinrti'fl T^larclt, tho Ihijah’s dfwnn and his own confidential 
faiDlIj srr- servant conducted into camp tho ladies of tho Bajah’s 
household and their attendants, some seveufy per- 
sons. j\reade received thorn kindly, and scut them 
on to one of tho B.'ijah's villages near Sfpri. His servant like- 
wi^e informed him tlmt he had seen !Miiu Singh four tlincF, and 


lo put prr 9- 
niro on Mdn 
.'-inch's 
dtvin. 


* From Adjnbnt-Geiicral to Cantflia Mwde, tJaled ISth Jlarcli, 

1859. 
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ttiai. he hud oxpiessed his intention to giTe himseif np in t%vo 
or three duys — a st-ateinent whiob was confinned hy the diu'dn. 
Jleade continued his march to jilahudrtl, sending a paity of 


konse in front of him with the K.ijah’s diwiin and a ^ 

munshi,’*^ wliom he instructed to open at once a atrers to 
communication ’t\T.th Man Singh. On the 31st ho 
received at Mahudra the Rajah’s final offer to sm- 
rendor on certain conditions. To Bonie of these Me ide declined 


to agree. Finally he induced him to come in on the follov.dng 
conditions ; — 1st, that ha should he mot at somo distauca fiom 
the comp hy a native of position — a ceremony the omission of 
which is, to a native of rank, an iiisult; 2nd, that he should 
not be ina-dc over to the Gwiiliar Durbdr, hut should remain in 


the English cam]!; 3idlj% that, after staying two or thiec days 
in camp, he should he allowed to proceed to his home at Mitiui, 
near Sipri, whither the females of his family had 
gone, to re-eqnip himself in a manner befitting his 
lank. On the 2nd of April Man Singh entered the 
British camp. 

Tyritia Topi was still at large; hut Taatia, ^vitbout lijiu 
Singh, Man Singh reconciled to his enemies, was 
assailable. Now had aiTivcd the time to play upon 
the more selfish instincts of the Raj<ah, Ho had life, tiirout;ii the 
and scenrity for bis life; but what was life to a ‘ 

born feudal chieftain without consideration, without 
esteem, without position ? "What was life to .a vassal lord of 
Sindbid, disowned and bated by bis sovereign? The first 
feeling of satisfaction at escape from death passed, and life to 
such u man in such a jmsition would hccomo a burden. But 
could not the position be amelioiated? Yes — a signal service — 
a deed for which men would be grateful — that would remove 
the still remaining ob^tacles to a roturn to bis position among 
the nobles of his country. 

On fcobngs such as these Meade worked with taot and skill. 
In many conversations which bo had with the Rdjali 
during the 2iid and 3rd of April ho uigod him to 
perform some sorvico which shoiild entitle him to rcciiiigs. 
conBidoration. His reasoning had so imicb effect, 
that when, at 11 o’clock on the night of the second day — the 


* A " manslit " is, lit(;ral!y, n ^itcr or Eccretan. It is oftCE uscl in Icdia 
tcf rigni/j a inter, an inrfnjcfor. Here it is used in its iitenil sense. 
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3nl — information readied Meade tliat tlic imclc of Man Singh, 
Aii't Singh, already mentioned in these pages, lay, 'tviili a hand 
of men, fifteen miles distant, in tho jnnglo, Man 
Singh volnntecred to accompany the foreo of a hun- 
dred and fifty men, nt tho head of -whidi iMctdc 
immediately started. Tho little force readied at 
davhreah tho place ivhoro Ajit Singh had heen 
marJred down, onU' to discover that ho and his hand 
had moved ofi‘ during tho night. Meade pushed on in seaicli of 
him, so me Seven miles further, to a jdaee where the jnnglo was 
so dense that cavalry were useless. Ajit Singh and his men 
were aetnally in tills jungle, Imt, lieforo ]\reado could surround 
then), they hocame aware of tho presence of enemies, and suc- 
ceeded in fretting away.^ A'o one was more nioi tided 
r than Man Singh. Ajft Singh was his undo ; Ajit 

Miin ^inph’8 Sii-igh had been his comrade on tho hattlefidd, his 
umri eituti Tevolt ngaiiist Sindhiil, and, although 

in his fur}' at Man Singh’s apostasy, as ho regarded it, in snr- 
lendering to tho English, he had ihrcatoned to take his life, 
yet he stood to Man Singh in a relation than whidi 
there can scarcely be a doscr hetween man and man 
iMicoKrit. — friend, comrade, undo, — and yet Man Singh 
grieved bitterly that this man had not been cap- 
tured hy his cnomie.s. It was a finst step iii mural deha s erne iit 
— a prelude to one still lower! 

Ihiring tho three days wliich followed, dose oh.servation 
satisfied Meade that 'I’autia Topi was iu the Paron jungles, and, 
working daily on jMun Siiigli’s longing desire for restoration to 
his foiiucr positnuijf ho jiorsnaded him to acknow- 
ledge that lie hnew where ’I’llutia was. Erom this 
moment lie liad made up his mind to betray him. 
Ills only anxiety now was Ic.st Ttintia should slip through liis 
fingers. At tliat vciy time, to his knowledge, Taiitia was de- 
bating whether or not he should rejoin Eirn/.shah. Tdntia had 


Tl)c ftcctid 
htfp. 


* Ajft Singli find his b;md were so terrified hy their narrow c^'Caiic, that litey 
nntrclied seienly or eighty miles on end, not halting till they joined tho other 
rebels near Sfronj. 

t “I]la^e done nil I cniild hj kind nnd encouraging counsel to urge him to 
I ■ inhlich, hy Fo pigna! ail net of ser^’icc” (the bcfmynl of Tilntin TojiOi ‘'his 
claim to tlio con uif’nitEon of Go\cnnncnt, jiromiscd him by Kir 11. UnniiMon in 
his telegnim of the 27t]i nliimo." — ^ilnjor Meade to Sir R. Na])icr, the Slh of 
April, ISo?. Sir Tt. llainiHoiis telegram ■v\£is to the elTcct that, if Muti Singh 
l'irr> adenj'J, his life would he sitarctl und his claims would receive cousideratiou. 
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t^von Kent liis emissaries lo Mcadc’b camp to consult liim on 
iiio subject. Weio Tantia to go, tbe cluince r\'oiild 
Lo lost. bTo lliougLt of old comradesliip, of tlio tics 
of iionour, woigLcd with him for a moment. Ho Tiiotii xuj.i, 
would at once betray him, if 

Yes, — if he could himself recover his position, f'hat was his 
one thought. “In the course of this forenoon” (the 7th of 
April), wrote Meado, “I learnt from Pribhu Lai that ho tliought 
Man Singh would do as I v/ished, but that ho was d< sirous of 
having Sir 11. Hamilton’s general assurance of ‘ cunsifleiatiun ’ 
for such a sendee reduced to some specific promise, 
and that his ambition was to li.ave Slnihabrid, Fauri, 
or some other portion of the ancient raj of Narwulr, 
guaranteed to him in the event of his efforts to apprehend 
Tantia Topi being snccessful.” 

It was q^uite out of Meade’s power to make any such promise ; 
he could only assure him that he “ might rely on any claim 
he might establish being faithfully considered by 
Government.” Unable to extract more, M/m Singh chnrcc ofn," 
clutched at the prospect which this vague pioraiso 
offered, and consented to betray Ids friend. 

Then came Mendo's difficulty. To seize such a mau as Tantia 
Topi great caution was required. Tdntia had many 
spies in the British camp, and to have sent a Euro- a 
poan on such a duty would have been sufficient to siiuhiicccom, 
warn the victim. Eventually Meade decided to send awn'singii, 
a party of the 9th Bombay Native Infantry on the 
service, under an intelligent native officer. The orJcis ho gave 
to this native officer were simply to obe5’’ the dii’cctious of i\i/iii 
Singh, and to ajffircbond any suspicious characters he might point 
out. The name of Tantia Topi was not niontioned, and 
the men had no idea of the actual duty on which they were 
prcceoding. 

Whilst Meade was thus negotiating wdth Man Singh, Tantia 
Topi had lain quiet in the Faron jungles. Shoitly 
after his arrival there, and some days before Man Jn'JileuX!’ 
Singh had surrendered, Tantia had, wdth tho ap- au-d 

jiroval of that Kdjah, sent to obtain information jJ ?iiigh" 
regarding tho position of his old comrades. The 
reply brought to him was that to the number of eight or nine 
thuhsaud men tlicy ■were iii tho Sironj jungles; that Bdo Sdhib 
had left them, but that Firnzshdli, tho Amlnipaui Nawiib, and 
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Tim\m jUt 'Wiuli'iTiajor of iLc 5 th Irrcgiilors, T,vcTe there. The 
lapt-n^ined a]^o sent him a lettur bogging Tantia to join them. 
It was on the receipt of this letter tliat, on the 5th of Apiil, 
Taiitid sent to consult hlan Singli as to the conrec ho should 
adopt. Tantia well aware that Man Singh hard surren- 
dered, r et he trusted him implicitly. Ho had jdaced himsolf 
finite ill his power., and h.a.d chosen his actual hiding-place ou 
the reeommendatien of tlic retainer to whoso care hMn Singh 
had consigned him with these words: “ Stop whorover this man 
lalres you ! ” 

To Ti'mtia s mes-age Tilan Singh replied that ho would come 
in three days to see him, and that then they would 
^r-^n Singh clccido On ihc action to bo taken. Hbm Singh more 
.isi«r, than kept his word. At inidniglit on tlio third day, 
the 7th of April, ho camo to the hiding']dacc — 
followed at a distaneo \>y the Bomhay Sipdhis. 
Tantid was asleep. Asleep ho was sei/xd, roughly 
awakened, and convoyed to Jilcade’s camp. Ho 
arrived there hy sunnso on the morning of llic 8th. 

Meade inarohcd him into Slirri and tried him hy conrL- martial. 

He was charged with having been in rebellion and 
having waged war against the British Guvernment 
between June, 1857, and December, 1858, in cerUin 
specified instances. No other charge was bioiiglil 
against liiin. 

Ills defence was simple and straightfoiward. It ran tlnis : 

“ I only obeyed, in all things that I did, my mastoi’s 
lur'-lco'* orders, f.e., the Nduti’s orders, up to the capture of 
Kalph and, afterwards, tlioso of Bdo Sdhib. I have 
nothing to state, oxcci't that I have had nothijig to do with the 
murdoi of any European men, vojnen, or children ; neither liud 
1, at any time, given orders for any one to bo hanged.” 

The defence displayed the cxistenoe of a feeling very common 
among the iiraiatlniR. To many of those men tlio 
r!!n”’r.j% descendant of the Beshwa was their real lord: thoj' 
(ijiajji iiu' knew ]io other. Tfmtiu Topi was born and biod in 
the Ijonsohnhl of Bdji Buo, vIjq bad been Peshw/i. of 
TJv'’i':'^Tr f lilardthas. From his earliest childhood lie Imd 
heon tanglit to regard fhc adopted son of Bdjj Bdo, 
(oOi.nng. Knnu Saiiib, as his master, his liego lord, wlioso 
eveiy older lie was bound to oliey. Of the J'higlish 
be knew notliing, e.icept tbey wore foreign oi*s wlio bad robbed 
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his earliest master of the country lie had nilerlj and liis son 
of the pension guaranteed to his first master in lien of his an- 
cestral dominions. To them he was honud hy no ties. Tho 
ICnglish Goi'omment, by depriving the heir of the Peshwa’s of 
the income tliat had been allotted to his father adoption, had 
forced that heir to ho a conspirator, and had compelled all lus 
depen dantB to he free-lances. 

j^ot-withstandiug this reasoning, which was not put before 
the court, and which probably'’ did not present itseK 
to the minds of any of its members. Tdntiil Topi BcntcnciHi lo 
was sentenced to he hanged. The sentence was ^ds'ifan^d 
carried into effect at Siprf on the l8th of April. 

Public opinion at the time ratified the juRtico of the sentenGe, 
but it may, I think, ho doubted whether posterity 
ndll confirm that verdict. Tiintia Topi was no 
horn servant of the English rule. At the time of 
his birth — about tho year 1812 — ^liis master was the independent 
ruler of a large portion of western India. Ho was under no 
obligation to serve faithfully and truly the race which had 
robbed his master. "WheiL that master, unbound equally by 
any tie to the English, saw tho opportunity of recovering tho 
tenitories of the Peshwd, Tdntid Topi, who was hie mumhih, 
his companion, ohoyod his orders and followed his fortunes. Ho 
declared that he committed no mm-dor. He was not charged 
with committing any. He, a retainer of tho ex-PoshwAs family, 
nais charged witli fighting against the Englisli.'^ DonUfii 
On that charge alone he was convicted and hanged, -whuiicrd 
Surely, nndor the circumstances of tho case, tho po3tcmf%viii 
punishment was greater than the offence. The u. 

clansman had obeyed his lord, and had fought with fair weapons. 


ncflfCtioiiB on 
tiie Bjntcnec 


* Slucc the first edition appeared, Mr. G. Lance, late Bengal Cml Service 
and lormcrly Mngisir.rte of Kunligur — ^himself a distinguished actor in tlie 
iiuitiuj (pages 215-0) — has written to inform me that m tho records of the 
Jitagistrato’s Court at Eanhj.tir tliere exists ample ciidoiico to sliow that Tdnljil 
Topi vas one of the most Woodtliirsty advisers of Kdiui Siibiti, and that, if ho 
did not first, plan the massacre of the gnrrjson, he assisted in it, hy posting his 
raon m atiihush at tho Saif Chaora Ghat, or by giving ordm fo that ofToct to 
Jawiiln Pnrshad. Farther, that hj his prcseucu on tho qjot ho excited the 
ardour and fanaticism of the nssa’=sins. Although tlie fact st.atcd by KEr. Lance 
is .siiiTicicnt to prove that Tuntia Topf fully merited the pcnaUv that was uioted 
out to linn, it yet dors not pufifr the sentence referred to In the text. No 
charge relative to tlic niassacro of the Europeans at Edulipiir v, as hrouglit 
against 'JVnitui Tupi on his trial. lie was smiply charged witli waging war 
against the British. On tiiat charge alone he was convicted and sentenced to Lg 
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Posicrity Pris confleinnoA Kapcilcon for causing Tfofcr 1o Ik- 
slmt. Tlicro is cnnsiAcrablo analogy hotwoon thri 
I-Tj nlar!’^ cases of Hofcr and Tuntltl Tnpi'. Neither -was honi 
under the mle of tho nation against wliich lie fought. 
In both cases the raco to n'hich each holongoA i\ns subjugated 
hy a foreign race. In both cases the insuiircetion of tbo subdued 
laco was produced Ly causes cxteiior to its ou*n iinniediato 
interests. In both eases the two nion cited rose to ho the 
representatires of the nationality to which each belonged. In 
both— Ilofer in the one, Tantial’opi in the other — they resisted 
the dominant race hi a manner which necessitated the calling 
forth of extraordinary'' exertions. In both cases the leader was 
a hero to his own countrymen. The one, the Pluropean, iastil) a 
liero TO tbo world. Tho other, the Maratha — ivell — wlio knou's 
that, in tlie nooks and corners of tho Talleys of tho Chrtmhal, 
tlic Narhaila and the Purhatf, his name, too, is not often men- 
tioned with respect, with ontliusiasin, and Tutli atrcctiou ? 

One word, before we dismiss him, regarding his character as 
a general, For nearly nine months, from his defeat 
J/iura Alipur by Sir Kobert Ka])ier, to liis captuio 
by an officer serving iiniler that general, Tantia 
Topi had bafUed all the efforts of the Bi'itish. During that 
period ho had more than once or twice niado tho tour of Eaj- 
pfitiind and Mulwa, tiro countric.s possessing jointly an area of 
a hundred and 6ixty-<jno thousand aeveu luindred square miles, 
hail crossed the Narhada, and had threatened tho more 'nil- 
nerablo parts of wc^teln India. The qualities ho had displayed 
would have been admirable, had ho com 1 fined with them tin’ 
itiinicriiH- capacity of the general and tho daring of tho 
aggrc.ssivo soldier. His marches ovoro wonderful; 
he had a good eyo for selecting a position and ho had a inar- 
iiFb rf.-merita. ‘'’'cHous faculty for localities. But, when that has 
been said, everything has boon said. Unable to 
detect tbo weak points of his ndvers.-irios, ho nover took ad van - 


haii;;c\L And it is this sentence, vrliicli, I believe, pfisferity will not confirm. 
But little e\idcnca regurdina Iiis pnrticipatioii m llic JvfvTiiipur nins-iacrcs existed 
nt tlic tiDW, “ tl'iiougli tJic-re wis sonic,” writes Jlr. Luticc, "nioro wus nfter- 
w.irds elicited by me wlie.u (rung nmneroux c.-wes connected witb tlic KunJijtiir 
iitrLeit;L;,s ” Tii.il uvoiitiinlly bo would Inuc I'cen b/inged seenn rerluin. But it 
would lla^c been betler lliat he .sboiild )iti\c been juinislicd for being a jinirden r 
than that, by n jirematiirc and sc.arceli im-rilt-d S'-nteiice, be should litive giiincd 
Ihu iiiurt)r'H crown. 
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lapre of tlioir mistakos or their too gi'eat daring; iio never 
exposed iiimself in action, and ho was the first to leave tlio 
field. On many occasions a judicious use of his cavalry, alway."' 
superior in mimhers, vrould have so crippled the English that, 
fuithcr puTBiiit by them "vvonld have been impossiblo. "With a 
littlo raoTG insiglit and a little more daring ho could, vhilbt 
retreating before them, have harassed the flanks and the rear 
of his pursuers, have captured thcii* baggage, and cut up their 
camp -followers. Cut he never attempted anything of the soit. 
Provided he could escape from one place to harass tlmin in 
another, with the chance of striking at Indiir, at Cai odah, at 
Jodhpur, or at Jaipur, a blow similar to that which ho had 
struck .successfully at Gwiiliar, he was satisfied. 

Then, again, the fact that the enemy marching against him 


were English sufficed, no matter how small their 
nnnibeas, to bcare him. A striking proof of this 
occurred when Major Sutherland attacked him Tvith 
two hundred men, three-fifths of whom were Ifigh- 


'I ),f f ICt ttiflt 
tiK L-iiPtnii'S 

vrrro I'.nsllsb 
tcarrJ him* 


landcis, Tdntia had a strong position, two gnus, and three or 


four thousand men. Had the natives been well led, their 


numbeTs must have prevailed. But fighting was repiignant to 
Tantid. Ho did not understand it. He was a guerilla loader, 
content to Cro at hie enemy and then to run away. Eor tho 
lives of hifi followers ho cared nothing. 

Too much praise, on the other hand, can scarcely ho awarded 
to the English gunorals and officers who conducted 
tho pursuit. Sir Bobert Kajiier, fii'st defeating ^ 

Tiuiti.i, drove him into Bajputund and then shut 
him ont from the north, Roberts, then in Bdjput-and, 
and later, lilichel, in Bajputand and Mdlwa, pur- 
Biied him in a circle, hounded on the soutli hv the 
Nixam’s teiiitory or b^f Khdndesh, and on tlie west by Gujidt. 
His attempts to break tho rim of that circlo were h.i filed bv 
General Hill, by Sir Hugh Rose, and by General Boborts. 


Einally, all but enrronnded an the circle became smaller, ho 
broke away to the north and penetrated onco more into the 
torritoricfl guarded by Sir Bubert Napier. The 
English officers who pursued him showed, on more 
than one occasion, that they could raaich as quickly 


as he could. "Witness tho reniarkabh' peiforniances of Brigadier 
Parke, two hundred and fortj' miles in mno days; 
of Brigadier Somei’soL two bundled and tiiirty 
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miles in nine days, and, again, seventy miles 
in forty-ciglit hours; of Ilolmcs, flft 3 ’-fonr raih? 
through a sandy desf'rt in little more than twenty- 
four hours ; and of Honner, a hundred and forty- 
five miles in four daj-s. Becher's daring, too, in assailing 
Tun titles vhole force vdth a newly-raised regiment 
of tioopers, and driving it before him, was a glorious 
aot, v^’ing in daring with Sutherland's attack ahovo 
referred to. 

But these acts, daring as they were, do not stand out 
marlfedly from the achievements of other oflicers engaged in 
this pursuit. ‘W'here all did. nohlj’’ it is impossihlo to draw a 
contrast. The historian, however, is bound to call attention to 
the skilful strategy which gave to the pursued no rest, which 
cut them off from the great towns, and wliich forced thorn to 
scolc the jungles as their liiding-placo. This result 
Genoial Michel accompli.shed in Eajputana and 
Mulwn, h}' distributing his forces in lightly eqiiij>ped 
columns at salient points in those two divisions, 
with orders to pursue the rebels without intermission.^ It has 
been calculated that the whole distance thoj’' wore puisnctl 
between the 20 tb of June, 1858, and tbo Ist of .March, 1859, 
exceeded throe thousand miles ; that Michel himself anarched 
.se\onteon hundred and Parlco two thousand. f Thoro can bo no 
doitbt that this sj^stom, thoroughly’’ well carried out, was the 
cause of the break-np of the rebel army. When Honner heat 
it at Kushani on the lOth of Febru.try, and the pursuit ’was 
taken up at once by a fresb force under Someiset, the campaign 
was virtually over. The rebels lost heart, abandoned llioir 
standards, and crept to their homes. It vill be nuderstuod 
that these rapid pui'suits were made without tents. These 
followed in the rear under charge of a small guard. They did 
not often come up for days, during whicii time the troops had 
to bivou.'ic under treea. 

To rctura. Tranquillity -wns restored. With tho 
surrender of jMiiii Singh the rohollion collapsed in 
Central India. So long as ho was at largo and 
hostile, tho entire populatioTi held aloof from the 
British. Tho rebels could always find security in 
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* Magazitif’, August IBGO. 

t C.iytuva I'luucrs tronji, 8t!i Iluisnrb, was ^\l^l I’artc tiio uliole time. 
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jungles in wliicli they could not he tracked. The eeneo they had 
of bGciu’ity was so great, that at one time Ttintia Topi and JKn 
Singh remained for days within five miles of the English 
army, then searching for them, their position known to the 
natives, not one of whom would lietray them. But with the 
Eurrender of Ulan Singh an entire change wms inauguraled. 
The people of Central India surrendered with him.* 


For Tddia Topfe diary of the e'-ents of ^he campaign, ride Appendix B 
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CnAPTEE IT, 

THE TTIIAL OF TUE KING OF nElILl, AND THE QDEEN’s 

J-ROCLATtlATION. 

The capture of Man Singh and TYmtiii Topi prodnct'd all over 
ivestern and son them India an oifect similar to that realised 
by tho pacification of Oudh in the north-’vvGstorn Piovinces. 
Tbe rantiny was no^v stamped out. I'hc daring of tho soldier 
had to give place to tho sagacity and hrcadth of view of tho 
fatatesinan. 

Some months hoforo tho final hlo\v had been stnich, when 
the rebels had lost every stronghold and he on 
P^whnuttnn. to take refuge in the wooded hills and tho 

dense jungles which abound alike on iho northern 
frontier of Oudh and in central India, Her lirajest}” tho (^neen 
had deemed it advisable to issrio a proclamation to her Indian 
subjects, a messiigo of mercy to those who still coniinued to 
(psibt, of prom iso to all. Before rofeiring more particulaily to 
this proclamation, it will ho advisable to refer to some of tho 
events which rendered its issue at tho end of 185S particnlnrly 
advisable. 

The titular sovereign of India, tbe King of DehU, had been 
TiiiUnd hrouglit TO trial in tho Pi ivy Council Cbaiuhor of 
► ctiii ncx of the palace, the Hhvaiii-KhiLSS,on the 27th of Janimry, 
1858, Four charges were brought against liiin. 
Tho fust accused him, when a pensiuner of the 
British Government, of encouraging, aiding, and ahofiing tbn 
Sip.ihia in the cnnies of mutiny and rchelliEm against the Btato ; 
tin; second, of encouraging, aiding, and ahottiiig his own sou and 
other inhabitants of Bchli mid tho noith-vest Provinces of 
India, to rL-hol and wage war against the State; the third, of 
having proclaimed himself loigning king and sovereign of 
India, and of nssomhling foices at jiehl], and of encont aging 
others to wage war against the British Govennneut; the 
fourth, of having, on the IGth of May, feloniously cjinscd, or of 
having been accessory to, tho death of fuity-nine people of 
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Enropean and mixed European descent, and of having subse- 
quently abetted othera in murdering European officer.^ and 
other English subjects. After a trial conducted vdth great 
patience, and -which extended over forty days, the king was 
found guilty of the main points in the charges, and sentenced 
to bo transported fur dife. Eventually bo was tohen to Pegu, 
where he ended his days in. peace.'*' 
j\reanwhilo it had boon necessary in England to find a scape- 
goat for all the blood which had been shed in 
crushing the mutiny — an event, which, though it 
Eoenicd at first to givo a shocli to the prestige of 
England, had been the means of displajdng a power greater and 
more concentrated than that with which the world had credited 
her. The reconquost of India is, indeed, the most marvellous 
militaiy achievement of any time'?, ancient or modern. If 
India had at I hat time been under the rule of the Crown, the 
natural scape-goat would have been the j\Iinietry of the day. 
As it wai>, the blow fell upon tho grand old Company which had 
nursed the early conquests on the eastern coast of Hindustan 
mitil they had developed into the ni'ist magnideent empire 
subject to an alien lacc -wbich tho world has over seen. The 
Bait In ilia Company had not deserved its fate, 

Ihs rule hud been better and purer, more adapted 
to the circumstauceB of the great dependency piny, 
tlian. would have been possible had its acts and 
orders been subject to the fluctuations of party fojHng. True, 
it had committed some fliulte ; but it is a remaihable fact, 
espocially in later years, that it had been driven into the com- 
mission of tbosc faults by tho ilinistry of the day. 

This romarit especially applies to the “ crime,” so to ouUsVic" 
Bpeah, of tho mutiny. I call it a crime, because the 
Court of Director.? wore summoned before the bar of diami in tr 
public opinion to answer for it, and wore condonmed 
upon it, Inow, if, as I bcdicve, the mutiny was duo 
in a great meusure to tho acts of the Government of Lord 
Dalhousio, to the denial of the right to adopt, to the shock to 
pnblic moiality caused by the annexation of Oudh and especially 
by the manner in which that annexation was carried out, then, 
Ihe Government of England was equally guilty with the Court 


* For repnrt of (lie 'jfaioment made for the prosecution ,at the trial and Sir John 
Cjau-rciico’s report, ri'dc Appeadiv 0. 
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of Directors, for it ^vns that Govenimeut winch more thiin 
sanctioneil tho annexation and tho antecedent acts to which I 
jiavo referred. But in times of excitement justico almost aln-avK 
sleeps. Tho scape-goat was of tho vorj’- kind which suited the 
public humour. He was old-fashioned, pnrsj^ and defenceless. 
Against him every interest was arrajed. Tho iVIiuistry, which 
wanted his patronage ; tho outsider, who saw an opening to 
tho ‘ covenanted ’ services ; the doclrinaire, on whoso mind tlio 
idea of a doiihlo government grated hai'shly; these 
and other clabscs comhinod to cast stones at him, 
Tho great Company was tmublo to ^v^thsta^d the 
pressuro. It foil, hut it fell not wdthunt i egrot and 
with an honoured name. On tho 2nd of August 1858 
tlio Queen signed tho Act which transferred its functions to the 
Crown. 

No sooner had this net been accomplished than it devolved 
upon tho first Ulinister of tho Crown, tho late Earl 
of Derby, to draw up for submission to tho Quoon a 
proclamation, forthwith to ho issued by Her jllajcsty 
in Council, in which should ho sot forth tho ]>rin- 
ciples on wliich. tho administration of India should 
in the future ho conducted. Tho circumstances 
which followed tho preparation of tho first draught of the jrro- 
elamatron by Lord Derby have beon given to tho world on tho 
highest authority in a work which h;ts brought homo to every 
Englishman and every Englishwoman tho onormons less sus- 

tmnAfl llV +00 f'/nin + r’^’' in +]»o n rion til n-T Hin illn 1 fniiq 

princo wlioto nohlo life it so touchingly and so giaeefuliy 
records.* There were expressions in that draught 
which scorned to ITcr Majesty and to I’rincc Albert 
in Giro case to invert, m another to express feebly, 
the meaning they wero anxious to convey. In the 
mcnioraudum with which the objections to thepc 
points woro convoyed to Lord Derby, Uer Maje.sty 
expressed in nohlo language the sentiments by which she was 
anrmated towards tho great people of whom sho wms about to 
Irccomo tho Empress, Empress in reality'', though not then 
actually in name, “Tho (pieen would he glad,” coiitiniu'd tlm 
mcmoramlnm, after rofening to tho ohjuctioiib taken to Iho 
original dniught of the pi'oclam.ation, “ if Lord Derby would writ a 
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* Li/c of dif J'rince C(>»rortf >ol. it. pogc 2St. 
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it liimself ia Iiis excellent language, Tjeaiing in mind that it is 
a female sovereign, vho speahs to more than a hundred millions 
of Eastern people on assuming the direct government over 
them, and, after a Woody -war, giving them pledges which her 
future reign is to redeem, and explaining the principles of her 
government. Such a document should breathe feelings of 
generosity, henovolence, and religious toleration, and poinr out 
the privileges which tho Indians will receive in being placed 
on an equality with the subjects of the British Grown, and the 
prosperity following in tho train of civilisation.” 

. Before the memorandum containing these noble words had 
reached Lord Derby, that minister, warned by a 
telegram from Lord ilalmosbmy, then in attendance 
on the Queen, that Her Majesty was not satisfied 
Viith the proclamation, had turned his attention to 
tho draught, and discoveiing in it instinctively the faults which 
had been noticed hy the Queen and Prince Albert, had recast it. 
In its amended form it met eveiy objection, and conesponded 
entirely to the wishes of the august Lady in whose name it was 
to he issued to the people of India. 

The proclamation, as finally approved by Her Majesty, ran as 
follows : — 

“Victoria, by tho Gr.rco of God, of tho United 
Eingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the 
Colonies and Dependencies thereof in Europe, Asia, 

Africa, America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

“ Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, we have resolved, by 
and with tho advice and consent of tho Lords Sjmatiial and 
Temjjoral, and Commons in rarliament assoiuLLed, to take upon 
ourselves tho Goveinmcnt of tho territories in India, heretofore 
administered in trust for ns by the Honourable East India 
Company ; 

“Eow, therefore, wo do hy these presents notify and declare 
that, by the advico and consent aforesaid, wo have taken upon 
OU3 selves tho said government, and wo hereby call upon all our 
suhjeciB within tho said territories to he faithful and to boar 
true allogiauco to us, our heiis and successois, and to submit 
themselves to the authorih^’- of those whom we may hereafter 
from time to time see fit to apjioiut to administer tho govcinment 
of our said territoiies, in our name and on our behalf, 

“ And we, reposing especial trust and confidence in the loyalty, 
ability, and judgment, of our right tntsly and well-beloved 

VOT., V. T 
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cousin rind Coimcill(U’, Clmrlcs Jolm Tiscount Cunnings do 
liercliy constituto and appoint luin, tLc said Yiscnunt Canning, 
to TjO oni Yirst Viceroy and Govern or- Gen oral in and over our 
froid tuiritorios, and to administer the goverumout themor in 
our name, and generally lo act in our name and on onr delialf, 
subject to encli orders aud rcgulalions as bo shall , from timo to 
time, receive fi oiu us through one of onr principal Secretaries of 
State. 

“ And wo do hereby confinu in their several offices, civil anti 
militar}', all persons no^v employed in tho service of the 
Hoiionrablo East India Company, subject to our fTiture pleasure, 
and to such larvs and i cgulations as iiia}’’ hereafter ho enacted, 

“ \Yc hereby announeo to the native princes of India that all 
treaties and engagements made vdth them by or under tho 
authority of the llononrablo East India Company are by ns 
accepted, and ivill bo ecrujmlously maintaiTied ; and nu look fur 
tho like obscrt'ance on their part. 

“ Vo desire no extension of our present tenitorial possessions; 
and, while we will permit no aggressions upon our dominions or 
our riglits to be attempted with im]nnuty, wo shall sanction no 
oncruaehment on those of others. Wo shall respect tho lagld.s, 
dignity, and honour of native princes as our own, and wo dcsiro 
that they, as well ^as our own subjects, should enjoy that 
prosperity’ and that social advancement which can only lie 
seoui-ed by internal peaco and good govommont. 

“ Wo hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
tenltories W the same obligations of duty wbiebbiod us fo all 
our other subjects ; and those obligations, by tho blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

“Firmly lolyiug ourselves on tho truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, ivo disclaim 
.alike tho right and tho desire to impose onr convict inns on any 
nf our subjects. Wo declaio it to be our Iloyal will and 
jdeasurc that none bo in any^vise favoured, none molested or 
disquieted, by reason of their religious faith or ohsevvauces, hut 
that all shall jiliko enjoy tho equal and impartial protection of 
the law- ; and w'o do strictly charge and enjoin all those wdio 
may ho ill antliority under us that they abstain from all inter- 
ferenco with tho icligious liolief or worship of any of our 
subject'^, on jiain of our Ingbest disjd ensure. 

“ And it is onr further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of wlintever laco or creed, ho freely and iiti parti ally 
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admitted to offices in oor servico, tlxo duties of wliich tliey maj* 
bo qualified, by ibcir education, ability, and iutegntj^ duly to 
disci liu'go. 

“dYe bnow and respect the feelings of attachment ivitli which 
the natives of India regard the lands iuherited by them from 
tboir ancestors, and wo desire to protect them in all rights 
connected therewith, subject (o the equitable demands of the 
^Stato ; and wo will that, generally, in framing and adminis- 
tering the law*, due regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, 
and customs of India. 

We deeply lament the evils and miseiy which h.avo heon 
brought upon India by the acts of ambitious men, who have 
deceived their countrj’men by false reports, and led them into 
open rohollion. Our power has been shown by the suppression 
of that rebellivn in the field; we desire to show our mei-cy by 
pardoning the offences of those who have been thus misled, bnt 
who desire to return to the path of duty. 

“ Already in one province, with a view to stop the further 
effusion of blood, and to hasten the pacification of our Indian 
dominions, our Yiauroy and Governor- General has hold out the 
ei;pectatiou of pardon, on certain terms, to the great majority uf 
those w’ho, in the late unhappy disturbances, have been guilty 
of offences against our Government, and has declared the 
punishment wliich will he inflicted on those whose crimes 
place them beyond tho reach of forgiveness. We ajiprovo and 
confirm the said act of our Yicoroy and Govemor-Gonoral, and 
do further announce and proclaim as follows : — 

“Our clomoiicy will be extended to all offenders, save and 
oxeapt those who have been or shall be convicted of having 
directly tahen part in tho murder of British subjects, 

“ With regard to such, tho demanda of justice forbid tho 
oxciciso of mercy. 

“To those who have wdllingly given asylum to murdercis, 
knowing them to be such, or who may have acted as loaderR or 
inbtigatovs in levolt, their lives alono can be guaranteed; but, 
in appointing tlio penalty duo to such persons, full consideration 
will Lie given to the circumstances under which they have been 
induced to throw ofl” their allegiance, and large indulgence will 
be shown to those wdiose crimes may appear to have origmatod 
in a too credulous acceptance of tho false reporls circulated by 
designing men. 

“To all others in arms against the Government wo hcrebv 
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proraiKG 1111 conditional pardon , amnesty', and oblivion of all 
offence'^ against oiii solves, our crown and digniiy, on tboir 
return to thuir homes and poucofnl pursuits. 

“It is our Iioynl pleasure that these tonus of grace and 
amnesty should be extended to all tboso who comply with their 
conditions before the hist day of Janiiarj’ next. 

" IVhen, bj’ the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillity 
shall be vectored, it is our earnest desiic to stimulate the 
peaceful industry of India, to promote works of public utility 
and improvement, and to administer its Govonimcnt for the 
benefit of ail oiu- subjects resident therein. Tu their prosperity 
'uill be our strongtb, in their contentment our security, and in 
their gratitude our best reward. And niaj’ tbe God of all power 
grant unto ns, and to those in authority under ns, strength to 
carry out these our wishes for tho good of our peo]>lo.’' 

On tho 1 st of XovGinher, 1 S 5 S, this noblo proclamation was 
])uhlished to the princes and people of India, At 
Calcutta, at Hladras, at Bombay, at Labor, at Agra, 
at Allahabad, at Dohli, at Ihinguu, at Lakhnao, at 
Jlaisiii', at Kaiacln, at Kugpiir, and at evoi’y civil 
and militarj’’ station in India it was jmblicly road 
on that day with every accompjinimcnt of ceremonial splendour 
which Could give imporfanco to tho occasion in tho oyc-s of the 
natives. Translated into all the languages and many of tlio 
dialects of India, it was, at the saino time, trans- 
mitted to all tho native princes, and was disliibuted 
tk 'ifl konyi 

position. Tho first Yiceroy of India used all tho 
moans in his power to acquaint the native princes 
and peojdo that, transfoired to tho suzoniiuty and 
rule of tho Queen, thej’ might roly upon the strict 
observance of all engagements entered into with 
them by tlio Company; tliat her hlajesCy desired no 0-\ tension 
of lu'v dominions, but would rcsiiect tho rights, tho liononr, and 
tho (lignity of the priuce.s of lior crnjiirc ; that, while tlnfii 
religion would not bo interfeicd with, tho anelont righl.'', 
customs, and usages of India would bo maintained ; tliat neithei 
caste nor creed should be a bar to emphyiuent in her service. 

Lord Canning took ever}- eaie, at tho samo time, 
in rebels’ still iti arms slmitlil liavo cognii^anco 

fttmd of the full and gracious terms uffered ilicm, fenns 

wbicli practicjilly lestoicd life and security to all 
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those who had not tahen part in the mnrdor of British sub- 
jects. 

The prociaraation. was rcceired by all classes throughout 
India Avith the deepest onthnsiasm. The princes 
and landowners especially regarded it as a charter 
which w'ould render their possessions secure, and iivponc-s 
their rights — more especially the right, so precious uunws-' 
to them, of adoption — absolutely inviolate. The 
peoplo in general welcomed it ns the document w^hich closed 
up the wounds of the mutiny, which declared, in effect, that 
bygones were to be bj'gones, and that thenceforward there 
should be one Queen and one people. Many of the 
rebels still in tiie hold- — all, in fact, except those 
absolutely UTeconcilable — ^took advantage of its prorisions to 
lay down their arms and to submit to its easy 
conditions. In tlio groat towns of India, natives of 'riicmthcs 
every religion and creed, the Uindus, the Muham- 
madans, the Patsis, met in numbers to draw up loyal 
addresses expressive of their deep sense of tljc tmic ^ ' 
beneficent feelings which had prompted the procla- 
mation, of their gratitude for its coutents, and of their loyalty 
to the person of the illustriouB Lady to whoso rule they bad 
been tinnsfcrred. 

With the issue of the proclamation the story of the mutiny 
should fitly close. But those who have accompanied 
me so far will liave seen that in Oudli and in central Dll' mnUny 
India the w'ork of -warfare -uus prolonged for six t.TOiinu&i 
months after its promulgation. In this there is, 
ho-^vever, only a scommg ui-isplaecraGnt. in the appcnied 
jungles on the Oudli frontier and of central India 
there survived for that period men w'ho were more marauders 
than soldieis — ^mcn whose continual rebellion was but ruinotely 
connected with the original cause of the mutiny, -wlio had 
offended too deeply to hope for forgiveness. In one notable 
instance, indeed, that of 5Ian Singh, the quarrel was in no sense 
a consequence of the mutiny. It -was a quarrel between a b.irun 
and his feudal lord. Yet it -w.as that quarrel, not the mutiny, 
nor any fact connected wuth the mutiny, -which kept the 
dominions of Siudhia in continual disturbance for more than 
six months. YHien Man Singh surrendered, those distuibancos 
ceased. 

As far as related, then, to the actual mutineers, with but a 
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few e^icoptioBS to tlio Sipiiliis, ami to all tlio Inmlownej-s iu 
British temtorics, the proclainatiou of tlio Qticou 
in vciy clcerl, tlio end and the lieginning — tho 
ixritinir.;; of qJ* coiillict. wliicli liiid delugcd tlic country 

nn-ncni. Blool, tlio beginning of an era full of hope, 

alibo for tbe loyal and tlio misguided, for tbo prince and tlio 
peasant, fur tho tAvnor and for tlio cultivator, for ovcrj^ class 
and for cvciy creed. 

Olio word more. Tho history of niilitarj* events has neces- 
sarily almost entirely monopolised tho pages of a woi'l; tho 
fibject of which was to record tho rise, tho progress, and the 
suppression of the Great iilutinjn In the course of tho uarrativo 
I have followed so closely tho mo vein cuts of the military 
cnmJiatants that I liavc been unable to devote to occurronco.s in 
districts purely civil the attention which tho heroic oniccrs wlio 
maintained tliose districts dcficrved. Tho time has arrived 
when this defect should bo remedied. In tho volume which 
follows this, then, will ho found a record of tho events wliich 
occurred, so far as I have boon able to ascertain them, in the 
several divisions and districts wliieli formed the provinces under 
tho rule of the several govoniors, lieutenant-governors, and 
chief commibsiuncis who held ofiico in 1807— 8. 
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BOOK xvir. 


CHAPTER I 

TIIE CAUSES OF THE MUTINY* 

Even before ibo lout embers of the mutiny bod been trampled 
out, the question wbich bad from the first puzrded 
every man, from tbe Governor-General in Council 
to tbe subaltern in bis modest bungaloiv, tbo 
question as to tbe original cause of tbe mutiny became tbe 
burning question of tbe day. It'^vas a questionwbicb required 
a complete and accurate reply, because piompt rcorgianisation 
was necessary, and to carry out a complete sobeme of re- 
organisation a knowledge of tbe circumstances wbicb had 
caused tbe collapse of the system to be reorganised was in- 
dispensable. 

On this question tbe opinion of no man w.as looked forward 
to noth so much eagerness, so much anxietjq and, I 
may add, noth so much cunositjq as tbe opinion of 
tbe groivt Indian official whoso daring and uneelfisb tiptoionof 
policy bad made possible the storming of Debli. It uw-kcco 
■\ vaa very natm-al that this should be so, Pew men 
liad associated more with the natives than Su' John La^Yr6ncc; 
fow men bad moro thoroughly pierced to tbe core 
tbo national ebaractor, and few men possessed a 
more complete power of mental analysis. People, sIioui-jIk, 
for tbo most imrt, did not stop to romeinber that, 
with all bis gifts, Sir John Lawienco liad ever been the partisan 
of a school — .a ecboui opposed to the tenure of land 
by groat famiUes; that he bad favoured Lord 
Dalhousio's policy of annexation; and that, although 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the feelings of tbo agri- 
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cultural class, lie contemned those cf tlio ja,rc:e pro]iriotorp, 
and that he knew little of tlio Sipahis. Purthor- 
inoTc, and cspcGially, that lio posses'^od no poTSOual 
knowledge of Oudh and of its 2 icoplo. 

It will readily bo believed, then, that when tho opinion of 
Sir John La\s*ronco was published it gave satisfaclion only to 
tho hecdlo'^s manv, none at all to tho thinkincr lew. 

\ w 

xVfter an exhaustive argumout, Sir John Lawrence 
anived at tlio conclusion that the mutiny nas duo 
to the greased c.'irt.ridgcs, and to tlie greased cart- 
lidges only. The public apjdanded a result so 
beautiful in its simplicity, so easy of coiuprehoiisinn. It 
chimed so enlircl}* with tho ideas ot men who never take tho 
trouble to think for themselves, that by the masses, which are 
mainly composed of snch men, it was jironijitly and thankfully 
It ^Litli them, it remains still the un- 

ausworahlo reason for tho mutiny of tho Indian 
pfiTi n'liir.t army. They did not stop to consider that to declnro 
that the gieascd cartridges caused the ninliii}’' was 
in all respects similar to the declaration of a man wlio, if asked 
wliat causes a gnn to discharge, should i' 0 ])ly — tho iicnvder. 
IViio it is that tho powder, when exploded, foices out the 
hullot: but wJio ignites tlic powder? Tliat the greased 
cartridges rvere tho lover used in many instances to oxcito the 
Sipahis is incontestable; they were explosive pubsbnices. But, 
though explosive, Ihe^' had heen })Oifccfly harmless had the 
u.iw/is e,C tb/r fdvp'jJ.dA v.'it, lyiee, tn. ■'.Lew. tv. 

the [<amc manner that tho iierciission-caj) acts iijion gunporrdoi'. 

It should never bo forgo! ton that tho greascal 
cartridges were not tho only instriunciit cmjdoyed 
to create discontent in 185G-7. Before a gruasud 
cjirtridgo laid hcen issued tlio chapiitis Imd heen 
circulated hy thousaudb in many nirirl dist.ricts. 
Tho chrqiati was, it is true, a weaiion far less 
perfect than the greased cartridge. It was, nevertheless, 
MriVicio-ntly udaiitcd to the compreheiibions of tlio class to whom 
it ^^:^s addressed — tho class givou to agricaltnrc. To minds, 
simple, impressionable, susjiioions, promiit to receive 
ideas, tho cliapati acted as a wnruing of an im- 
^lending calamity. A Hindu can conceive nothing 
more dreadful than a violation of his ciistc and his religion. 
'I’he conclusion was a foregone one. I 'he leceijit ni' the 
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diajiatis forosliadowed a great attempt to "be made to oppet 
the national religion, 

Though we might even grant, then, for the sake of argument, 
that the gi eased cartrldgeb were not is themselves harmless, 
yot the chapatis certainly were so. But it was these harmless 
chapatis which sthred tip the rnral populations, 
especially those in Oudh and in Bnndelkhand, to 
jiarticipate in the rehellion. What becomeb, then, of 
Sir John Lam’cnco’fi conclusion ? Jt simply vanishes, 

The greased carti-idges hccamo dangerous only when emf 
H'-ed hy others as a means to an end. Before the 
plans of tho loadei’s of the revolt were ripo the cartridges and 
the chapatis were nothing more tlian girnpiowder stored in a 
magazine. BTien the opportnue moment ana red, when the 
minds of the Sipiihis and tire agiicultnral classes had hcert 
instructed to receive any ideas, however ahsirrd, then the cart- 
ridges and the chapatis were rammed into them, and wore 
exploded. 

Jhit what was it that made the minds of the Sipahis, what 
was it that made the minds of tho agricultural 
classes prone to conceive suspicions alike regarding 
the greased cartridges and tlie cnajiatis Z ibo mutiny. 
answers to these two questions will bring ns to the 
real cause of the mutiny. Sir John Lawrence’s conclusions 
vere not pushed to their legitimate ismie. lie named only one 
of the means. I must go hack to the cause. 

Before I express my own opinions on the matter I think it 
only proper that I should sfato tire views of some 
thoughtful and welheducatcd natives, wdth whom I njltnidi n^to 
have had tlio opportunity of discussing tho sulijcct. 

1 may premise that it is not an easy matter to obtain 
tlio real opinions of native gentlemen on matters regarding 
which they know, not only that those opinions would bo dis- 
taatoful to the bBtencr, but that his ignorance of aught but tho 
supeificial life of a native of posriion, his ahsolute want uf 
knowledge reganlrng tho roligioug obligations which affect 
every thought of bis life, act as a bar to comprohension. There 
aro few Englishmen, for instance, oven amongst those -u’ho have 
served long in India and who have obtained credit there for 
understanding the native character, who will notbc amazed at the 
revelation regarding the origin of the mutiny, or rather of tho 
causes which led up to it, which I am about to place on record 
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tlio Tcnl opinion of tbouf^litful otni crhic^iicd natives of India. 
That it is their real opinion I, '^'ho enjoyed special opportunities 
of conversing -witii them vithont icstrainf, and 'who possessed 
their confidence as far ns an Englishman can pos'Joss it, Imoiv 
most certainly. And, vliat is more, there are living men, 
Englishmen, v*hnso opportunities have been oven gicater, and 
v"ho have communicated to me impressions absolutely con- 
hrmingmy vievs on the subject. From one of these gentlomen, 
a pel feet linguist, and vdioso opj)ortunities have been unrivalled, 
I have received tho follovring reply to my query as to tbc cause 
to ivbich the educated Hindus vuth vhoni bo was in tlio habit 
of associating attributed the mutiny. “ In tho opinion of tho 
educated natives of India,” avas liis answer, “ tho gross vTonga 
indicted on jS'iina 8iihib ; the inju&tico done to Ivunwar Singh; 
the injuries inflicted on tho llani of Jhilnsi; tho scimu'C of tho 
kingdom of Ondh ; tho frandnlcnt embezrdement perpetrated 
until regard to the hao of Kirwj, and the scores of lesser wrongs 
done in rcckdess insolence to tho Inndownoi.s under tho ndminis- 
j rat ion of the nortli-avcst provinces. Wore Indians ever to 
uTito their account of the causes of the mutiny, it would astonish 
many in this cuuntr^n” 

These views may bo di.sputod. Indeed, I am cnnfldont th.at 
not one ex-Indian official among a hundred will read them ndth 
aught, hut a contemptuous smilo. It requires that a man sliall 
have lived vdth the educated mativc.sas intimate fi iends associate 
together in Europe that ho should be able to undersiand it, 
Tiiorc is too little of such intorcourso in Inditi. In fact, it is 
only those ofliceis who have enjoyed tho opportunity of a long 
residence at a native court to whom tho cliance of such inter- 
course is available. 

In the fust edition of this volmno I oxjiressed as my own an 
opinion in entire conformity with the general vievos 
I have just quoted as the views of tho nullves of 
India ns to the origin of the great ontbicalc. I wrote 
— and I may say tbattime, and a subsequent visit to 
India, have contirmed my view — " The real cause of 
tbc mutiny may be expressed in a condensed form 
in two words— bad. faitli. It warn bad faith to our 
Sipahis which made their minds piono tf' suspicion ; it was 
our policy of aunexatiun, of refusing to Hindu chiefs the jior- 
mission to adopt, with thorn, a neces'^aiy' religiniis rite; of 
suddenly bringing a whole people under the opciation of complex 
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I'uleg to they T\"ere un accustom cl, as in Ondh, in tlie 

Siigiir and Narbada temtory, and in IjimdeHdmud, and onr 
breaches of customs more sacred to tho natives than lav?, avliich 
roubcd tliG largo landowners and the rural population against 
the British imlo.” This was my opinion then, and It is, if 
possible, more strongly my opinion now, I shall proceed to 
support it by examples. 

Tho bad faith towards tbo Sipobis goes bach so far a.g the 
period immediately succeeding the first Afghan war. 

In that war the Sipahis had behaved splendidly ; tic 

tlicy had fought well, they had puftered privations Sip^tu-s; 
without a murnnir, they had borne with cheerfulness 
absence from their country and their families, in a cause which 
was only theirs liecause it w^asthc cause of their foreign masters. 

I recollect well raceiing in lSd4 at Allahuhiid a political ofScer 
whoso conduct during his mission at Herat can never be men- 
tioned without admiration — the late B’Arcy Todd. Speahing to 
me of tho difiicnltics of his position at Herat, D’Arcy 
Todd stated that but for tho zeal, the energy, and tionVi^jT 
the fidelity of the fev/" Sipahis who were with liini 
ho could not have stayed at Herat ; he added, 

“ lYhen pzoperly treated the Bengal Sipahi will go anywhere 
and do anything.” YTell, these mon returned from Afghanistan. 
Immediately aitorwards ivo anne.xcd Sindli. I’ho Bengal 
Sipahis w'ere sent to garrison a couutiy then notoriously un- 
healthy. Ho’iv were they treated ? Tim time- 
honoured rule which provided that they should j^iUh'^Jo^ardi 
receive a fixed extra food aUowanco on proceeding tiunintio 
to certain localities rvas rescinded, in one inspmeo qiipsoon. ' 
after the men had reached one of tho indicated 
localities, in another instance when tlie regiment W'as in full 
marclr to it. Is it to be wondered at that the men grumbled 
and Ihcn actually refused to march? They committed no 
violence. They simply said, “ You are guilty of 
had faith; w'c contracted to ontor your sciwico TiicGn’icm- 
and to perform nil the duties cntnisted to ns on 
- coifain conditions, of which tho payment to us of 

food allowance under certain circumstances w'as rr ntract 
one. Wo have fulfilled our share of tho contiact, 

T r- f' 1 -rT- 1 1' ' (j'jvemmcnt 

and HOW’ yen refuse to fulfil your share. \\ e dcchuo uad broken. 

to W’ork until you fulfil it.” In the Sipahis 

were right; but tho Govornment, instead of soothing them, \ 
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acted in a liigli-lianded manner, disljancled one regiment and 
faevercly pnnislicd tlio men of anothor. 

Tiiis conduct produced a very Ijad effect llirougltout tlie 
Indian army. It Tivas felt in overy regiment tlmt 
pro.ia-M*iTi the n’ord of llio Government could no longer he 
u,(' iijjirtri deponded upon. aSeverthelcs'?, no open indignation 
was manifested. Tlio Satlaj campaign ensued, and 
again tlio Sipdliis fought well. The annexation of the Fanjdh 
fui lowed. TJien succeeded a long period of f|ine sconce — a period 
during which seeds, sown some timo heforo, toot root, gprang 
nji, and hlo'^somed into regulations fraught with danger to the 
discipline of the Indian army. 

The natives of India servo a master well when once he lin'^ 
shown himself capahlo of wielding authority. But 
authority slacken, or, worso still, should 
uc^jkcmnr they find out that tlio Government tliey sciwo has 
111" of their disposal the means not only of slniking 

itiq fiCkrrfi but oven of upsottiug it, tncn tno nonnniil 

wielding it ceases to ho thoir real master ; the 
suhstanco of his power vanishes; the Bhado^y only remains. 
The occurrences in the Indian nimy during the several j'cars 
immediately ])rcccdiug 1857 completely illustrato this assortion. 
In former days, in the timo of Lake, in tho tiino of Ilastingfi, 
and even later, the commanding officer of a native regiment waa 
Huprenio in all matters of discipline. BespoiiHiblc immediately 
to his divisiomil commander, ho could promote, ho could rediico, 
he could punish. But, ns limo jiassed on, men wore appointed 
to the general stuff of tho Indian army whoso vision.s became 
clouded and whoso bruins became Inrucd hy tlio air of tho new 
I'Cgions to which they had been tiansfciTcd. Forgetting their 
own regimental experience, not caving to know that the luiitine 
systmu which suits a British regiment formed of men taught to 
olicy tho law, no matter h3’'whom administorod, is not apjdicahle 
to :i legiinent compo.sed of Asiatics lived to oho^" the nUm in 
wliose i lands thej' see authority' centred and him onl}", these 
men began, slop h_y stop, to infvodnco tho British s^'stom into 
the native arm^x It would take too long to toll how gradual Ij'' 
tho real power of the coraiuauding olTicor was undermined ; how 
tho Sijiubi was, degrees, taught to look upon him, not ns a 
superior who must ho ohcjmd, hut as a voiy fallible moi'tal, 
] leculiarl 3’ liable to err, and agaiii.st whose lightest exorcise of 
nntlMtrit3' he had the right to appciil to tho ono central power, 
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the Gommander-in-CMef. Suffice it to say that this pracess of 
sapping the powers of the commandiDg oriicer carried to so 
great an extent that imniediately prior to the mutiny 
the Sipahis had lost all respect for the authority he t'^of.truus 
only nominally Tvielded. ISffir had the Sipahi im- ^ ^ 

hihed for the Comnaander-in-Chief the feeling which 
he had ceased to entertain torvards his commanding officer. To 
Mm the Commander- in- Chief was hnt a namej liewas a lay 
figurCj living in tlie clouds of the Ilimdlayns, raiel}", often never, 
seen, Imt whoso interposition enabled him to defy 
his orra colonel and to sot dhciplino at nought! m[nc,t!,o 
The extent to which this interposition was exercised ^j'^r'inkior 
before the mutiny wa.s dangerous in the extreme. It ‘ 
snccecded before 1857 in weakening tiro intiaenco of all the 
regimental officers, and iu nndenniiiing the discipline of 
the army. 

I have said that the refusal of the Government of India in 
1843 to act up to their contract with regard to the 
Sipahis sent to occupy Sindh had been felt througli- 
out the Indian army. Immediately subsequent to i).:- 
that event, the process of undermining the powers 
of commanding officem had nitade sudffc progress. 

Wlicn, then, in 1862, the Government most unadvisedly again 
attempted another breach of contract, the Sipdliis, demoralised 
by the process I have alluded to, were even more inclined to 
resent it 

The breach of contract referred to occuiTcd in this manner. 
Ti^ith the exception of six or seven rogiinents tho 
Sipdhis of tho Bengal array were enlisted fur 
service in India only ; they were never to he re- of tiiL' 
quired to cross the sea. But with the view of 
siinnlying the necessities of tho state in Aralmn Benin, 
and tho TenasserDU provinces, six or seven regi- 
Hienis had been specially raibod for general seivdce, 
and these regiments were invariably despatched thither by cea 
whenever their services were there required. Lord Dalhcmsie, 
however, wlio had ridden roughshod over so many native 
customs, considered that ho might set aside this one also. Ac- 
coidingly, when, during the Burmese war, ho wanted to send 
an additional rogiinent to Ibirmah, instead of despatclung a 
geueial service regiment or of inviting n rogiment to volunteer, 
he ordered a regimeut stationed at Barrachpur to proceed 
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The inon of the regiuicnt rofusocl to go. ** Yon npk 
ns,” they said, “ to embark upon a servko for M'liieh 
rve have uot enlisted, and rvhieli many of ns regard 
ns imperilling onr caste. We rrill not do it." Lord 
IdalhoiTsio Tams forced to submit. lie rvas ven* 
angiy, but tlicro vras no help for it. 


But tho result on tbo minds of tbe SiiDubis rvas most disas- 


trous. For the tirst timo in tlio histmy of India 
tho 01 dors of tlio Governor-Goneiul had been sue- 


t^iistodis- cessfiilly resisted. It avas little lo the jmr]iOKe to 
argue that the Governor- Geuernl had exceeded liis 
powers : the blow to tho discipline of tho native army was not 
tlio le.ss deadly. 

Tlie minds of tho Sipahis wero under tho iuflueiico of this 
blow, and by tlie iusaue action of tbe head-quarter 
ucinofOaj'ti' 6taif til ey wore becoming more and imuo ielcase<l 
from tho bands of diseipline towards their own 
oflicois, when the annexation of Oiidh took place. IIow this 
aflected them I shall stato as hriedy as possible. 

A veiy largo proportion of tbe army of the Bengal Presidency, 
and a smaller proportion of the army of tho Bombay 
iMtic Pfosidcncy, wero rcciuitcd from tho kingdom of 
L..iiipaiij '.s Oudh. It is scarcely too much to affirm that there 
i^H.pViiivr «i'ii wis not a single agricultural family in that countiy 
ouj™ was uot rei>resontcd by at least one of its 

OiiJii’fiid merabors in tho Indian army. Service in thatarjuy, 
iicrouit oifored no inconsiderable advantages to the 

subjects of the king of Oudh. It made i.hoin clients, 
and favoured clients, of tho paramount power. Every Slp.'du 
was, so tn .speal:, lo presented at tho court of Lakhnao by tho 
British Eesident. His commanding ofllcer rvas aulhoi'ised to 
frank au3’ petition he might piesent nddre.-sed to tho Besident, 
and the fact that the Itosidcnt had received .sucli petition en- 
sured substantial justice to tho claims of tlio jmtitionor at the 
hands of tho court of Lakhnao. Evotj’’ one familiar rvitli the 
Wif] kings of a native court will at once rccogniso tho value .at 
which service in tho Indian nrmj' was rated ly tho nativcH of 
Oudh. B3" accojiting such sovvico thej’’ obtained an all -powerful 
advocate plead their cause wlionevcr their proportj’' might bo 
llircalcned, or their civil rights endangered. 

'J’hc Fan abs and Kings of Oudh had from tlio timo of 
Hastings bbown a loj'alty to the Biitish Govoriunent not to bo 
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siiqiassed. Duiiug tlie Afgli&u disastcit;, tlie Gwdlith- c,im- 
paign, tlic Lftttlcs on Satlaj and in the I'nnjali, 

On dll had hcen the milch -cow of the puranioimt 
power, yhe hod lent that powmi money, she had tin-' pm- 
given her her test sons as soldieiB, she had done 
all tliat sho could do to maintain uniinphired tho NnwiibJ ami 
rolations hetween tlie prince independent only in oiidu!^^ 
hie own cotmti'y and the paramount oveiloi'd. 

“But,” exclaimed the advocates for annexation, “she has miB- 
governed.” Misgovern ment is a relative tenn.^ 

There can he no question hut that in tlie English m'sXlX?- 
senso of the term there had been no good govern- TneTuoienfit 
ment in Oudh. But n kind of administrative system 
had, nevertheless, prev.mled which induced the 
Sipahis, after the terra of their service under tho British dag 
hod expired, to settle in thoir native country. More than that, 
lifter the natives of Ouflli had had one rear’s ex- 
poricnce of British goToinmcnt a.s adramistcred by ngajibacica. 
i\Ir, Coverley Jackson and Mr. hfartin Gubbins, tionfur 
they, one and all, evinced a strong preference for 
the native government wliich had heen suiieiscded. 

It is necessary to take all these circumstances into con- 
sideration -wlicn one analyses tho effect whicli the 
annexation of Oudh produced upon tho Sipdhis of 
tlio Bengal army. In ray belief that annexation 
gave them tho ginatest shock they had felt .since the sipiiihry ’ 
uccunericcs, alieady advcited to, of 1843-4. It was 
tho last and the most fatal blow to their belief in 
British honesty. That belief had been greatly shaken hy the 
proceedings of Lord Dalhousie with respect to Kuranli, the 
dominions of tho Bhoiislu, and Jlainsf, Tlie annexation of Oudh 
pressed them still more closely. It made them ready to heconio 
tho tools of any adventurer. 

It was not only that they beheld in that annexation a lowor- 
iugof their onra position as men represented .at their sovereign’s 
couit by a Eritibh Eesident, though that was a blow under 


* We ask ike .attention of tko rentier to ill e recent exposure nf hrikrn- nutl 
fomiption kj Dflicinls appointed hr Gorcrnmenl iimdo in tlio year 16S3“tl hy the 
Cr.miunl C-omnussion. If tliis bad occurred under a native adminirtration, it 
u oultl Iia’t c been railed nr'CO> cnuneiit'' By what cnphonimis term Lord Eea\ 
characterises il 1 liar c not yet lieard- 
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wliicb tlie Indian army yet reels, for it accounfs for tlio clifllcnltv 
of procuring recruits, wliich subsequently ombanatssed 
tbo Goverument. Tlicr bcbclil in that not, and in 
the manner in -whicli it was caiTied ouh a deliberato 
mfringenicnt of pirotniscs thc^* had ever looted, upxm 
as sacred — a repayment for the good seindces of 
nearly a century, such as even the most ahaudoued amongst 
their own princes nould have liesitatcd to enforce. 

Tlicso are not sTatoments made at random. I was mvBelf an 
eye-witness to the edcct produced ujioii the Siptihis 
hy tho order to annex Oudh. It devolved unou mo, 
as Commissariat Ofllcor of tho Kdnhpiir division, to 
supply caiTiage and provisions for the force which, 
under Outram, crossed tlie Gnnge.s into Oudh at the 
end of 1 S55. Over my huriso and office, which were 
in tho same compiound, was a Sipahi guard— a 
huwaldaris party. Contr'axy to custom and to dopartmental 
insti’uctions, no avrittou orders were given to rno for the requi- 
sitions. The expedition was to he a secret, I w’.as told, and I 
mn.st obey verbal order's. But, in sjuto of this myslory', tho 
destinatiorr of tho force became laio%vn before it sot out to every 
Si])a]ii in the cantonment — to every native in tho tor\-n. Tho 
eftect was alarming. The natives Imd no dorrbt wliatover as to 
tho real meaning of tho domonsriation. For tho first time in 
tlie memory of man an English regiment wa.s ahoni tr^ nrarch 
on Lahhnao, and an English regiment rvouhl march on Lahhnao 
with hut Olio ohicct. Tho agitation of the Binahi.s 
Tiit'amiton- yf -my most marked. It was -with the 

wnnidi, greatest difiieultj' that I was able to control them, 
Und tliey lind <an 3 ' ^warning of the intended move- 
ment they would, 1 am confident, have hrohen out then and 
there. Tlie subordinates of tho Commissariat Bepart incut, 
them sol VOS greatW moved, assured mo that a similar feeling 
was mauifestiug itself in every regiment in tho pdace, I iimdo 
no secret of the'^c manifc.slatioiiR. I reported tlicni in tho 
]iro])or quarter, I communicated them even to ouo of the 
unicials, a man of rcmarhablo gifts, wlio had accepted a liigh 

Oudh, but inr' warmings found no iimio 
credence than did tho warnings of Cassandra. Tliey 
rvero remembered afierwards. 

Tlie annexation of Oudh, keeping in Anew the way in 
which it Avas carried out, avus, in A'crp*^ deed, the act which 
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brolcQ lliG trnst of tlio SipnHs in iliefr English, masters, Tho 
perpetration of that deed prepared their mindB to 
leceivo and la believe any matter, howover absurd 
in itself, wliich might betoken English perfidy. Ontibrc- 
How their minds rvero plaj-cd upon I shall Fho^v ristTnir^nt 
picsently, Ideanavhile, it is necessary that I should 
indiaite how it was that the landowners and agn- 
oultural classes of India became impressed with the “bad faith” 
of their rulers. 

The intemal annexation policy inauguinted by Lord Dai- 
honsic wa.s, in many instances, based upon his refusal 
to recognise a right which the ITinduR hold as an 
essential part of thrir religion — the light to adopt pnnccs, 
an heir on tho failure of children lawfully begotten. 

In the early part of this volume I have spoken of nfjojiajr.h 
the disaffection, tho terror, tho hatred of tho English 
which this policy produced in the southern jllaiatha 
country. Carrying out this principle, Lord Lalhousie had 
annexed the territory of tlie Bhonshis; he had annexed tlio 
stale of Jhansi, he had endeavoured to annex the state of 
Karduli, and had only been prevented by the interference of 
tbo Horae Government on a threatened motion iu tho ITouso of 
Commons. Still ho continued to bold the principle hi ter form 
over the heads of tho princes and chiefs of India, and the fact 
that tho policy of “grab all” was tho policy, the paramount 
power, and might, on the occiin'enco of death without natural 
heir’s, bo applied to any coveted teiritoiy’, produced, it is not 
too inuoh fo say, “a terror” in tho minds of the Hindu princes 
throughout India. 

But in another and a far more guiltless manner the Goveni- 
nient had sown the seeds of hatred in the minds of 
tho represenhitives of great families whoso ancestors 
they had deprived of tlieir dominioD.s, Two in- 
stances of tho action of this policy will occur at once j-’’ 
to tho reader — Hand Sdhib and the Edo of Kfrwi. Jnu" 

Xdmi Sdhib was indubitably the lawful repr esc uta- 
tive, according to Hindu law, of tho last of the Peshwds. \Vhou, 
iu June, 1S18, Bdji Ib'm snnondored to Sh John Haleolm, tlio 
Ooiu’t of Directors considered that tin aim nity of eighty tlimisand 
pounds wtis more than an adequate coniponsation for the loss of 
;m empire. Btiji luio lived in tho cnjtiymont of this jicnsion 
nearly thii'ty-iivc yeai-s. AYhon he died, in Jamiaiy ISod, Luid 
vop, V. u 
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Dalhousio rcfiisoil oitlicr to rccogniso liis ndopteil son or lo 
continiic tliG pension. 

According to Iduropcan ideas t.lris mliug wns perfectly just. 

It strictly carried out tlic agreciucnt as imdorstood 
Ly Sir John i^talcolin iii ISIS. But neither Ilfiji Ihio 
retainers had so understood it. Snch a settle* 
mentacould have hccii bo repugnant to the ideas and 
customs of the races of Hindiistun, that they could not ho ov- 
pcctcd to understand it. As tlie son of Paiji Ihio v.*onld have 
snccGcded that prince as Peshrvjl had he remained Pcslnva, so 
v'ouhl ho succeed naturally to all tho rights for which Baji Pno 
had exchanged the dignity of PesliAva. "With them it was a 
point of honour to rocogniso in the son, whether hegotton or 
adopted, tho successor to tho titles and estatc.s of his father. 
Whether the English recognised him or imt, Nana Sahih was 
still Peshwd in tho eyes of every true IMariithuJ Tlie rofusal. 

to rccogniso him and the stoppage of the pension 
forced -Sio heir of tho Pe.shwa to conspire. It can 
Mnistinb easily be conceived how readily snch a man, occu- 
Pying a fortified palace close to the Oudh frontier, 
would hail and encourage the discontent which the 
nefaiions annexation of Oudh, ns the natives considered it, could 
not fail to ])roducG. 

Tho story of the Pao of Eirwi,| whilst reflecting still more 
disfidvantagcously on tho conduct of tho British Government, is 
similar in ohameter and in application, ■ 

Wo sec, then, how many of tho prince b and tho chiefs of 


* I rccnllcct n'cll, when t was at Baodrds in 1851-52, tho Gnvornor- General's 
agent, Major Stewart, a man of grcatcnlturc and infonnntioii, told me that {hero 
vas Ii\ing then, in extreme poverty, in the Mirvdpnr Jimples, nc.ir BaTKtriL,';, a 
man rceognised by the natives as the lineal descendant of Giieit Singh, iJdjdli ot 
B-inurds, expelled' by \YniTcn Hastings in 37S], and that to that day the natnes 
Eiil [linnet to him and treated him with the respect duo to the ruler of Banilrds. 

t lYde page 13S-42, and Appendix A, 1 may he permitted to note here 
anotlier in'^tanec in which the Uriti.di Government has a]i]*licd the Enmc unjust 
principle tiVhenm 181S-49 a war hrnko out with the Siklis, the King of Lalior 
ii as a mimir, under the guardianship of tlm British Govcniii:ent,ai]d in no rcsjiects 
resiueisihle fnr the orrurmices which led to the war. Yet, although liis irre- 
lyniisihitity w as oiTieially admitted, he, ihev.ard of the British Goiemmcnt, a 
gtnllless eiidd, was treated as tlunigh he was tu all riW]iects the guilty party. 

Ilnti-.h uiinexi'd hn kingdotii and gtiie him in exchange ronie Kiml ot pro- 
Tj'^ion, which up to this day has never been clearly defined, 'J’he nntlfer Inc 
nrly tn Ijc tcrmaqlv exainmed for the injuslire to become ajiparcnt 5Iosl of the 
nohk-5 of tlie Paujdh, wlio gccretly fonicutod the wurs of iSl.'i and ISIS, were 
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India in possession, and all tlio chiefs not in pos- 

session, were predisposed to view n-dth at least in- pnrcir'w'™ 

difibrenco any tiouldes which miirlit assail their 

British over-lord. Incidents like that of the Bujah r-Ttremc 

of Dilheri,* of Kiinwar Singh of Jugdispiir, driven 

into revolt hy the action of a rovenno syrfem wliich 

he did not understand, camo at uncertain intervals to add to the 


general mistrust. Such incidents affected alike chieftain and 
retainer, noble and peasant, for, in almost every part of the 
country, the retainers considered their interests as bound iiji 
vith those of the former. 


It was when tho minds of all were thns distrustful that the 


annexation of Ouflh— of Ondh whicii had over been ^ 
faithful, always true and loyal — came to startle them auoTforon'dh 
still more. It is just within the bounds of possibility 
that, if tho system introduced by tho English into 
Oudb had been administered in a conciliatory manner, tho 
icstilt might have been similar to that which was produced in a 
few years in the central provinces. But the Englislimen to 
whom the administration of tho newly-uiincxed 
province was intrusted were men with fixed ideas, cipte 
which thoy rode to death ; tho slaves of a system 
which had sorvn disaffection all over the Kurth- notion's on 


Western provinces and in Eundelldiand, and which 
they carried out without regard to the feelings and 
previous habits of those with whoso lands and property they 
were dealing. In less than twelve months tho result was dis- 
affection and dismay ; the new Bettleinent made every man in 
Oudli an onomy to iti.sh rule. 

With Oudh thus disaffected, the chiefs and tho Atthpdo'=o 
territorial interest doubting and trembling, with the 
Sipahis alienated and mistrustful, there needed but noJiVortiip 
ono other elomont to produce insurrection. The 
country, the anny, the newly-annexed province were Mratora. 
alike ready for the maobinations of coaspimtoiu. 


seciircMl in ttic jjossc':sioa of tlicir estates, and tbeir posit ion. nndcr Eni^lisli mle, 
htis become treWp secure. But MnhJir.ijidi DliaUp Sinpli, wLo was, 1 repeat, a 
incTu cliiW , iviUOCCTit, ot lutTigwe, and ttioward of rho lint isli Government was 
prcitieti in excliaiige for his kingdom find its princelj- rerenuts, and for his large 
pnv.ate c-states, a hfo aunntfj nnlv. Can ne rrondrr tli.it treatment of this sort, 
^slien fully realised hv liiin, should ujjsct the cqmllhnnm of his mind to tlio 
extent recently witnessed by the world? 

• I'ngo CS-Ji- 

(J 2 
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The conspirators, too, were ready, "fflio all those con Fpira tors 
were may never certainly ho Iniown, i\Inst of them 
•nio^nTitbftrs marlo no t-ign. It is, however, a fact Ivc* 

i.ithiiir. ho3'ond question that the Maulavi of Tai/altiid — the 
man who was killed at Powain — was ono of them, 
I have already given a sketch of the jireraous career of this 
remai kahle man.' I have shown how, after the annexation of 
Oudh, ho travelled over the nor th-rves torn pronnees 
^ on a mission which was a mystoiy’' to the Europeans, 
how ho was suspected even then of conspiring. 
Abundant proofs were suhsequontly obtained that a conspiiac}’ 
had been fonned hy some influential people in Oiidh in tlie 
inteival hotween the annexation and the outbreak of the 
mutiny, Of this conspiracy the Jtaniavi was undoubtedly a 
leader! It had its ramifications nil over India — cortainlj" at 
Agra, where tho ilaulavf stayed some time — and nbnost cer- 
tainly ot Delih, at Miratb^ at Patna, and at Calcntla where the 
ex- King of Oudh and a largo following wore residing. 

For some time there was one thing wanting to the conspirators 
— tho means, the instnnnont— with which to kiiullo 
fo action the groat hodj'” of their countrymen. 
Especially wore they at a loss how to devise a 
scheme hy which the minds of the Sipahis serving 
throughout the Bengal Presidency should bo simul- 
taneously affected. They were in this perplexity 
is'hen tliey heard of tho now cartridge — a cartridge 
smeared with animal fat and wliich they wore told 
was to ho hitten. 

It was easy for thorn to make this disco voiy. Their spies 
wore everywhere. The cartridges were openly 
iTriri^bo'is nianufactured at Damdainah. Eager!}' looking out 
fuuua for a novtdty to ho introduced from Europe into tho 
native army, they were the most likely men of nil 
to detect the inshnmeni they required in tho gi’cased cai fridge, 
d’hey had no sooner found it than they realised that it cor- 
responded exactly to their hopes. It -^vas tlie rveaiinu they 
wanted. Instantly the cha])atfs wore distrihufod 
by th mi sands ta the mrnl population, whilst nieanp 
wero employed to clissemiuato in uvety' military 
staiioii in Bengal Buspiciou legarding tbo cariridge. 


Ttio I’lie 

tiling want- 
ing to till' 
success of 
tlin con- 
f piracy 

Is fcuTi'l In 
[lie u'rf'j.'.fvi 
airtri(]"c 


thr' cliap ail 
iirc clr- 
ruhtt-il 


* Vol IV p 370. 
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To toll a. Uofly of ITinfliis, alre.^cly snspiciouB of their foroigr 
master, that they ■wmakl he required to bite a cart- 
ridgo smeared "idth the fat of their sacred animal, 
and to tell Muhammadans that they svould bo re- minosTif *** 
quired to bite & cartridge smeared ’ndtb the fat of 
an animal ^s'hoSG flesh ^vas forbidden to tliem, was Mu sii’^an^-. 
tantamount to tell them that their foreign master 
intended to inafco thorn break with their religion. Certainly 
that result was produced. When the now cartridges wmro 
issued, suspicion and calumny had done their work. The 
Sipahis even believed that cartridges made of paper liad been 
feloniously tampered with ; and, when they were issued to 
thorn, they hrokc into revolt. 

In this lesser sense, then, and in this only, did the caitridgcs 
produco the mutiny. They v.mro the instruments 
used by conspirators; and those conapiratozn wore 
successful in their use of the instnimcnts only ho- 
cause, in tho manner I have eiuleayoured to point 
out, the minds of the Sipahis and of certain sections of tho 
population had been prepared to believe every act tobtifying to 
bad faith on the paid of their foreign mastors, 

I have said that tho mistrust of tho British faitli had, towards 
the year 1857, bccoino as groat iu the minds of the ^ 
princes and chiefs and landowners of India as in the 
minds of tho Sipahis. There were, however, a few 
exception B, and, when the country rose, those ex- 
ceptions saved us. I will briefly refer to tbo most prominent 
amongst them. 

In four great province.s of our empire — in Oudh, in To- 
hilhhand, iu Cundolldiand, and in tbo Sagar and ^ 
blarbadd toriitury— tbo great bulk of tho jjcoplo Mno’i.TuiicU 
rose imainst British rule. In western Bihar, using rune 
that geograpliical expression as inclusive of tho 
districts buhordinato to tho Commissioner of Putmi ; in many 
disti'icts of tlie Allah ahiid division, of the Agra division, and in 
many parts of the llKiath division, tbo risings of the people and 
the iSiptihis wore almost sinmltancouB in point of time. Had 
the icvctlt been univeisal, had tho chiefs, tho people, aud tlio 
Sipahis risen at one and tho Bame moment, India 
could not have been held. Bortunatedy for British 
intciests, tlio great prince who occupied the most 
central position in India, and whoso action, had he risen, 
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•would liavo "been felt to the extremities of westofn Indie, was, 
throughout the orisis, loyal to his suzerain. Tluougliout the 
period between the 12th of IMayand the Ist of Septoinbor, 1857, 
iSindhia held the fate of India in his hands. 

In another Tolumo * I hayo described very briefly how it 
ivns that, in an unexampled crisis in the fortunes of the people 
with whom his ancestors had contended for onipiro, vSindliia did 
remain loyal. I have shomi that the loyalty" did 
His loyjiitj- not proceed from aifectiou towards the Huglislu 
His minister and confidant, Dinkar I\ao, had no lovo 
t^rBntio'r nation. SindhijVs people \\ ere, almost to n 

J.-vr"opK‘. man, against us. Yet Dinkar Ihio used all his 
great influence in favour of a loyal jmlicy, and hia 
representations, hacked by the solid arguments of the able re- 
juosentativo of tlio !3ritish power at tho court of Siiidbiii, 
lilajor Charters lUacplierson, provailcd over national sentiment, 
the solicitations of other courtiers, and the boisterous demonstra- 
tionb of tho people. T)ie importance of tlio result to English 
intorest-s cannot bo over-estimated. SindhiiVs loyalty alono 
made possiblo Havelock’s inarch on, and the retention of, 
Kauhpur. It acted at tho same time on the rebels 
^ctiLsivcd < 1 , ^vedgo which pierces the centre of an tinny, 
dividing tho wings, and preventing concentrated 
action. Nor, wlien, after the back of tlie rebellion had been 
broken, Sindhia’s army revolted against himsoif, was tho effect 
mucli lessened, Sindiha's great influence wms still used for tlio 
English. 

In. considering SindhiiVs loyalty in connection with tho risings 
of others — of all, or almost all, the rajiihs and 
rc^iy biw taluhddrs, of Oudh, of the chiefs in Buudclkhand, 
ontiicfict in tlio Sugar and Narbada teiiitory, in tlio southern 
Mairitha coimtry, and in western Hilmr — it is im-. 
possible to shut our eyes to the fact that tlioro had 
witi^Mra^ heen a marked diiTcionce in the behaviour of tho 
British Government towards Sindhiu on tho one 
side, and towards tho rujahs and landowmei-s of the countries 
montioned on tho olhor. Under circuinstanccs of a peculiarly 
templing cliaractcr, Lord Ellonborongh had Inihaved with ibo 
greatest generosity and forhearanco tow'ards Sindhia in ISJI, 
The Govcinment had Icopt faith ■with him over faiiice. Tito 


* VoL III, pp. 100-1. 
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reader of tliia volume vull see tliat towards tJie rajahs aud 
laudoivncra of the other provinces meutioned the British 
GovcrnmeDt had sho^^^l neither geuerosity uor foiliearaucc. In 
some int-tancca they had not even kept faith. It is scarcely 
nGceEs.ary to point the moral. 

It ie, indeed, a very remarlcahle htct, and one which the 
rulers of India at the present moment would do well 
to hear in mind, that in the several provinces and 
districts traversed by our troops in 1S57-S-9, the him''c:3 ai 
behamour of the people corresponded to the character 
of our rule. Tlni.s, in the central provinces, to ibi; people of 
which the regulation system had never penetrated, 
the people were loyal and contented, and refused all the tutu x\e 
aid to Tantiii Topi. In tho Sugar and Harbadu 
teintorios, in Oudh and in the districts hoidoring on 
that province, in the Agra division — in all of which the British 
hand had been hca^’}', and tho British acts 02 )posed to tlic 
national sentiment. — the people showed a Bp hit of opposition, 
a resolution to fight to the last, and in many cases a de- 
testation of their masters, such as no one would before have 
credited. Oases similar to that of the Bajah of Dilherl, referred 
to in tho earlier part of this volume, had sovtl far and wide 
tho seed of disaffection and revolt. 

If these facts are, as I believe thorn to he, concct, wo have 
not to go far to seek the conclusion. The mutiny 
of tho army and the insuiTCCtion in the provinces I TUi-mmiur 
have named were the natural couscgucnces of an 
attempt to govern a great Eastern empire according 
to purely "Western ideas. 

The civilisation, over-rofined though it might he, of thousanclt. 
of years was ridiculed by tho rougher race which, 
scorning sentiment, regarded utilitarianism as its 
foundation-stone. Tho governing members of that 
race failed to recognise tho groat tntih upon which 
their forofatliens had built their Indian empire, that fdci", 
tho "Western raco can gain tho confidence of tho 
Eastoni only when it scrupulously respects the long-cherished 
customs of the lattor, and impresses upon it the conviction that its 
word is better than its bond. Thisis just tho conviction wliich, 
during the thirty' years immediately antecedent to 1S56, tho 


* Page G3, 
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luajorify of the Ilindus and Mnliuniinadans of India Itud hcea 
giadnal]}’ lo'-iugf. and ndiieh in JS57 they Jmd lost, 

Jf Jjord Caunin^ had h:id aii}* idea in the early part of I8a7 
that tlic isolated outhroahs n'hioh then ilisturhed the 
„„ cencral serenity rvore iirnfc of an organised idot, ho 
Tivould, i believe, liave at once tahen ineftsnrcs to 
meet the difiicnltj, Kot that, at any time in 1857, ho conld 
have prevented a mixtiiiy, hnt he conld easily have made hotter 
nrran^einents to meet one. I am far, hnwcvur, from iinpiitin^^ 
any hhimo to Lord Canning: in this respect He had hnt 
recently andved in Iiidia. "Ots predecessor, nhen inalring over 
to him cliargo of the empire, had expressed Ins conviction that 
1 ^ tofri':! countiy' boGU in so safish.otoiy’ a 

' coinlition. All the time the ground was nndennined, 
the train was being laid, the miners were at woih, Bnt how 
'n'as Lord Canning to know this? He inherited 
Lord Dalhoiibio's connciliors. They were as satisfied, 
olljrc'nV! and ns ignorant of the real sfn to of the conntry, as 
was Lord Dallionsie. Lord Dalhoiisio had quitted 
India in a hla^ of gloiy ; and the now Goreinor-Gcnernl, un- 
used to the ciu'ients of Indian thought, conld for some months 
only steer the vessel by tho advice of the officerH who had helped 
to bring to Lor<l Dalhonsio a renown fur-rcaohing and seominglv 
well deserved. 

But, in fact, upon no men did the news of the mutiny doscond 
with so startling a sm prise as upon the councillors 
i!i*r^of Hord Canning. They conld not cronpivhend it. 

OiimDt;. Wcelts and weohs elapsed hoforo they cxmld liring 
themseIvc'S to heh'evo that it was aU 3 'tliing nioio 
limn a fortuitous explosion at various points, each having no 
concert, and no connection with the other, TJio IfoniG Secrc* 
tar 3 ’’s assurances that the appieliensions expressed I’ogarding its 
nature wore ‘‘ a passing and gioundlcss panic,” that there is 
cvciy' hoi)c that in a few days traiiqnillihy will ho restored 
thronghont the prosi[lenc\',’’ testify to the ideas that, filled the 
minds of these men. Tiio adjumsio]! at least is due to them Jhat 
the}' woio honest — they helicvcd what the}' said. 
Lnt (ho.s'o saj-Jngs hoi nay ed a com jd etc ignoraiico 
Uti' ifiiiia of the conntiy and of tho sitimiion. 'J'his ignorance, 
thihhlinclncss to fho fact that it was move even than 
a muiiii}’- of lliu Bengal arm}', and not merely u 
teiies of ibulnled levtdts, with wijich the}' hud lu cojic, was 
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illustrated in a tliou^mid T,vays, but in none moro strongly than 
in the retiibul to disarm legimonls wliieli 'were knovvii to bo 
mutinous. The consequences of this refusai were most serious. 
In the case uf tlio regiments at Ddmlpur, the reader will have 
seen that it hi ought revolt into -western Bihar, added enor- 
mously to the dangers of ITavolooli:, and even inipeiiHeJ 
Calcutta. 

How great Lord Canning really wiis, how small were his 
councillors, was pliown when, having completely 
shaken off their influence, he stood alone and un- 
shackled at Allahabad in the early part of ISoS. A 
different man was he then from the Lord Canniuc 
of April and May JS57. His nature then dnsplayed 
its real ui ihility. His grasp of affaiiu, at Calcutta a|>- 
parently so small, excited at Allaluibdd the admiiatiou of all who 
camo in contact -^vith him. Ho showed a truer insighi into tlic 
military position than the Comraander-in-Chief himself. It was 
entirely owing to Lord Canning’s insistuuce that the campiiigu in 
Iiohilldiand followed ch‘sc upon the capture of Lakhnao. toir 
Colin Camphcll would have postponed it, Bnt Lord Canning Av.as 
too couviuced of the danger of allowing a province to contimio 
hi flaunt rehollioii, unchecked, in the face ot the Government, to 
permit the delay. He insisted vdth all the determina- 
tion of a man whose resolution, based on the logic 
of facts, was not to he shaken. It was Lord Can- 
ning at Allahahiid who sent Lord Mark Kerr to Azaragarh ; 
who gave his fullest support to Sir Hugh Ro^e, and to the 
generals engaged against T.antia Topi ; and if, in one lespoct, 
to wlucli I have adverted, his judgment was faulty, his com- 
panion in error was tho Cummaiider-in-Chief, and the error was 
a solitary one. 

Nor is lesser praise duo to him for tho measures inaugurated 
at Allahabad to heal tho wounds caused — he must 
then have seen — in a groat luea^bUio by tho mistakes 
of his prcdeces.sor. His Oudh proclamation, despite 
of tho apparently hni'sh terms wliich it promulgated, 

Was intended as a message of mercy, and, in its upplicatiou, 
was a messngo of mercy. It gave every hinJowner in Oudh 
a title bettor, safer, inoio valid, than the iillo he liud lQ.st. It 
insured mercy to all except to those whi^ by their crimes had 
forfeited all right to it. Litcr])i‘ctKl, as Ijord Canning meant 
it to bo inteipietod, by uno of the ablest admiuistrators in 
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India, it "became tlie c'harter upon which the,. 

occupied hy the people of Oudh has been li-^a had heea 

secured. 

Never was the real greatness of Lord Canning’s \it of 1857 
more completely displayed than when thoxxhed the 
rfiirdEl-”" strictures of Lord Ellenhorough’s despatch^lot, ho 
Stiirra'''* published to the world. At the moment the ib-es to 
E r c iircs. breach of etiquette, were lost sight of incould 

fear lest the condemnation of his policy proceeding froit^etter 
high a quarter should afford encouragement to the robelsVng 
weaken the attachment of the native tributaries. As soon tot 
he ascertained that the despatch had not produced that result h\r 
was calm. He could not help seeing that it was designedly im At 
pertinent, that it was intended to provoke him to resign." Con\a 
scions of the rectitude of his motives and of the soundness of^ 


his views, he laughed at the pettiness of the display. In his 
calm and statesmanlike answer he sought neither revenge nor 
triumph. But both soon came to him. The news that Lord 
Ellenborough had been hoisted uith his own petard, the receipt 
of Lord Derby’s almost imploring letter not to resign, followed 
the insulting missive with a rapidity almost startling. 

Towards the men who served tinder him. Lord Canning dis- 
played generosity, kindness, and forbearance. He 
knew that in many departments ho had been badly 
^d^EuSorfi ko would rather bear the burden himself 

natc?'™ ' Iktin dismiss the incapable minister. But so low 
did ho rate the abilities of the men about him, that 
when ho had resolved to appoint Mr. Edmonstone, till then his 
Foreign Sec’utary, to be Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
"West Provinces, he cast his eyes far from the men surrounding 
him to select a successor to that official. He had actually re- 
solved to offer the post to Herbert Edwardes when the publica- 
tion by that officer of a letter, violently polemical, caused him 
to reconsider his resolve. For the moment he was cast back 


upon the clique about him, but finally he made an admirable 
choice in Colonel Durand. 


Judging Lord Canning’s conduct after his anival at Allah- 
The loft ^had, it is difficult to find a fault in it. He was 
^ndcd ’ then the lofty-minded English gentleman, the trained 
Mnticman skilful statesman. Every daj’^ made it . more 

the trained clear that the mistakes of the Calcutta period, 
Biatesman. tnistakes which have been fully recorded in these 
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volumcS) wore duo to tho iaexpoiienco of a generous nature 
guided by men whom bo bad been told to look upon as masters 
of tho situation, but who were in fact hopelessly ignorant 
and incapable, That Lord Canning came to know this him- 
self was evidenced by tho generosity ho displayed, after the 
mutiny hud been quelled, to those who had ventured to express 
very boldly their disagreement with his policy of 1657. 

But, if Lmd Canning was to ho admired from tha time of his 
aiTivai at Allahabad, Lord Elphiustone desoivcs 
tho fullest meed of praise that can be aceoided to 
liira from the very liirst. Lord Eiphinstonc possessed 
this advantage over Lord Canning — his provions experience in 
India had given him a thmongh knowledge of the country and 
tho pGojdo. ^yhcn the mutiny broke out at Miruth 
he arw it as it really was; be saw that it was rro , 

isolated outbreak, no local diseonteut, but part aud Micstwiiuf 
parcel of an organised robellioa which had its main 
roots, indeed, in tho North West Provinces, but the 
development of which, especially in tho dircrjtion 
of Bombay, was certain, unless it could bo prcmrptly stopped. 
Lho Bombay Presideuoy, in fact, wth an army partly recruited 
from Oudh, and coiupoacd mainly of a cou glome ration of 
Manitha states, was in a peculiar degiue susceptible. Lord 
Blphin stone understood the situation at once. Ho dealt udth 
it in a manner possiblo only to a statesmau of high and lofty 
courage, of clear intellect, and of far-seeing views, d’lie idea 
of waiting for the mutiny within his own bordeiu, if, indeed, it 
over oeciirrod to him, came only to be promptly rejecteil. To 
mass the greatest number of men on the decisive point of the 
scene of action — that Napoleouic motto became at once his 
guiding principle. Bor that purpose ho denuded 
his own Presidency, highly sensitive as it -was, of 
Eurnpean tioops, and desjtatched them, as fast as he a’i'cn«. -- 
could force them to move, to the threatened poiuta 
outside of it. He, too, like Loul Canning, had colleagues in 
Ids govornmont, but hero again Ids previou-) cxpcrienci' saved 
him from tho mislakes wldch marred Lord Canning’s arlminis- 
tration during tlio first seven months of tho luufinja Knowing 
his counsellors thoroughly, ho listoncil to tiiom with courtesy — ■ 
but he acted on his own oonvictioua. To tho men wiio were 
tho iristrumonts of his poHc}' ho gave the most complete and 
generous confidence. How largo was Ids tru&t when he oueu 
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f;:ivc H Air. Forjctt a evidence. Air. Prcfo in Sindh, 

Air, SctmnKarr und afferwards Colonel Le Ct. Jacoh 
in. the son them Alaiathd countr)% Air. John Ho'-c 
i.nrMiitii'ii in Sntarah. and Colonel Alalculin, aie instances of 

FuHsntliiitr'f . , , ,,,, . -1 r n u- 

a similar import, \\ hen, in spite ot all his measures 
to keep the inntiuj from Eombay hv a ]iolicy of oilhnsive 
derence. the j'xtison orept in .and infected the TC_gimonts of the 
regular army in the sonthorn Alai.Uha countrTj hoir vigorous, 
how deeiilcd is hi.s policy ! 'Vi"o see hero none of 
na quick hesitation, of tlie half-hearted ness, tho halting 

between two extreme-^, wnicli onableci tho mutinous 


jegimonts of h.imijnir to disturb all the plans of the Govorn- 
meiit and to imperil tlio safety of tho empire. Promptly, 
without .an honi’s delay, Lord Elphinstono sent Jor tho fittest 
man at his disjvisal and told liim to go to Kolhapiir and at all 
C(ists quell the mnliny, Lo Grand Jacob wont and disarmed 
tho rebellious Sipahia, How Lord Eljdiinstono wa-s occasionally 
thwarted by men not immediately under bis orders has been 
sljown in tlio caso of AVoodburn, But Ins firmnes,s was 2 ’'roof 
even agnin.st up^msition of this description, and, afier some 
A^'^}ltiollS delay, Jio carried out his policy'. 

Only tho ■'0 who have enjoyed the inhdlogo of reading his 
voluminous corrcspondcnco during 18d7-58 can 
form an idea of tho romarkublo por,S[)icacity wliicli 
characterised Lord Elph in. stone’s views on over}' 
point connected nith the stiiriiig events of tho.^o 
years. The strong and tlio weak points of a case, lltc true 
pokey to he pursued, tho piojicr time for putting it in action, 
when to willihold tho blow, when i-0 strike, tlic reasons for 


leithholdiug or for sti iking, arc* laid down in clear and vigorous 
language? in his lettons heading them after the ovoiit, it 
seems mar'-cllous. hon- :t man standtiig alone should Jiavc 
judged Ko clearly, so tnily. Alauy of tlio military movements 
which tended to the pacification of tho country had their fiist 
inspiration from Lord Eljihinstonc, and the smallest of the 
taid\ tiihutos that can he paid him is tiiis — that no man in 
India contiibntcd so much as ho contributed to check (lie 


mutiny at its oiitsot ; no man contributed more to dominate it 
after it had ri:Ien to its gi'oalcst height. 

In the glory of the vichiry, amid tiic bestowal of wcil-meiltcd 
rewards fur military bciwiees, the gieat deserts of Loid ielpliin- 
stene received hut small iiotico from the [lubhc. But it is a 
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roin.'irlra'ble fact tliat after the death of Sir Homy Lawrenco 
he Tiacs noaiinated by three successive vSccretavics of 
State — by Mr. Y eniou vSmilli. by Tjonl HUcnboiough, FJpiiin-' 
.and by Loid Stanley — to bo successor to Lord aptrfmr-j in- 
Canning in tbe event; of a vacancy occutTing in 
tlie office of Governor-General. It now becomes ricRorst.iK' 
the duty of tbe historian to place him on tbo lofty 
pedestal to which his gieat sendees and his pure Canntn: 
and noble character entitle him. 

The southern Presidency was never invaded by the mutinous 
spirit. But not the less is a large share of credit 
duo to its governor, Loid Harris. The responsibility 
which weiglied upon this nobleman was very great indeed. 
The immunity of Jladras depended upon tlio loyalty of the 
ICizam, and, at the outset, the Ifizam had much to approheiid 
from his oivn people. It was in the height of the crisis that 
Lord H arris denuded his own Presidency to send troops to 
Haidnriibhd, and it cannot be doubted but that their opportune 
arrival tended greatly to the pacification of the hbzdm’s 
dominions. The formation of the Kamthi column, of lYhitloek’s 
force, of the brigade which fought under Carthew at Kanhpur, 
the despatch to Bengal of the regiments which kept 
open tlio grand irunlc road in western BiJiar and 
which aftei'warde co-operated against Kunwav Singh, and Lthiuii’. 
of the tioops ivho rendered good service in C’hutia 
Hflgpur, testify to the energy, the forcisight, the devotion of the 
Governor of jlladrns. He used all the resources of his Presidency 
to crUi-h outside the rebellion which never penetrated within 
bis own borders. 

Of other actors in tbo rise, progress, and suppression of tbe 
rebellion I have wTitten in tlie body of this history, 
not always, perhaps, in as full detail as theii- 
splendid services demanded, but, I would fain hope, incniiiUii> 
in full proportion to tho^scope and lequirenients of 
tbo work intrusted to me. It may bo that some 
ineidoiila liave escaped mo. I shall regret it much should such 
prove to lie so, for my chief anxictj* lias been to render full 
justice to every man. This, at least, I may say. that, liowover 
incnhciively tbe History of thesupjircssinn of the Indian ilTutiiiy 
may have been told, the character of oui conntrjmieii mu.st he .‘■een 
to emerge from tho tmrjhle ordeal oflSoT-riS in a form ihnt v ouhl 
gratify the most e.vaetiug Weare, fortunately, as a nation, 
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nccnstomccl tr> ‘•ncccs? in the hold, hut on no occasion in out 
history lia.s the newo and fii>re of our tvoo}iSj tho foiLHudu mid 
maniinci^s of our conntiynieu of all lanks, been more con- 
spicTunis — offen in ilio fnco of death itself, and under circum- 
stances which would have seemed, to jll^tify despair. But witli 
life they never dGS}iaired. The3’’ endured all that had to ho 
endured, with a patienen and cheerfulness never to be surpassed, 
and sought victoiy when it was ]iosbiblG with a determination 
l)efore wliich the strongest opposition Iiad to yield. And in all 
tliis they -were sustained and animated hy our country' women, 
who, in poM'ionsanil under trials to 'wliich few gently-nnrJnred 
w'omen have heen subjected, showed all tho noblest and most 
lovable aspects of svoiuan’s cliaraotor. Tho Iligtaiy of the 

Indian Mutinj’’ is, in fact, a record of /-.r +!,„ 

qualities for ■which Englishmen ha 
qualities wliich have enabled the inln 
in the Atlantic to accnniiilato tbo no 
in the world, and which, so long as th 
their descendants, will enable them st 
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APPENDIX A. 

(Pages 138-42,) 

Ik addition to the fact stated at page 138 that Madhava Kao, Kdo of 
Ivirwi, wais only iiinD years old vdien the tnutiny broke out, and that the 
TTioney ]iaid for the maintenance of the Baudras Temples liad Iwen nlteiiatai 
before lie sat on the gadi,and therefore never formed part of Ins estate and 
could nut he liable to seizure, whatever lie might do, it may be added tliat 
at the time of the Jlutitiy ilie Government of India ajipioiriteil a Special 
Commissioner, Jfr. K. 0, Jrayne, to inquire into the conduct of iladli.^va 
Kdo, ami tliat that Commissioner fulJy absolved him from all blame 
(vide his re|iort, dated September 8, ISaS) 

Not only so, but the same gentleman gave a special certificate to the 
Ke gent of Kirwi (who u as also trustee of the Bamirab Temples), dated 
Tebranry ‘i, 1859. A cojiy of that, document, now before me, states: 
“Kam Chaudni Bum, Paiiidsay, has always Ixirnc a liigh cbanicter lor 
loyalty and respectability during the Mutiny of 1857- Being a relation 
of the Kirwi PesliWi'i, lie was ] bleed m a diflicidt position, and discharged 
Ids cIuL}" both towards the British Government and towards Ids master 
iiKist faithfully, at the risk of his life, .and with fr.ank and open loyalty to 
Govomment. It wna he who saved tho life of Mr. Cockcretl, joint' 
magistrate of Kirwi. Though he has at present frankly tcfuscl anv 
reward for his loyal and faithful services, yet lie must bo well paid 
whenever lie stands in need." This was signed by Mr. F. 0. Mayne. Yet 
the reward Edm ChandtA Kdm receded was the pillage of tho Bandras 
Temples of ■which he was trustee. 

There is thus complete evidence tliat a Special CommiKiioner evonerated 
Mnilljava Kdo from all hlamc, and gave a certificate of loyalty to his 
ad riser; wc have the non-age of the Edo, and the fact that the Temple 
money had been seized by tlie Government two years before the Jilutmy ; 
and yet wc are asked to believe that nil these somures toc-k place in co'u- 
fccquenco of the Kao's relicilion. 

With refereuco to tlie stntiment made in the first edition that General 
IVldtlock found in the j\a)ace-yard of Kirwi more than forty pieces of 
cannon, an immense quantity of shot, shell, and provder, itc,, a friend, who 
has investigated the subject of the Kirwi f raged}', writes me as follows: 
" As to the st-atoincnt made by Whitlock and repealed by you about tlie 
actiio gun factories and powder mills ,and stands of arms, the whole is a 
shameless he put forward to warrant the grant of prize imincy. That 
'lucky ’ column hud a keen scent for booty. Listen to a few words of 
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tnitli. On the fienth of Ycnfual: TJaf>, the G(h July, tli'i 

KL=;i(lont, wTUt to Kirwi, dt'^ landed all the foice^ there, and carried ai\ay 
all the weapons of war. A firudcnt, thouj;ii dcs\>ot]c, nso vra-^ made of the 
eliatige of rnj to di-arm tln’a patty native State. The agent to tlie 
Government of India had full information of all that avas i^oing on at 
Kirwi np to the outbreak of tlic iliitiny. Is it consistent with common 
bcnsc to Fuppo‘=e that a petty State hko Kirwi could cstablisli gun 
foundricf. anti jwwdcr mannfacroiics during the shoit period of thohlutiny V 
Xo money, iioveicr vo-st, and no hatred, however bitter, could pos'^ibly 
create such tliin"^, without the time nocc^-pary foi their cstahlwluneut. 
Your military knowledge v. ill inalio the tnoristroiis iinpudonco ni 
YliitlockV esscrticin nioie apjarent to you than it can he to mo. ]I< 
jirobably scraj^ed together a lew old relics and cmiosities, with a few 
mutineers* guns and iielts — bundredsof wliieh must liavcbcennvailablo at 
such a time — and on the like trnmpcrj'- the lie must have been built up.” 

I give tills statement for ivhat it i.s worth. To me it seems that there 
wa^, nt least, great exaggeration in "Whitlock’s narrative ; and that there 
Were no grounds whatever for treating the Kao of Kirwi as an enemy to 
bo 2 )lnudcred. 


APPENDIX B. 
(Page 200.) 


Translation rP'rantia Topi's Voluntary Deposition or Statement taken in 
Camp ilusbairi on the 10th of Ajrril, 1859, in presence of llajor 
hlcadc, commanding Field Force. 

hlv namois Tbntil Topi ; my fathers name is Pfmdurang, inhabitant of 
dolii-Pargauab, Patoila-Zilhb, Nauar. lain .a resident of Jhtluir. I am 
alout forty-fjvo jTars of age, in the service of NAnd SAbih in the grade of 
comiianion or aulr-ilc-c,imp. 

In the month of May 18.17 tho collector of Kaiihpur sent a noth of the 
bdlouing purport to the Nand Sahib at Bithur, vik. that he begged him 
(tlie Naii.i) to fonvard his wife .and children to Mngland. Tiie N;ind 
conpented to do so , and four days nftcnNnrds tho collector avTOtO to him Pj 
bring his troops and unns with liim from Bithur (to Kfiiihpnr). I went 
with the Nund and .aijuut one Imiidrcd Sipubis and three hundred match- 
lo'jkincn and tuo giius to tlie collcctoi’.s limise at Kaulipur. 91)0 colleclor 
was then in the intrenchnient, and nut in his liou'-e. ITc rent ns word to 
nanain, and wc stopiwd at his hmiHo during tho night. 'Jim eidlectoi 
came m the morning and told tho Ndtid to occupy his own liome, winch 
nasin Kdiib]>ur. Wc aernrdmgly did so; v,c nanaiued tbero four days, 
and the gfuttleiiinn said it n.a‘; forfun.aie we, liml come I o his aid, ns 1 lie 
Sip ibis bad Isjcomc disolffdicnt, and that he would apply to the general 
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in our behalf. He did so, and the general uTotc to Agra, whence a reply 
came that arrangements would be made lor the pay of our men. Two 
days after\\ards tlic tlireo regiments of lufautry and the 2nd light cavalry 
surrounded us and imprisnued the Ndni and my.sclf m the Treasury', ami 
piundemd the magazine and Treasury of orcrythmg they contained, 
leaving nothing in either. Of the treasure the Sipahis made over two 
lakhs and eleven thousand rupees to the Ndnd, keeping tiieir omi sentries 
over it. 'The Kdnii Avas also under chaige of thes-c sent lies, and the Sipaliis 
who W'crc with us also joined tlio rcliela. iUter tliis the whole army 
tnarcbed from tliat place, and the rohels took llie Xaua Sdliih and my.self' 
and all our aitendants along with tliem. and said, “ Come along to Dchh.” 
Having gone tlnee coss from Kdnhpiir, the Nani Sahib eaid that, as tho 
daj' was far spent, it avus better to halt there then, and to march on tho 
fohoiving day, 'ITey ngrewl to this and halted. In the morning the 
AA'hole army told lum (the Niini) togoAAith them toAA'nidh D'’li!{. Tho 
Nani refused, and the anny then saiA “Come A\*jtli us to Kinlipur, and 
fightthere.** The Nani objected to this; but they Avmilii not ntteml to him, 
and sa, taking him with them as a piasoucr, they Avunt toAvardt Kdnhpilr, 
and fighiing cummonced there. The fighting coutmued for twenty-four 
days, and on the twxnty-fourth day the general raised the flag of peace, 
and the lighting ceased. The Nana got a female who bad been cajiturcd 
before to write a note to General Wheeler to this cilvct, that the Sipihls 
Avoiild not obey his orders, and that, if ho Avwhed, ho (tho Ndnd) wouhl 
get boats and convey him and those with bim in the intronchment as far 
as Allahdbad. An iinsAVcr came from the general that ho apprOA’cd of this 
arrangemeid, and the same evening the general sent tho Ndnd simietliing 
over one lakh of rujieos, and aAithuri'&l him to keep the amount. Tlie 
folloAAdng day I went .and got ready forty boat^, and, havung caused all the 
gentlemen, ladies, and children to get into the boais, I started them off 
to Allahabad. In the mcaiiAvbile the Avholc army, artillery included, 
having get ready, arrived at tho river Ganges, Tlic Sipdhis jumiwd into 
the AAtUerand commenced a massacre of all tlic men, wumcn, ami childrt.n, 
and set tho boats en fire. They destroyed thirty -nine boats. Une, Iioav- 
over, CEcaped as far as Kola Kankar, but AA'ns there cauglit and brought 
back to Kdnhpur, anil all un board of it de.slroyed. Foui days after this 
the Ndtid said be was going to Bithur to keep tlio anniversary of his 
mothcr’a dcMth ; tiicy (the Piji.ihis) alloAvcd him to go, and some of thmi 
also accompanied him. Having kept tho anniverBary, they' brouglit him 
back to Kdnhpur, and they took for tholr ]'ay tho money they' had first 
made over tn the Nand's charge, and made arrang* nients to fight against 
Husan Fatlquir, Avliete they' heard some Europeans had arrived from 
Allalidbad, and they told tho Nan.d to accompany tbeni there. 'J'iie Nand 
refused. I .and tliC Nand reniainC'! at K.auhpur, and sent JuAVala Parshad, 
Ids (the N-indk) agent, along AAitli them to Futlijjiir. HaAdng anit'eii 
there and been defeated, they retreated to Kaiihpfir, and the .nfures.cid 
Euroitcan force pressed them the Avholo way b> K.iubpur, when there wa? 
a battle for about tAvo liours, and the rebel aimv Ava‘: erfain defeated, and 
VOL. V. X 
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ran nway from K^nliptir* Under iliepe drciirastancca the and T Gctl 
to Bitiiur, arriving tiierc at midnight, and the rebel army followed iia, 
Tlio next lUEindiig the Kilni, taking Mine cash, Ac., with him, went to 
Fathpur. Tlio rebel army followed, and looted the place. Tlin Kdiia, 
Baid E;ahib, Edo Sdhib, and inypolf, witli all onr wivc=^, crosscnl the GanceR 
in boat?, and arrived at Fathpur intho Bakhnao territory, and put up with 
the Cbdodri Bliojial Singh. Some days passed, when the Bdnd Xativo 
Infanfry arrived at Sheordjpur, and wrote to the Ndnd to send tlicm Eome 
one to take thorn to linn. I went and told them that the Isdnd had sent 
for them. In tbe mcanwhilo the English army arrived, and tbe said 
12nil ngiment Xativc Infantry vent to Bithur, and fonglit there, I ac- 
companied the s.aid reiiimcnt, and, having been defeated, wc. lied from 
Bitbiir and cro^^sed the Ganges, and came to tlie Ndnd. Some days after, 
I received orders from tbo Ndnd to go to Gwdlidr, and to bring back with 
me to fight the English such of the contingent as were at Blorar. i^ccord- 
ing to Ids order, I went to }iIordr, and hrouglit back tbe contingent vdtb 
me to Kalpi. Tlio Ndnd had sent ids brother, the Bdld Sahib, to Kalpi, 
and, according to bis order, I went with the army to figlitaiainst Kaubfiur, 
leaving a smail force and magnzino at Kalpi, Having arrived at Kanhpur, 
tlicro was a battle winch lasted eleven day.s. After cloven days the rebel 
army was ilefeatcd, and wo all ran away, llic next day after this wo 
fought at Slicordjpur, and tlierc ah'O, having been defeated, wc ran away, 
haying witli us fifteen guns (including ono horse-artillcry gun). 1 and the 
Bdld Sdhib and the Edo Sdbib, who had been sent by the Ndnd toKdnhpiir, 
all cros'icd the Ganges at Ndnd Mdu-ki-Ghat. Wc remained at a place 
called Kherd for the night. I got orders from the Ban Sdhib to go and 
take charge of tbo small force and magazine left at Kalju, in obedience to 
which I wont there. After my arrival at Kalpi, I received orderc; from 
tlie Ndnd to go and attack Chirklidri, and that the Edo Sdhib should bo 
.=Ecnt after mo. Accouiingly I, with nine hundred Sipdhis, two hundred 
ca^ airy, and four guns, went to Chirklidri, and fighting commenced. Four 
days afterwards the Edo Sdhib came to Kalpi. I fought at Chirklidri for 
eleven days, and took it. I took twenty-Jbur guns and three lakhs of 
rupees from the Edjah. Tlic Edjalis of Bunpur and Shdhgarh, and Hewdn 
Despat and D.I'dat Singh, the Kiichnd,\d Khanvdid, and a great rratlioring 
of people joined me there at this time. I received a note fioin tbe Queen 
of dliaiLsi to the effect that she w.as waging w.ar with tlic EnropcanK, and 
begging me to come to her aid. I reported tlie news In tlic Edo Sdhib at 
Kalpi, The Edo oaine to Jaipur, mid gave mo jxirniission to go to tlio 
a.-sibtaucc of the Queen of Jlidnsi. Accordingly T went to JlidnsI, and 
baited at Barna Sdgar. There Edjah Mdn Singh G.arao and joined me. 
The next day, about a mile from Jlidnsi, the whole of our army had a 
fight ivitli the English army. At this time wc had twenty-two tliout'and 
men and tucnty-clcht guns. In this battle wo were defeated. A jiart of 
the rebel army, with four or five guns, fied to Kalpi, and T went to iho 
s.inic place, rut Bh.dnderi and Kunch, with two hundred Slpdljis. The 
Queen of Jlidn^Ei anived there tbo Mme evening as myrclf, and liegccd 
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file Jlio Sdliib to give her nn army that eho might go and fight. The 
following niorniDg tbo Bio Sdtiib ordered a mrado of all tba troopa, ami 
told me to accompany the Queen to battle. Accordingly I, witb a force, 
accompauied the Queen, and there was a battle at Kunch which lasted 
till noon. Wo were again defeated, and fled, and I fil'd to “Obirki,” 
which is about four miles from Jalaiir, and where my parents were. The 
Queen of Jhdnei and the force which fled with, licr arrived at Kalpi. The 
Rdo had a battle afterwards at KaJpf and was defeated, and ho and 
his wliolc army arrived at Gopilpnr; we all marched thence towards 
Gwiliar. Wc had one day's fight with hlahdrAjah Sindhli, and defeated 
him. Three days afterwards all Siadhid’s army joined the Hdu Sdhib, and 
’ T". .1 . through Amarch and Bat id (the 

■ ! ' ' ■ Is, pay WTis distributed to the 

army. Jidm tiao ijovmd wns also with us. Some days afterwards the 
Englisli army arrivtxi at Gwdlidr from Kalpi, .and a force also came from 
Sirpur. Fighting again took placo, and continued for four or five days, 
during vhich the Jhdnsi Edni was hilled. Ram Rdo Govmd had her 
cori\':e burnt, and we wero all defeated and fled, taking twenty-five guns 
vith us. We reached Jdurd-Allpiir and remained there during the mght. 
Tfiie next murning ws were attacked, and fought for an hour and a half. 
We fired five shots, the English army fired four shots, and wc then ran 
ofl’, leaving all our guns. We crossed the Chnmbal, and reached Tonk vifi 
Sirimuthia. Tlie Nawdb of Took fought with iw, and we took four guns 
from him. With these guns wo proceeded to Bldlward vtd Mahdipur and 
Indrag.uh. Wo wore there attacked by the Engli''h furco, and I fled 
during the night, accompanied by my army and guns. At that time I 
had wglit or nine thousand men and four guns with me. Wc all j-tro- 
cc'cded to .a 






halted theru 

alter proceedinn about ono muo, tiic ivmnisii army amvea, ana an action 

f-,-. *vl -»-.l liT" o_i'' i-' 

tUUlL IT iM-lL" VUL AVXii. tlU't X. MtHl iX6 I L 

(The Nan lih of Bandah, who had come I'.ith ms from Kalpi, and the Nawab 
of Kumona, who had ioined us at Indurki, were both with ua.) On our 
arrival at Batan fighting commenced lictwcen us and tho Bijah of that 
place; tve conquered, and got possession of all tlie Bdjnh’s guns and 
inagaKinos, and surrounded Ims palace, in which he w.as. fi'iie next day I 
went and told tho Bdjah to give some money to jxi}'' the expenses of mj' 
army. ETc said he could give toe five lakhs of rupees, hut not more. I 
retunied and told the Bio Baliib this. The next day tho Ihio Sahib .'cnt 
for tho Bijah and demanded Iw^enty-five lakhs from him. The Bajah 
declared ho could not give more than five lakhs; hut, after somo dtscUEdoii, 
it was settlal tli.at lie sliould pay fifteen Inkhs. The Bujali said be would 
go to his palace .and scud tins sum. He went accordingly, and scut two 
and a quarter lakhs iu cash, and promised that the rest should follow. By 
the lu’vt day he had jiaid np five lakhs. 

Traaiii AU, Wirdi-major 6ih Iidcgular Cavalry, ill-trcated tlio Baiah 
very much, and flic latter fled during the night. We rcniaiurd there live 
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dnjT, nnd i=siicd throe months’ pay to our tn’Ops the rnte of thirty 
rnpo'"^ eacli nnt] tu'cho ntpfn.-i> to er.ch foot-soldior per 

\Vc tlioTi innrcltc'ii for 3iroQj, t, iking oightcoa gnn'i with us. On re.ioli- 
jtig Biligp.rlt tlic nrmy cnnio up nml attacked u'^. Wc left our 

pmis end fcl, :in(i re'tchtd Siron] via Niia Kihu Wc haltoil at Siroii] 
Gt^ht ^lay-i, ntuk haviu'^ taken four guns from tiie Tonk NawAbk agent at 
Sirou], ue prt’ucoikd thence to I'-figluir. On arrival there we dctuartLicil 
^upjditp, hut the tsigarh people uimhl not give them. We therefore 
attacked isagarli, and pluniiereu it. The fnlloumg d.ay wc Imlted, and 
lliu kaliib told iro to go to Cdi.auddri,.ind that he would emne Uiiind 
hy Tfd Bahat. I accordingly aatnt to Ehanduri, und WiG Ikdo 3;'diih 
came to Lalitpur from (or by) “JViI Bihat. On luy icachitig Clmiiderf, 
four sliotsuero first Jlrcd on us from iho fort. ii Inch wo .attacked nml 
f 'light with Sindh Ill’s agent. Aftoi three ua3'.s wo m arched from 
Ch.-indi'ri tnn.ard^; Mangrauli, taking nitii us eleven guns, vi::., seven 
nltieh ue iiad broiiglit from I'-dg.arli and the four we load got from Sironj. 
t'n our marcli tu Jhmgi.uili, v.v met the Ihiglish annta Shots were fired 
for a ‘■fort time, uJu-n uo left all our gtms and fled. (Of the ekuon guns 
five ucre with mo and fiv wiih tlie Ikm S.-lhih. I lost my five iu this 
fight, hut the llilo ).ept has siv). 

(XoTK. — It uonld njipcar tli.at tlic Ikio w.as not in this action.) 

I rcf.chc'l .Jaklduu, aud the ne'ct day went to Svdtaupur, where the Bdo 
Pdidii .ah" arnved. After tJirocd.yvs fiic RiigJisIi fiirco arrived, aud the 
Ikiu S.ihii) iwik Ills army to <7al:laim (.alwiit fue miles from Lalifpur), and 
some firing to'd; place there. I was not I'rcw'ut in this fight. The BfiO 
Sdiiib n turned to Lalitpur, .and the following d.\v proceeded to Kajunfi 
(mn miles from Sult.anjusr) and haltnl tliere. 'i’lic next diij' the English 
aims came up just- ns u>' were going to mareh, aud .an action cotnmencisl 
wiiit !i ia'-Ted .an hnur and a half. We tlien left all niir guns and fleii, and 
reach'd Till Bahat. A'e lialuA tliere, and the following d.yv went to 
daltlaiin, aii'l th'ncc to ,a village c-allcdl taw. th, tsvelve miles distant, where 
we stopped. Wc there hc.anf Uiat the lhigli-.lL ann^' was cotiuiig to uur- 
pl^^'J us, and niarchexl at night. The Englisli force came up in t!ic morn- 
mg, ami our .army becanic sejurated. I accotnp.anic-d the Jhlo fiiliih, mal 
wv jiri'ceMte'i, j'ei Ihijg.'irh, mid cros-ed the Narbada, .and got to Kag.lun 
Blits rfJ Ivamliila. The troops wlio were wltli ii.s humod the Govern- 
immt tliami * and bungaujw at Knndulih The }5;lo Sahilt forbad tlieirduing 
to, but thgv wuuid not obey him. This was about four luotiths ago. At 
Kai'uhin ll'Lti'- ihere wemfomc of Holl.m’s troojis — one imTidre<l and foity 
tawtirs, one comj>arjy of infantn', .and two guns. Tiictc wu forced lo jom 
us, and tojk them with iis when v.e marched the following dav tow.trds 
GipT.'iT, ero^^'ing the high road whvrethe toh'grajdi-wirc nm. Tiieftiuolnf- 
blade the wire and plundered fcvcn iiaclteries whicli were on the, ruad 
pLoc'vsiing witti Goremment propertj' tou.ards Gwi'diilr, and scired the 
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anrl cJiauIcidars * who wtjre vritli ihc hackeriix^, and took them 
with. them. Some of the chaiJddArg belrmging to the chanhi wore handed 
by them We there iiift the high road and -proceeded wcatward. The 
nest day Me More surprised by the English foicoj and leaving oiir two 
gLins, ive fltd, anil reached the Karbadii. An ofiicer, witli a hundred men, 
M^as on the opposite hank. Oiir force commenced to cros^, and this ufRcer 
ami parly of .‘^an-irs ran ufT. Tim pJimdcred a Vidane rheie caJJed Chikld, 
and inaiched thence at midnight. After proceeding thirty -four miles, -we 
hailed at Ilnjpiir.l The nost day -wc took three tljonsind nine hundred 
rupees and three horses from tho lldjaii of that jdace, and from it -went on to 
Giioti Udaipur. ITio folloMnng day the EngHsli force wiirprised ns; Gome 
of fhern weie hilled, and some of ours. From Chota Udaipur mc vmnt on 
to Ueogarh Bdri, and our army became separated. There was jungle at 
that place, and I halted there two days. Our troops ha-mnghecn collectfd 
again, -we started, and M'eut to Ban^wdrl Our men idundcrcd there 
sixteen or seventeen camel-loads of cluth (some of Ahmndahad) belonging 
to a n-Luhdjan t which they found thoie. \Vc thence went to iSalemar, and 


I called on Kaisar Bingli, agent foi the Udaipur Rajah, to fumisli ns tvith 
supplies. He sent us some, and the "" \ , . ■ i- i . -i-i 

the intention of going to Udaipur. . • . _ 

of the Englisli force, and retraced ou , « ’ ■’ ■ : 

there tevo days, and then pioceedod to Partabgarh, where m'C fotigbt for 
trvo hours with a body of English troops -u'hich liad come from himach. 
Ahmt 8 o'chcck r.AC. we ran ofl, and pioceedcJ about sLx miles to the east 
(if Maridesar, and halted there. ^Ye then went on to Ziiapdr, making 
threo stegt'S cr, tojitc. An English force surprised us there, and ire Uero 
again smprised hy another force at Chapra Barhd. TVo fled tlicncc lo 
habargaih, the agent of the Kota Rnj.O), at unich place nine shots Merc 
fired at us from guns. moved out ot raiiuc, and halted there dining 
the night; and the Iiao S.iluh sent RhalJar iSannd Khun to cafl Raj.ali. 

JifitLi SiiigUi IlVjO fl.ij.-iA CUiTru JuLi ."vCOiTipWi’it'CV'J 115- C,C. jAw Ji.ij Si'lAvl', 

myself, and our foice — to a place about two miles from PmOn, M’hery we 
halted, We remained there two days, and on the third went on to a placo 
about eight miles lieyond Kilwari, wli'iso name I do not remember. 
Kajah Mdn Singh accompanied iw as f.rr ns a nver uluch ivo cros^^eil 
cn route, and tlieu left ns, iYc made two stage.' thence to Indragarh; and 
l'’irm;shflh, with the Khds llisdla (bodyguard) and 12th Irregulars, met ub 
tharo. Tile next day we w'cut on, making tu'o stages to He was, which is 
fourteen miles from Jaipur. Tiie Enghsii force surpriBcd ns there; some 
men on Ixith sides rverc killed, and, flying thence toMwrds Idarwar, we 
reached a yiiiage about thirty koss from ilirwilr, whose name I do not 
remomher. At 4 o'clock t’lat night tve were surprised by the ^English 
force, and the 12th irregular cavalry scp.-ir-ated from thcRdo SdhiVs anny. 


* “CJmrmisU’a belted ufJondant or nicEscngi'r CJianlndiir,” a watch 
man. “ Chuukij’ a i^‘'t, in this bonto ; sKo a chair. 
f “irabajati,’' bunker, merrbnnt,— tf li. ItX. 
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The next cl:iv Th^kur Xarnynn Sin^h, Ajit Singli, uncle of M.'in 

Stniih, nnd Tlifiknr Gangd Singh joincil n*; at that place (? to wliich the 
B do k army had fled J. They Vore coming in tliis’ (the t’ardn) ilirection. 

1 had been quarrelling rvith the Rdo Sahib all the rvay from DeogarliBin, 
and told him I could flee no longer, and that, nheiicvcr 1 raw im ojipor- 
tunityfor doine so, I slioiild leave him. The o]ipe>rtunily for doing so hero 
offered, and I left him and accompanied the (three) abnve-namcil parlies 
in tliib (the FarOn) direction. "When 1 left the Bdo Sahib hu had about 
.•^i.x thousand men witli him. But three men (two Bandits to c.iok my 
food and one saie) and three lior.scs and one tattii accom[xanicd me. Tho 
names of iho two Pandits were Bam Bdo and Nardyan, Tlic siU’s name 
was Gobi nd, but he left mo and ran off after coming two stages. 'We 
reached the Paruu jungle aud mat Rdjah llfan Sin^h. Ajit Suigli took 
leave of Ihljali htan Singh, and went to liis homo. Xarayan Singh and I 
remained with Biijali Lldn Singh. The Bajah said, “"Why did you leave 
your force ? A’'ou have not acted right iu so doing.’’ I replied tliiit I was 
tired of running awa}', <and that I would remain with liim whether I had 
done right or wrong. I heard after this that the Bao Sdlnh’s armj'- had 
gone to Patan. and thenco towards Stronj. I told Bdjah Jldn Singh I 
Would send a man to get intelligence of them, and he approved of my doing 
HO. I sent accordimily, and got information that llio Bdo Sahib was not 
there; but Iindm Ali, Wirdi-major, Firu’/.slifd), and the Ambapani-wfthv 
Xawiib, Adil Jituhammad, were there 'with eight or nine tliousand men. 
Imiim Ah', Wirdi-major of the 5th Irregular Cavalry, wrote to me to come 
and join tlicm, 1 had lost my maslerB (tlie Kuna's) Hcal, and hud another 
made up at Pardn. 

Wlicii J licard, as al>ove, from tlio fVirdi-major. I tent a man to Biljali 
Mfm Singh, wlio was at Mahudhi in Major Meade’s camp (Iio had then been 
there tliree day.s), to inform him tliut I liad received a note of this purport, 
and to ask him if 1 ahoidd gn or rouialn. IMjah jtT'in Siugli Jead co.osultrd 
me befoic giving himself u[) to Major Meado, nnd liad left one of Ins men 
with me, saying, “ Stop vherevor this man takes you.” Biljah Singh 
replied to my message that ho would come iu three days to suo mo, and we 
should then settle w'hat to do. 

lie came accordingly on the third day, at niglit, nnd sjiokc a great deal 
to me, and told me that lie had met Major Meade, nnd that liis disfiDAiiou 
wa-s go<'nk Mdien 1 as];ed Inm what he ndvi.scd — wlieLher I should go or 
remain — he Huid he would reply in tlic morning, I tlien went to sleep, 
and during the night Home of the Stp.lhjs of the Go-vernmeut cumo and 
sciuc-d me, and took me to Slajor Meade's camp. 

Signature of T/mtid Torn, 

Agent of the Kand Sdhib. 

Qn‘?twn Uj Major JScade. — ^U-avc you made thi.s Klatcrncnt of year own 
free will and witlioiit cominilsirm y and hti'^ any prom me lH;cn made, orliojic 
held out to yon, to induce you to give it ? 

vlasiar.— 1 have, of my own free wUl, caused this statement to bo 
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written ; nnti no one iiap forced me to do so, or held out hope or pronuaoof 
any sort to induce mo to do m. 


wu, 

VJl XJl. 1>*U| 


Signature of Tdutid Topi, 

Agent uf the Nana Sahih 


(Signed) GangtoParsliad Afunshf, Hfeada's Horeo. 
Euhhuidi Naib-Ivamdiir of Sipri. 


The aeovc deposition or itatcincnt was made hythc prisoner TantiaTojd 
in my preaeuce on tho loth of April, ISoh, at Gamp iliiriiairi, of his ov.'n 
voluntary act and milioui conipulsiou of any sort, or prumire made, or hope 
held out to him as ati inducement to make it. 

(Signed) E. J, JIeape, Major, 

Commanding Picld Torcc. 

Certified that the rihove is a true and correct translation of the onginal 
de^iosiUon or confession of Tdntia Topi appended hereto. 

(Signed) J. J. M. GjubOK, Lieutenant, 

Adjutant Meade’s Horse, 

(Truo copy) 

(Sigucd) E. MnADE. 


APPENDIX C- 
(Page 271 .) 

Till A L oE Tan ex-Kikq or DEnni. 

Tan Judgc-Advocato-G-eneral then addressed the Court as follows;— 

CEETitEiiEa, — It w-Wi li(j my object, in the present address, to colh'ct 
the different facts wlpcli have been ehcited in the course of these proceed- 
ings, and to furiush them to you, as far as possible, in the order in v.diich 
they originally occurred. Our mverii^ation has invohed ingniry over ri 
period of several moiii,hp, when rebdimn was r.im}iant in this city ; and J 
trust wc have succeeded In tracing, with considerable minuteness, many of 
the different events ns they evolved themselves during tlic time tfi v;liih]i 
1 havu reib'n'U'i. rodcuif, huvu nut i.nL Cal’S dnuf, or (lo 

sliould only have accomplished whnt might, I think, he tennod the lenpt 
imjwrlant lart of cur duties. In immediate connection with the 
elicited are tlm charges on which the prisoner lias been an algncd; and, 
tlmiigh his former ic,nh and royalty will doubtless add Eoiiiewhat of tein- 
;['(Onty impoitance Icj the verdict which you will this day he called ujion to 
record, yet whether u be one of acquittal or conviction, it must, I imagnji;, 
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prorc lipht in tlic Enbnrc uhrii n_::^ninst tlinpo more inoii'^trous 

3X>inib to ^vbicli imicli eticiuiun 1 ms b'jin, imd for o lonjr time will stii] 
K', directed, I, of course, allude to tho either remote or 

iinmcilLuc, v.duch gave rise to a revolt unpamllcled in tlio annals of 
Iriutory, either for the savager}’ mhicli has lx;on its distingui'^tiing feature, 
or for tlio bu(hleimc>s nitli avliich element'^, hitherto deemed titterly dis- 
cordnnt on the score of religion, Imam niiih'd thfinsclvcs in a coininun 
crus:\dc against ri faith ’ahicii, as regards the inhabitants of this country, 
vrhethcr Muhammadan or Hiiidn, urns certainly a most nnaggressivc one. 1 
fear, liouovcr, tlie subject is stiil but iinjierftclly elucidated, and I may, 
jjcrlmpsj Ihj m error in attributing to a reiigiorm influence a movement 
T.’hicb, after all, miy jirovc to have been merely a |joliticai one; a struggle 
of the natives for jmiImt and jilnce, by the oxjmismii from the country of a 
people alien in religion, m blood, in colour, m habits, in feelings and in 
every thing. Whatmer tlm final ofdninn on this subject may be, the 
questions v.-hicb, as far as I am aware of, have not ns yet fouml a satisfac- 
tory’ solution, are, by what circumstances vas this mo^t atrocious revolt, 
with its series of mn-'aores, brought about, and wlio were its prime 
original instigators? I feci auro the members of this Court will join with 
me in deeming that our jirocecdings do not funiish a full and complete 
fi’iswcr to such r[ucstions; and why do they not? I behevo it is simply 
owing to the circuniptancc that .any merely local ina'e.stig.rtinn must bo in- 
adequate to collect evidence from the different quarters and sources, which 
are no doubt available olsmvhere. We may still, however, hopo that oiir 
cfTurts tm this paint have not been fruitless or unavailing ; if we cannot 
congratulate ourselves on an entire success we may pcrhai-s bo allowed 
credit fur a ncir apjiroach to it. Few, I imagine, will pern so tbceO volu- 
nrinuus jiroci'caings without coming to the conclusion that iutriguc.s .and 
cutisp)m<y liavo loiig buen rife at this fostering court of Dclilb Jnsignifi- 
cant ami cuntcmptible jw to any outward show of qH.nver. it would appear 
that this po'^se'jsor of more nominal royalty has ever hocti looked ujwm by 
liluhammadan fanaticism ns tlio head and culminating star of its f.iith. In 
Iiirii liave still been centred liio hopco .and aspi nations of unllimrs. Tliey 
linsc looked uj) tn bira as tho ”£00100 of honour, and, more than this, ho 
Ims proved the rallying jfoinlnot only to Muhammadans, but to tbonsatids 
of others with whom it was sujqwiM’d no Ivjnd of fanatical union cotild 
jsj'^sihly Ikj cstalili-^hcd. To liirow tlm fullest light on a Hubjeet like tins 
is not the i^orl; of a day or of a mmitb. 'J'lmc, tiio great ruvealer of 
fccret-i, Will don 1)1 less, foiukt or later, l.ay bare the Fjirings from wliieh a 
si Train of so miicli evil and misory baa flowed ; hut, till then, we must bo 
content w ith sucli views as our prc-wnt investigation afTonh;, That we 
liavo been able to unravel niany of the secret werhmga of the conspirator? 
will, I briievc, he conceded; but let me not anticipate, Tiiis is a point of 
oitr inquiry on which I piiriKt-'o to offer some obmrvntions hereafter; but 
a concise narrative of events will perhajw: best suit the com men cement of 
this adiirts-". 

I may state, tlum, tliat R.a men, nou-commissioiied oflicers ami troojnirs 
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of lliG Srd Light Cavulryj ivlio ^vere tried hy gcneml court-martial at 
Mirath m hla y last, for refusing their cartridges, had their R-ntcTicc read 
to them and were ironed on the parade-grouril early ou the niornmgoi the 
0th of ilay, and that the mutiny of the three native regiments nt ilirath 
first openly developed itself at about lialf-fia-st rix o'clocl: on tlic evening of 
the 10th of Slav, during avliich interval of nearly 00 hours there v’cro, of 
course, jiienty of ojij ortimities for interchange of comiminications liotwcen 
the native troops who first rebelled at Jllrath, and those who joitu'd them 
. at this station. To travel from one plarc to another hy coach u'cd 
ordinarily to take about live hours ; and that the mutineers availed them- 
selves of this facility uf mutual intercourse iuas, I think, been clearly 
established by the evidence of Captain Tytlei. It apjKam, from his state- 
ment, that a coach full of these Jliraih mutineers, came on Sunday 
evening to the lines of tlie SSth Natbe Infantry, doubtless to pre[ are the 
Sipahis of this station for the arrival and 'siutablc roceptiorij on Slonday 
morning, of their rebel comrades; and, although ivc may not jkisscss 
positive evidence to the fact, yet it may fairly be presumed that Sunday 
evening as not the first occasion time these plotters of e\U held their 
secret and sinister councils toectlicr. Indeed wc have it on record that, 
e\cn [H'forc the Court, wliich tried the mutinous cavalry at iMinitii, Itad 
come to any decision on their case, a coinfiact had been entered into to tlie 
effect that, if the uso of greased cartndgos was perswted in, the frm)]is at 
hfinith and Lebli would nmte, and at once unfurl the standaid of revolt; 
and so fully had this arrangement been perfected and agreed on, that it is 
related that tho Srpdhi guards at the gate of the jialaco on hunday evening 
made no secret of their intentions, but sjioke openly among them-solvcs of 
what they ovpectcd to occur on the morrow. I’o imdersfand the merits 
and demerits of the wliole transaction, it must he recollected that, at tlie 
time when thc.se rc.solutions weie nrri\-ed at, there was not a single greased 
cartridge in the magnaines of cither of the three native legiments at 
hlirath, nor, as far as I have been informed, of ihusc at Dchli citlier. It 
must bo further borne in mind that tho native soldiers themselves ivc re tho 
jfcrsona who wcic perhaps the best informeil on these points; that tho 
cartridges for pmetice had, from time immeranrial, been manufictnrcil m 
tho regimental magazines hy per-ons of their own colour, creed, and 
religious persuasion; that it was absolutely impossible to palm off on them 
a spurioii.s article; tliat flic regimental khAlasip, who were employed in 
making these cartridges, must have ,at once discovered their impurity, if 
Riich had rcaUy c\lstcd ; that, in fact, objectionable cartridges (f mean 
such as would affect the religions prejudices of either Jlnsaltndn or 
Hindu), could not possibly liavc been made m tbeir regimental niagariities, 
as in such case the very^ men to he employed in their manufacture would 
have refused their work ; hut, more than this, let it bo rememhon-d that 
tlie ktnhammadan has no caste, tliat even the hybrid such a*; the Jluham- 
inadan of Central India lias become, half Iffns.almdii and half Hindu, docs 
not protend to a loss of religion, even from touching jiorin Who is there 
amongst us tliat has not and does not almost daily witness these Mnhamma- 
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dfinF, in tlic cnpncity of tnbk scrvnntFj cnrrjnng plntcs nnt^ flhhcs' wliicb 
openly contain the very sabstance which, in reference to tlic cartridges, 
liri 5 Ijcen inarlc tlic pretence and tlio stninbling block of their oirciicc? 
Even if uc Were to admit that nil the airtridaes-vvcro tiioroughly patnratod 
with piu'a and with cow’s fat, still what real valid objection on the score of 
their religion could the Jlulmimnadan Sipdhis liavc had in iiFing them? 
hdicir brothers and otlier relatives in the private ser\ice of olnceis never 
hesitate to handle or cook the dishes which they arc rcqnirc'd to hring to 
our tables. The objections of tho iinbammaclan Sipahis on tliis bend arc 
So transparently fake, that it can hardly be a matter of wonder that not one 
man of sense or respectability among them appears ever to have come for- 
ward to seek information or satisfy himself as to the Irntti or fahity of 
rnmoiira so nidus! riously circulated, about tliesc cirrtridgcs that were to be 
the means of depriving them of their faith. Some fen — very few — 
lionoiirablc exceptions have certainly held aloof from and oiienly repudiated 
the conduct of their brethren ; but such men have wanted neither 
gimmiitces nor cxprlanations in regard to a matter which was patent to all, 
blit liavo come to their ovra conclusions on a subject where ciror liad no 
abiding place and mistake is incredible. That neither lifusalman nor 
Hindu had any honest objection to tho uso of any of the cartridges at 
lit! rath or at Dehli is sufiicientl}' proved by the cagornc.^s with which tlicy 
simght possess ion of them, and tho alacrity with wliicli they used them, 
uhen their aim and object was the murder of their Eurojican ofllcers, or 
when, united under the banners of the ])risoncr at your liar, they for 
months constantly went forth to fight against tlic power to avlnch they 
ow cd fealty and allegiance, Arnoug the verj' nnracrous petitions wliicli 
have been brought under your notice duiing these proceed iiig.s, it may 
liavG struck the Court as very strange that tlicrc is not a single one in 
which the slightest allusion is made to wdiat the Sipdhis would have us 
liehcYC to be t.bcir grci^t and particular grievance. We have bad upwards 
('t IfcD pciitiona beloro the Court, written on all po'=sih'ic subjects, from the 
tinkering of a cooking ])Ot to the recover}' of a mule or a crack in a borsch 
hoofs ; and each thought worthy of tho sign raamial of royalty; Imtin tho 
free ludulccnce of sucli correspondence, when Ihey cviilently iinhiirthcncd 
their mnids to their adopted sovereign, and were certainly not restrained hy 
any delicacy of language or of feeling fmm venting their accibity a'iahl‘^t 
Ihtir (piondani Ihiroiienn masters, we can find no trace of tho original sin, 
no grease sjiot staining these ctfiisions of dislojalty. How instructive is it 
that, among themselves, and when applying to us fiiicli language as 
“ damnable, hell-doomed infidels,’’ they apparently forego the first sjieciric 
offence, wliich tlicy would have us believe lias Jed them to mutiny and 
rel>enion, and tho jicrpjtration of crimes at winch limnaiiity shudders. 
When with each other, and. as tliey conceived, .safe from the intrusion and 
itiquiries of BriliBli officer.'!, that i iwii rra on n table obstacle to tlieir fidelity 
and aUcgi.uK'L’, the grc.wcil cartridge, is apparently altogether lost riglitof. 
Xol a wlfisj'cr is licard of a grievance avbich, if a substantial om', must 
cacr have been upjiennosL in the memories of all; must have been con- 
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tinuEilly rantling m tlicir minda and embittering their thoughts; must 
hnve influenced them in their blood-thirstiness; nnd to tliemsclvea have 
been their onlj’' ostenuation for crimes such ns may well exclude them from 
mercy. What a contrast this to their speeches when uttered unth a 
prospect of reaching Euiopean ears. Greast'd cartridges are tlicn always 
brouglit forward ; tlie use of them forms the one continuous night-mare of 
the Siiiahi’s existence, rieally, if \vc reflect smously on this — if wo 
remember that in reality there was not a single greased cartridge among 
either of the three regiments which lir.st hrohe out into mutiny, murdering 
not only men, but unoffending women and children, and that the t>ipahis 
were perfectly aware of this; when we call to mind that, even if greased 
cartridges had existed, and the use of them been rcqiiiicd at tlm hands of 
these miscreants, not oiio of the Muhammadans at any rate could }>ossibly 
have been injured thereby in any caste prejudice, or placed even in tem- 
porary difliculty with regard to his religious tenets — when to this we add, 
what is well known to cverj" one in India, whether Ilindu, Muliammadan, or 
European, viz,, that tlie native soldier has hut to a^k for hisditebargo, and 
that m timo of peace it is at once "ranted to him, ivithout inquiry or diffl- 
cnlty of any kiini, it reems beyond the bounds of reason to imagine that 
these men wero drawm into acts of such icvolting atrocity by any 
grievances either real or imagined. Let the chimema, the disturbed dreams 
of fanaticism, of 'ivickcdiiess, or of folly have been wbat they may ; let the 
instigations to evil have been as industrious as possible, and tlien allow 
that the Sipahis to bo worked upon were as credulous as the grossest 
ignorance could make them, still, if the greased cartridge had been the only 
weapon the tamperer had io work with, but the one envenomed shaft in 
their quiver, how easy was the remedy. It required no depth of know- 
ledge, no philosopher to inform them that they could at once cscajic from 
every possible ^lerplexity by simply applying lor their discharge, I know 
uot, gentlemen, w'hat conclusion you may arrive at on this much-vexed 
question, hut, after pondering it in every way in which my icason has pre- 
bented it to me, I am obliged to infer that sometbing deeper and more 
powerful than the use of greiscd cartridgej> lias been resorted to. 

The machinery that has set in motiou such an amount of mutiny and 
murder, that has made its libiations felt almost at one and the same 
moment from one end of India to the other, must have been proji.ired, if 
not with foreseeing wisdom, yet with awful craft, and most puceej'-ful nnd 
commanding subtlety. Wo must recollect, too, in considering this subject, 
that in many of the places where the native troops have risen ag.ainst their 
European ofiiccrs there was no pretext even in reference to cartridges at 
all; numliers of these mutinied, apparently, because they thought there 
ivas a favourable opportiinitj' of doing so; becansc they were a hundred to 
one against those in authority, and fancied that they might pillage, plunder, 
and ma‘:'acrc, not only with inipuiiity, hut with advantage. Is it possible 
that such fearful reaulLs as these could have at ouco developed thcm'^clves 
had the native army, ]ircvious to the cartridge question, been in a sound 
and W'ell-affected state V Can any one imagine that that rancorous, wide- 
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sjjrc'i'l enmity, of ivlnch vre It.ive htely hnd sncii torrilile pronfe, Ijaa I'ccn 
llic result of rv.'eliu::;^ s\sd(k'tily aud accidentally irritated V Doloi it apjKiAV 
enusiptent rsitli tlie natural order of event--^ tliat piicIi inti‘n?c maliguity 
sbouldi arnrt into existence on one single provocation ? Or can it be rccoii- 
ciicd v.itb the insimc!*?, the traditions* or the idiosyncrasies of the Hindus, 
that thc\ stionM recklessly, without inquiry, and iritiiont thought, desire 
to imbrue tbeir hands in human blood, casting aside the pecuniary and 
other adiaiitages that bound them to tlie cause of order and of tlio Govcni- 
TTicnt? Hr, more tlinn tins, can it be imagined that the three regiments at 
Hirath, even vhen joined by those at Hohli, could liave cxmccivod an idea 
so ilaring as that of overtlirotving, by themselves, the British Government 
in India V 

1 riiink, gentlemen, every one must allou' that if we had no otlicr 
evidence rtf a ]ilot, no tc'-Uinony indicative of a previous cuiisilracy, tlio 
very nature of the outbreak itself must have convinced us of the existence 
of one. In tlic moral, as in the physical world, there must bo causo and 
cfTect ; and the horrible butcheries of the pa-'t year would ruiuain an 
anomaly and a mystery for ever, emhi wo trace them to notliing more 
occult and baneful than a cartridge of any Ivind. It will bo obsen'cd, tliat 
tins jKcmt of the cartridge'-, mi opunly and frcqin utly insisted on, at liliratii 
and cIm wiicre, before the lOtli ol May, gmdually becomes more and more 
indistinct as the plot gathers strcngt]\and matures itself, and, after lurnisli- 
ing the mutineers with tlicir first, war cry at Bchli, it Hoems to liave 
answered its purpose, and tiiencefoi ward wits allowed to sink into {liansu 
.md neglect, Witli little or no vitality at stalling, it soon died a natural 
<lc.ath, and was succeerh-d hy a realiri'of pur|x3se, ami a (ixcdnoss of resolve, 
+liat v.ould have been worthy of a better cause. If we review the actions 
and whole conduct of the.so nnitincois, we shall sckMi see tii.at, from tlie very 
comincnccimuit, they bear the imprc'-s of cunning and of secret combitia- 
tion. i'ltr insfancc, b'3 oC their comraiJe^ aero ironed iietbro them and sent 
oiT to jail in their pn'rence on tlie morning of the 0th of May; but tliis 
('ccasiiuied r.o ouihrudt I'f fur^. Mot a sound or tune of dissatisTnetion 
csca^K'd froni the men, who, tlien and long bclorc, must liavc liad rebcllioii 
in tlieir hcaris ; no gesture indicative of pynipatliy with the ciiljirils was 
exhibited by any; in Iret, as far as ajil'Ca ranees could bo trusted, the 
nifantry regiments at Mirat!i,and the remaining portion of the bnl Cavalry, 
were as and lu 3 al as could pnssildy be desired : and thin ilcception 

was surressbill^' rt’SiTted to till their }ilaiis were iiiatuicd, and tlie inotilent 
for oj>-’n revolt iiad arriv d. I’lie night of the !)th of Mu}', twelve hoiil's 
after tlie imprisonment of the 3rd Ca’itilrj' mutineers had taken place, was 
a*^ favonrahle an upivirtuiiity as the night following, for a inarcli upon the 
ricart.'it niagar.iuc; but thcic Imd not then been time for ]ire])ariug the 
Beiilt Sipiiliis for a movement which the progress of events at, Mi rath had 
dnubtlc'-s precipitated sooner than their first cilciilation.s liad led tliem to 
ext^ct. Hence the necj-*ssi(\ for communicating afresh with Delili, and 
arqiiainting the Sipdhis there with the dmma that was to be enacted on 
Menday the 11th. That such was done is CEtablishcd by the evidence uf 
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Tytler; ftr it-Trould ha uiiBcult to as^ifrii aT.y otiicr motivo for a 
carriage full of 3ip:Uu‘^ comin^c^ over froiii Jtiratb on Suuday evefling, niit\ 
diinng straight into the lines ot tbe SSth Xativc Inbuitry. ^ 

Again, we ciin perceive, in the veiy hour chitfen fur the outhreoK at 
same evidence of euiming unci of craft. The plan, t-jo, of ih<^ 
JUrath cantouincuts gaae conElderable faeihtic'; for carrying out their ]dct. 
Tlie uative lines are so completely ^icparated from that portion of tlie cau- 
toiiincats where the Eiiro]jeari ti'mijis le-iKle, that the disturbance anfl 
uproar attendant even upon opeo mutiny could not hi,' hcaul, ur even 
knowu, from one tn the other until Bpieciully coiumuinoated. Officers m ly 
naturally have been too intent on quuHing the roll! luon uf then incn to 
tliinlr of oflicially rejuirting it Tfe this rai it may, tliere uould he ^ome 
delay in turning out and snpjilying th^^ Earopeans with cartridges, 
a^^emhlmg their officers, and marehmg doum a distonce ot not le ,a tliau 
two miles: bo that, taking one delay with another, the nLUtuu>us imttlit; 
fairly calculate, considering U was an utter surprise to rdl, uii IJ hnurs^nf 
.safe and nniiiteiTiiptcd progress, and, the outhreak comiaeneel at iinlf- 
jiast s'lKj tins avuuld have scciued them daikness and comparative security 
loi their furtber uperatiijus. 'hliis was uhat, in ctiect, ectiialU took place 
( )n the Eurof runs reaching the ijative bin-s, it wus alnaady d.iik ; no hipihib 
wete to be seen, and no one could tcU whither tliey ijud gone. Slifficqucnt 
inquiry revealed that, guided by the inetinct nf cunnnu,the reljcls hannut, 
at first, taktn the diriict or main read to Dehii, nehUer had they left 
hlirath m military formation, hut, as dusk set in, had gone foj'tU in pirtics 
of five, six or ten, to ttieir iix«i place of .iss'-inhly. Tins was judicious for 
thoir doi-ai'ture i'riQn Mirath, but would h.ne I'scn highly imptilnio for 
theli' entry into Eebli, where thcie were no European troops to aioid. 
Something moie imposing and dcniotistrative was retmircd hu-c, and 
accordiwgiv WG find them ci ossing the bridge simultanctitiblv mi'-’scd in 
coluniTiH, and in couiplotc niililaiy array, with a jvartiouot tli'- cavalry seiit 
forwain as a regular advaured guard. 

It 15 on thh occasion, ttiat avc first ]irove the nuitiiircrs in inimcdiatc 
connection with the pmoncr at yaur bar. The first [loint to wbicli tkm 
turn, the fust ]>er3nn to wimni tiny address tliutn^L-hL’^, is tin titular 
majesty of Ihddi. Tlii'; clicumstanco has much sigmficaTi'''e, and, at any 
rate, tends to siiow tiiat picvioub wncert c\nte i betucen tiicm. The 
pinoner’s rutaphcily, however, nap immediately after, upuily t<> com- 
tiience. Scarcely hail the very senous nature of the (mLiirca.li bad time* to 
dcaulop Itself, than his own special servants— in the very precincts uf Ins 
]jalaco — and aliaosu, ns it were, before tite own eyes, rush to imbrue, tfmir 
hands iu the blood of eiery European the}’ can meet witht and, wlion wo 
reineiuliGr Jhiit two of these were yoiuig and iidicate wunu'n, who could 
haec eiven no olTcncc, who-e fcx and age raight liaaetimcu any liccirts 
Iw-s ]iitdi'ps than tliu^c of thu humar dciinms who dcEitoycd them, wc arc 
able t.o realisQ some slight p'orlion of tin* honildy unnatural infimmces tiiat 
ap](car mnate to kluhamiuaiian treachery, IIow otiicrv,a?e was it jiOstihlc 
that education, tlic pride ot royal ancestry, a hie ot iraupuil ease and com- 
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p'lrativc refinement Fliould not have eseinpteci thi': old and grey-headed 
man from all connccti'»iMvith deeds n-hioh seem too batharous for the very 
outcasts of immanity, or o\cn for tbo untamed but lei,s s-ivage denizens of 
the junele ? 

Wc stop to inqnire whether it has been proved in this conrt, and "wilUK; 
repeate‘<l in after } cars, t}iat the last king of the imperial Imnse of Tatmnr 
u.as an accomplice in this vdlany. The cirdunstanccs shall now be fairly 
suteri. These murders were committed in the broad glare of da^g before 
dozens of nilnc'^scs, and without the slightest attempt at concealment. 
Uhey wcie per|x.'tr.ate(l, as has been already stated, by the prisoner’s own 
retainers and within the limits of his palace, w’hcrc,lx 2 it rcractulwredcven 
under the Gmipany’s Government, his lurisdiction avas paramount. I sliall 
not, however, attempt to infer that these murders must have been pre- 
vioush sanctioned by the prisoner; mere inferences on such a point can- 
not be accepted in a court of justice. I prefer to quote from the evidence. 
It is Ahsan Dlla Khan, the physici.an, who is speaking, and who saj s, that 
at the time referred to, he and Ghulam Abbas, the attorney in ctmrt, were 
with the king, when it was told them that the troopcis had killed 
Jlr, Fraser, and had gone up to Captain Douglas to kill him, and that this 
was instantly confirmed bj' tbe retuni of the palki bearers, who told them 
that tliey had wntnessed 2ifr, Fraser’s murder; that his body was in the 
gateway, and that the troopers had ascended to the upper building for the 
pur[)ose of murdering those tlicrc. AViiy the witnc-ss supprcsseK all men- 
tion of the prominent part the king’s own sen’anbs took in these inassacres 
c.an eiLsiiy lie imagined. In a subsequent part of his examination he even 
UFserts tliat be never heard that any of tiic king’s seiwauts join&l in these 
murders, nay, more, tliat it was not generally known who committed them. 
Such is the evasion of the king’s own jihy.sicinn, who doubtless was aware 
of the imfiortanco tlmt w'ould ncce.ssanty attach to this jioint. It was not 
generally known wdio committed thc^e murders, and yet, at thi.s lapse of 
time, wc have bad no difficulty in tracing the individuals, and ascertaining 
their names. It was not generally known that the king’s owm scrvntitii 
were the murderers, and yet we find ihis very circumstance prominently 
and sjjccifically mentioned at the time in the native nowspqxTs of tlio 
city. 1 need not, after this, recapitulate the evidence of all those wlio 
b.avc clearly and sat\^f.lctorily pT 0 ^cd that tiie king’s senmut-s were the 
intirdereis; for their testimony stands unshaken and ainreftitcil. ]t will 
amjdy ‘-uffice if 1 quote the sLatcmcnfcof one of them, and wliicli is as fol- 
lows : “ At tliis time Mr. Fraser re maiiierl below trying to suppress the dis- 
t.iirlnncc, and wliilc thus engaged, 1 noticed that Ilajt, lapnlary, cut liim 
down with a tahv.ir, and almost at the s.ame instant, some of the king’s 
servants cut at }iim with swords till he ivas de.ad. Oao of Jlr. Fias'^r’s 
murderers was an Abyssinian. After this they made a rush to the iip]j' r 
apartment'-, wlicn I immediately ran rouiid Iw another door and closed tht* 
df'ur at ibo top fif the stairs, I was engaged in shutting all tlte doOf’-, 
when the cntwil fonnd entrance by the funtliem stair, and, biuing forced 
one of tlie donrr on that ride, came ainl gave adinissLon to the men w'lio 
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hiii assisted in mnrdering Jlr, Fraser. 'J'liese immediately mthcd iotn the 
apaitments aUicro tlie gentlemen, fi?... Captain Duugki,, }ilr. Hutcbinsnn 
and ?Jr. Jennings, had lotiied, and attacking them Tsith 6t\'OTda, at oiiee 
murdered them and nlio two yoimg ladies. On tins I nm down the stn'r- 
caae. As I got to the hotaoTn, T wa'^ laid held of hy one hrundoli,a boater 
m the fierOco nf tlie king, t^no snid, ‘Tell me wiiere Gapram Doukas is ; 
yuti have concealed him.' He forced me upstairs witli idm: I said, 'Yon 
hare yonicolres killed all the gentlemen already;' but, on reaching the 
room where Gaptaiu Douglas wa'^, I sav; tUat he was not quite dead. 
Hondoh, percciTingthis also, hit him with a bludgeon ou the furpheid, and 
killed him immedicJkly. ’ Having now otaUishcd that the mnracrers ot 
these ladies were the special servants of the prisoner, it null ht well to 
rfivert tu tho testimunT uf the physician, Ahsm Gila Khdn, and Cn ascoT' 
taw frow him the stehs the pr/son t ti'ok on the uii^rdcri being reported to 
him. The only order he gave on thi- occasion apj -ears to iiave hecn to 
ch'EO the gatos nf his palace; and wc nat.nTally iimuire whether this was 
for the purjicse of pi eventing the escape "i the murderers The evidence 
distinctly proves that it was not. The phybaciaii, hemg further interred- 
g ’ ' " ^ ' f ■' ’ ’ ha terer either 

t '1 It to there 

I had aetuahy 

been set asiPt!, and by ins own scrmnir too, tins would Lai'C been tlio mnrt 
forcihle of all reasons foi mmiediataly rci-estnblislnng id hy at once briug- 
mg the ofleudera to justice. Tliat thisivaa not done v.'c have hem alrc,Ldy 
informed, and wa can only aecoimt for it on thcsu-ipKlsUicni that tiicse acts 
of tho j'visonerh servants, if not instigalcd hy himself, Imd yet actually 
anticiprti'd his winhos. We arc thus p-erfeutly pirparcd fur v,liat is to 
follow, Mz., that no servant was over di.;iais:cii, and not the slhihtcst 
investigation or inquiry wa® ever instituted; in fact, in the words of the 
question put to the witness, the kiug coutmued these nnirderera bnth m 
his pay and in omploj'mcut, and this too, as w'O ?j:ive sty?n, when tho \ery 
iieivsjapers of the day gave information against them. jVfter this, is it 
Ticercsary to question v.hether he adopted these deeds as his own ur not '? 
t need not quote what may he the laiv of the land on such o point, Lr 
there IS a yet higiur Jaw which ruust acquit or condenm htm, the law of 
cuuFcience and of sense; that law avlncu every otic who hears me can 
apply, and which carries with it avordict more tcrnblc fban that nhicb js 
pronounced hi znoto cnrJnnmty to legal cedes or railitari’ k'gislatiun i it js 
a law that docs not depend npon hwal coustitutinnE, upon humau 
institutes', nr rohgiCtus creeds ; it is a law iixed m the heart ot man hy ins 
Slakor ; and can it now here he set aside '? 


I 

iDg wlien the main lady uf tho nanve truops fruln hbratU was passing m or 
the bridge in military formaticri (tliat is, m -’uhdii isinns nf cumpiiiiosy 
with fixed bayonets and sluped arm':, the cavalry bemg in front. It wap 
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r.cfiially in less than one hour after this that a subalitlar of the 33th Xative 
I'liantry, who was coinmandiim tlie nia^ar.hic guanl oubidc the gate, in- 
formed them that the King of Dehli had sent a guard to tahe pixscssionof 
the magazine, and to bring all the Europeans there up to his palace, and 
that, if the}' (lid not consent to this, none (>f them were to lie alhnved to 
l''a^o the inaea/ine. Captain Fmrestadds that ho did not see tlic gnanlat 
tliis time, hut tliat he taw the man who had brought this incEtagO, and ho 
w'.is a 'iVcll-dR‘=='ed ilusidnian. Kor was this all, for, shortly after the 
abrne, a native ofliccr in tiie king's seniee arnvcii witli a strong guard of 
tlie kiiur’s owui soldiers in their umfoim, and told the above-mentioned 
pubadar and the nomcunimishioned ofliccrs that ho was sent down hy the 
kinu to relieve tliem of duty. 

We thus see ivitli wliat alertness and despatch tliis most important 
object, the EOt/ure of tlie magazine, was atlciniptcd. Is it, however, to he 
believed that such was the read^', immediate, and, ns it were, imjmltive 
dcai^ion of the I:ing, or of tiioso who formed tlio court? To aitrihate to 
them anything of this nature would be to give them credit for a coolnes-s 
of (^alculntiui), eombincil with a (lUickiicss uf ajiprchension, such as jicrtains 
only to the more gifted of mankind. The scope and entire ]irogross (jf tlie 
schetne sjH’ak loudly of a plan previously arranged, and of deliberations 
long inature-l by tlie counsels of many. Indeed, it is difllcult to conooiva 
that ,iny one, not previously initiated in the scciot, could, on the moment, 
n) promptly and so effectually have entered ujion and adopted the detath 
necessary tor c-wrying it out. You will recollect tho c\treino irajxtrlanco 
of tlie division, the magnitude of the interests at stake. You will call to 
mind tin* cogent reasons and the numerous argi in leiits that would naturally 
array tlicmselves against adopting so headlong and precipitate a moasini'. 
It was, in fact, an invitation to a king to league liimself with ruffians and 
with cut-throats. Any inducement or ]tros'’[(OCtivo advantage that they 
<'o!ild Iiold out to Jiim was faint and almost lmpercG[)tibl(', com[iai‘ed with 
tho open risk winch lie was to encounter. By emUirldiig in so forlorn n 
cause he imperil ltd ev err thing; his own life, and those of all Wdongiiig to 
him, and fill what? Tiio distint glimmer of a crown, which comnuui 
mason, or tlie slightest coiisideralion, wnuld liavc ‘conviiiccii liim was a 
mere faiiin< — a mocker}' of a sceptre, that would evade Ids grasp. 

Are wc lo itnaginc that it was under .sucli circniiistanecs that this weak 
aud tremulous dd man PWr/ed .and improved his occaoon, and with all Vlm 
ra[iid iijstinct of detertninaiion directed Ida own trcoiis upon the mag.Tzine, 
to establish Idni'-clf there as the one ixiint of jirimaiy and most vital im- 
Iputancc; and this too in t'ne Crst moment of a feurprite when notldughut 
riot ruul disorder reign erl lupromc? Or are wc to sup])ose lliat there was 
a secret and a deeiH.‘r knowdedge of w'hat the othor pnrtioiLs of tho army 
wero already ripe for, and that tlic five or .six legimmits to commence with 
wen* liiit ih(' im-tahm nt'i of thtnu that weie to follow? Or, if such pri,*- 
vmus unilerslanding and cullmion did not (>,xist either witli the king or any 
of tlio'e immtri lately .about bitii,atcwe to attribute to eujterstition and the 
liriUtndcd mvehation uf orr-ims, circumst.Ttiees which pc.treely .aditth of 
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f;jiti3ftictory solution by any more sober process ? We have nil beard, in 
this courtj of the vision of a hurricane that was to arise from the vest with 
a great hood of water, devastating the whole country, hut bearing up on 
its surges this descendant of ancient royalty, and that this vjsion, ^ inter- 
preted by Hasan Askan, the priest, signified annihilation to the English 
infidels by the power of the King of Persia, who was to re-Woro sovereignty 
to the heirs of the throne of nindustan. Was it a reliance upun this^that 
expedited the otherwiso tardy movements of tliesc Asiatics, and gave 
breadth and holdnets to their decisions? lam aware that under other 
circumstances, and in any but an eastern land, sucli unmeaninrr flights ol a 
bewildered imagination would be too trimal to dwell upon. torTunsubstm- 
tiai for the gravity of comment ; but licre, in seriously considering the 
natura and progress of an extensive military revolt, tJioy obtrude ^cm- 
selvcs on the mind as subjects capable of influencing for evil the destinies 
of thou sands. 


These observations have been elicited by the marked and unnsunl energy 
displayed in making the magazine tho point of uistniit attack. It seenis’to 
me that such cannot bo accounted for by conspiracy among the Sipain's 
alone, for it was tho king’s orvn troops who were the first to seel; p<i£SDs- 
sion, and the military and systematic way in which this was done betrays 
the authority by which the orders w'cre issued. There was no confusion 
hero, no attempt at pillage non-commissioned officer.^ were appointed to 
the separate guards for the different gates of the mnaazine, while another 
guard siiperintendcd the labourors who nero removing the stores that hap- 
pened to bo outside. How could such decision, such instant transform.itioLi 


from chaos to system and to order, have resulted had not the king or some 
of his ofTieials been intrusted vath a port of programmo of evonis'? How, 
in fact, could the king’s troops have bcon in readiness and prepamtion for 
.such work without warning of some kind ? 

If I ha'v c not succeeded m tracing to the kinn himself a foreknowledge of 
u'se xc.ufing iti.tt uvre to dak*? plicw <?:? the 21 fd of I 


trust it has been made obvious that tbo secict was in the possession of 


some influential inmates of the palace. The babbling garrulity of tho 
prince Jawan Bakht sufficiently indicates this, for such is his joy at the 
anticipation of murdering tho English, that he is unable to restrain his 
expresbiom of it. My chief object, liowever, has been to render clear a liat 
I believe to be the truth, vis., that the couspimey, from the very com- 
mencement, was not confined to the Si]>dhis, and did not even onglnate 
with them, but had its ramifications throughout the iralacc and the city : 
and do not the murders which we have already adverted to tend to 
corroborate this fact ? We have evidence that the mutineers of the 11th 


and 20ti regiments of Native Infantry, before tho magazine was exploded, 
proceeded to attack and escalade it, .and it is theu, for tiie first time, that 
wo find the king, through liis troops, acting in open alliance Vrith these 
traitors to iheir govonuncut. Erom that moment there is no further dis- 
guise, and no attempt at concealment. Eairly launched into the stream of 
scrlition, ho is hurried onward by the swollen flo'jKi, which was not, however, 
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to bonr him, as he to the throne of Hinduptarij hut to leave hire 

in it- cbl> a mere heljilcss vrock niwn the sands. 

T -ivnnid here pause for a sewrnk to refer to Lieutenant Willoughhy, and 
to tlie hravo men under him, who for so long a time licld, against unnum- 
bered (Kids, the magazine intrusted to tliem. One liardly knows whieli to 
admire most, the |XJnet ration and swgacity vluch, at a glance, foresaw the 
[wssihlc ncccssit}' for its destruouon, and made arrangements accordingly ; 
or the undaunted resolution with which the final sacnfice vas accom- 
pli-h'-'tl. To do jtislico to sucli heroism as'ill be the jd casing durj- of the 
til^iturhn. I can merely give it a passing notice, having lo diiate on other 
inatiers more immnliately cunnectnl with the procceilings before us. 

With the o.\ plosion of the magazine at Dehli, every liope of stemming 
the torrent of rebellion seems to have vauislied ; resiRtance had been tlierc 
protracted to its utmost possible extent; the sacrifice was a final one; and 
thencelorward the Enrojiean communiW, if, in isolated spots, still presor\- 
ing the appaarancG of government authorily, weic left without one vestige 
of real power, so that it soon became a duty to the stato and to theniselvcs 
to pnvc their lives by a timol}' retreat. Delili avas conseqaently abandoned 
to iho miscroants who had, in the short space of 21 hours, stained them- 
Ecdves with crimes winch can Rcarcely be equalled in all tho catalogues of 
bygoiiO iniquity. It is now that W’o find tlio king coming perhonally fur- 
w'ard as the chief actor m that great drama wliich liatl more thnu Kn'irland 
and I'luropo for its spectators, the progress of which was watched wiili finch 
ahsorlimg interest everywhere by tho antagonistic powers of chilipatiun 
and of harliansm, The evidence shows that on the afternoon of I ho 11th 
of May, the king, having entered tlio hull of special audience, foalcd him- 
self in a chair, Avhen the soldiory, oOicci-.s and all, came forward ono by 
one and bowed tlicir licnds beforo him, asking him to jdaco his hands on 
them. The king did so, and cacli then witiidrcw', sajung wdiatevcr came 
into his mind. The witness viz., Ghnlam Abbas, the prisoner’s attorney 
in court, informs us that this ceremony of the king putting Ids hands on 
the heads of the soldiery was equivalent to accepting their nllegiancc and 
pervices; and he further states, that thougb he is not aware of any regular 
proclamation having been mado in Dehli in reference to the kingrtssutning 
the reins of government, yet that such may have K^en done without bin 
hearing of it; but that on the very day of the outbreak the king’s 
authority was established, and that night a royal .salute was fired of about 
21 guns. 

'J’licic matters bung us to the charges against the ]irisoiicr, and it may 
]vcrliaps be as well now to consider them, net so mucii in regard to dates 
as theso,pieDcem which thoy liave been drawn up. The first chargo against 
Muhammad Bahadur Slulh, cx-king of DcliH, is; “Bor (iiat he, Iwiig 
a i^jiisioncr ul tlic llritwli (tovorniiient in India, did, iit Delili, at vanmis 
between tlio lOtli of May and 1st nf Oetoircr, ISoT, encourage, aid, 
and abet Mnhainmad liakht Kliaii, siihahdar ()f the regitnent of artillery, 
and divers others, nativo commisdoned oITjcers and soldiers unknown, of 
llic I'-.isL India Company’s Army, in tlm crimes of mutiny and lelxilbon 
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against the State,” I am not going to wenry tlie Court by repealing even 
a tenth part of the evidence wliich lias been brought forward to G‘,tabli'!]i 
these cliareesj but it is -perhaps ncccs'mry to show tliat proof of them has 
been rocordeJ, Mr. Saundor.s, Officiating Commissioner and Agent to Ibc 
Liciiteuant-Govcrnor, has explained underwliat circumstances tlm prisoner 
became a pensioner of the British Government in India, \ iz,, tiiat his 
grandfather, Shdb Alam, after having been kept in ligoroua confinement 
by the hfaratiias, on their defeat hy the EngiHi in 1803, aiplied to tlie 
Britisli Government fur protection. This was accorded, and from that 
nio‘mf-nt the titular kings of Delili became pen dun cd tulijccts of the British. 
It nil I be seen, then, that, a,s far us this family is coucernc<i, tlierc was no 
tvrong to be complained of, and unjthmg but benehtb, to lie lemembored. 
The pnsoner’s grandfather, Shah Alam, bad not only loat bis tlirone, but 
bad 'his eyes put out, and been subicctcd to every species of mdigniiy, and 
was still kept in most ricoroiis confmcincnt, when the EnglI^b, under Lord 
Lake, appeared as Lis deliverers, and, with generous symj-aiby fur lii-'mm- 
fortuncs, bestowed on him rank and jiension which, continued to his 
snccesbors, have maintained them in honour and in influence, till, like the 
snake in the fable, they have turned tlieir faiig-^ up>n thieo to whom they 
owed the very means of their existence. The evidence that connects the 
prisoner with hluliammad Bakhfc Khuu, subabdar of the artillery, and which 
of iteelf will bo sufficient to establiGi the charge, is a document from 
beginning to end in the prisoner's omi handwriting : 

To the especial Slave, the Lord Governor, Muha-samad BahJii 

Bahddnr. 

“ Ecceive our favour, and understand that, whilst the Niraach force 
have reached Alapur, its baggage is still iiere, and that you are therefore 
directed to take 200 troopers and five or seven companies of infantry, and 
have all the baggage alluded to, such as tents, die,, togetliLr with cjiimnis- 
fnriat supplies, conveyed by the giiaris to Alapur. Yuu are furl bur directed 
not to nlluw the infidels staying near the Idgab iu advance. Be it l-mowti 
to you further, that if the army returns without victor^’, and dnested of 
its appliances of war, the consequence must be di=;nstrous. You liavelxicn 
preruojiisbedj and you are to consider tbe.se orders stringent.” 

It is true there is no dale to tins coinmimic.ation, but the allusimis in it 
leave no pus.-jlble doubt ns to its liaxung been written within the pcriotlem- 
bmeed by the terms of the first charge. 

perhaps this will bo the bc4 plnco for the few' observations I have to 
offer on the defence. The pii'^oner, like every- oilier tliat wo have tried, 
has, according to his own showing, Irccn the mere victim of circinnstancu-s ; 
declares that he lind nu intelligence on the subject pr^*vi^^■^ to tlu* out- 
break ; that the mutinous soldiery sui rounded liim eninjdetely, and placed 
sentries on all sides; and that, fe.ariijg for Ins life, be kept quiet, and went 
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to bi? 0 ^ private apai tincnts ; that the mutinous soldiery kept the men, 
women, and children prinoiiers ; timt he Uvioc £n.;cd tlicir lives b}'- entreaty 
and persua''icn,anil that tlie tliird timelifii1ida]lin]]is)>o\vertosavcthcnK 
hat tiiat the rehellifais soldiery a\<iuld not liccd. lum,aud oventuallv carried 
(lilt tlicir pnrjKi.e id slaying tiinse jMXirjieojdc against his ordcix Nou the 
chief tiljedion to all tiiis is, that it is not only Tmsupjviritd by evidence, 
but ts directly in tliu teeth of all the testimony, whetliernml or written, 
and vlictbcT gii on by bis own servants or by others. The entire defence 
indeed is a mere tis^iio of denials of guilt; assertions of his not bavinr; been 
a free agent; and an endeavour to put the onus of Ids misconduct upon 
uthers. tie cannot challenge the authenticity of the duemnents against 
1dm, or the evidence of his owm handwriting, or his owti seal; and his only 
evpedient con^^isiK in asserting, that what be wnite was by com]mlsion, 
and that Ins seal was aflixed in the same way. The ordy dilemma that ho 
appears unable to ovtneafo himself from, to his ov.ti satisfaetion, in tins 
way, is the going out to liumdyun’s tomb, and coming in again. It was, 
of course, necegsar)' to state tliat the last was by his own choice and free 
will ; and tins would scarcely have been possible had Ids going out been 
represented a.s conpmlsory ; for, if the Si])dlds had forcibly taken 1dm out, 
they would hardly allow him volunbinli’’ to return, so wc arc treated with 
the following curious ncooiint : — “ dVbcn the revolted and rebellions troofis 
picparcd to nbstoiid, finding an opjiortmiity* I got nwa}' secretly under flie 
palace uitidous, and vent and stayed in Ilumdyun’.s mausoleum.” One 
wfniiil Iiavc thought that if ho wished to separate Idtiisolf from the 
rcbelhoiiB troops, bis host plan would have liecn to liave stayed in 
Itohli, when they were ]irciaring to abscond, instead of secretly plaimmg 
to go out with thrm. However, I do not mean to (akc the defence, 
jcaragmpli by ]'aragraph, and thus refute it. Jly best reply to it, I helicvc, 
will bo by siinu ing ho'.' f ”• '■ • I ■ ’ !i ' - y 

and to thus ta^k I now . i ■ ■ . ! . ■ ■ ; i : ■ ■ • . ■ 

tlou of the irccond cou , . ; ,2 ' ■” 

tbiui the first. It runs as follows; — “For ha\ing at Dehii, at various 
limes bctwvcn the 10th of Jlay and 1st of {letober, 1857,enconingefl, aided 
and aiiettcii Ifirzn Mughnl, Ids owm son, a subject of the British Oovern- 
meiit in Indi.a, and divers others unlinown, inhabitants of Doldi, andof the 
North d\’'c‘.t provincas of India, aho subjects of the said Britisli Govcni- 
jiiont, to rcltcl and wage war again‘=t the State.” 'Idio document*' and 
other evidence in fiupiOTt of this charge arc so numerous tlrat it would be 
tedious c^cn to reckon them. The ncw^papcm speak of the apjiointmont 
Ilf iMir?,;! lilugiiul to the office of commanderdn-cliicf ; of Ids investiture 
W'ilb a drei-s of bonour ; and other matters rclnting tbereto, Tiio oral 
testimony is aer)- strong on the Fame .subject, while the discovered 
correspoiKlcnce sliows that Ifiirnt Tilughul, the snit, w.ti pcrliaps, next to bis 
father, the leading cldcf of tlic rebel.*; in Dt-bli. J .‘'b.aH fw form’s sake give 
a .short extraet from a pciiticn of jraulnvl Iffnbiiniinad j^ebar Ah, pvjliee- 
ofiker of Naj ifgarli. It is as foltow.s ; - 
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“ To the King ! Shelter of the World ! 

''Tespectfuily eheweth, — That the orders of the royal missive ]iavcl)cen 
fully explaiued to all the Thakurs, Chaudhiris, KaiidtigoSj and Patwiiris 
of this township of Najafgarh, and that the best arrangem^ints have heen 
Gstahlished. further, that, agreeably to your hlajcstyV injunctions, steps 
are being taken to collect liorsemen and footmen, and it is explained to 
them, that their allowances will be paid from the revenue of this division 
of the district. Your slave’s nssurnnees on this jxiint, however, will not 
be believed till Eomo Ghiizis, recently engaged, shall ba^ e arrived. As 
regards blagli, Eakraula, Dachau Kalan and other adjacent villages, 
your slave has to represent that, unrestrained by the dread of consequences, 
and bent on all sorts of excesses, the inhabitants have commenced 
plundering travellcTi.^ 

This might, I think, be sufficiently conclusive as to the words of the 
cliarge in reference to “aiding and abetting in rebellion JinivA ilnglmkhis 
owm son, and divers other unknown inhabitants ol Delhi, and of the North 
Western Provinces of India, inasmuch as the petition fiom which I am 
quoting bears the autograph older of the prisoner referring it to his son 
lilirzd ilughul, and directing him quickly to send a regiment of infantry 
with its officers to Najafgarh, in accordance with the wishes, and for the 
puriwso of aiding and abetting tho petitioner’s scheraes of raising liorsemcn 
and footmen to fight against the English. But there is aiiutticr petition, 
which has not yet been submitted to the Court, having onlv lately come to 
hand, and which may appropriately bo introduced here. It is from Amir 
Ali Ivban, son of the Nawab of Khurajpura, and ie dated 12th of July. It 
runs as follows : — 


cc nv 


UlU.C' 


•i.; J-lCrXUV4 V* <1 o* it.*. , 


“Bespoctfully Klicuctli, — That your petitioner has come to your royal 
court, at w’liicb Darius might have served as a doorkco^er, ha\ing left his 
house animated by the ambition to stake his hfe in your Jraj''’Ety'B cause, 
and laments that ho has lived to sec the day when the acciirsed Engli'^h 
have presume 1 1 to direct their cannon against ymir royal dwelling, the 
guardians of wliioli arc the angels of Leaven. From tho first <lawn of 
tlic powers of discernment, yotir petitioner has been trained, like the lion, 
to conflicts and war, and hoK not, like the fnx, been concerned for bis 
life — ~ 

“ Leopards destroy thedr prey on the tin limits of tnounfains, 
Crocodiles devour theirs on the baiiluj of risers." 


“ Your petitioner submits that if his prayer is accepted, and the plaT-^^" 
and stratagems necessary in tins war arc entnistod to his judgment, a' ^ 
by your hlajcsty’s august nuspicea, he 17111, in three daiw, totally exf 
nato thc'^’ people with w’hite skins and dark fortunes. It was netv^ 
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atii- I bavo t!icrc‘ore 'Submitted it. (Prayora for fbc prositcrlty of tbc 
rcig-.-and ciirsa^ in bitter and Cttby language against tbose wlio may wish 
it harm.’) Petition of the slave Amir Ali Jvbi'ui, pon ofNaudbDiilc'iKiidn, 
b-jQ of Kaudb Xajabat Kiidn, chief of Khurajpura.” 

Autograph Order of tho King, in Pcncih 

*' Mirzd Zolmniddiii ;vill make iurjuirio?, and will give the 
|>etitinner serviee/’ 

The third charge i? — “For that he, Lciitg a subject of the British Gov- 
ernment in India, and not regarding the duty of his allegiance, did at 
Dehli, I'D the lull May, 1857, or thercalKiuts, as a false traitor agitinsfc the 
8tate, pmelaim and declare himself the rcignmg king and sovereign of 
India, and did, thou and there, traitorously sdiio and lalto unlawful 
^^jSiO'-sion of the city of Dehli ; and did moreover at various limes be tuveen 
Liie lOtb of Jlay and Ut ol Octobci, 1857, as sucii false tnulor aforesaid, 
t^ca^■^nab^y cnimpire, consult, and agreo with i\Iir?d hhi'^hul, his own son, 
and until Muliamniad Babht Klidu, subalidar of tho regiment of artillery, 
and divers other false traitors unknown, to raise, levy, and make insurrec- 
tion, rolfclliuii, and war against the Stnte; and, further to fulfil and perfect 
]n<^ treasonable design of overthrowing and dcslroymg the British Govern- 
tmnt in India, did assomhic armed forces at DeliH, ami scud them furtli to 
hglit and wage uar against the said BritHi Government. 

Tjint tlic jirisoncr was a pensioned subject of the British Govemmentrin 
India brtp Kjcn already fhov\n in treating of the first charge; and as the 
British Gi'vcrament neither deprived him nor any member of his family of 
any sovcrtdgnty u hatc\ cr, but, on the conlrary, relieving them from inisciy 
and oppre.^-iiiii, hcstoucd on llicm larges'^cb and jiensious aggregating many 
milhona ni pounds sterling, t]je duty of their allegiance will, 1 think, ho 
readuh jiihmac.i ; eof, as wo haveaheany recii, tins traitor ntsiics to ficiao 
the frsi )r')s-'iblc opportunity of overthrowing and destroying the goven;- 
ment of Ids l>--n('fnot<irs. On the aftemoou of the very first day of the 
outbreak in ibe hall of siwci.il audience, he rccidvcs tho obeiMticc's nf Urn 
rcroltci Sipiins arid by luyhig his hands on their heads unitM with them 
in a cominuri brothcrho>d of infamy. It is j^crliaps difilciilt to realise such 
a pectic. An cnJeoblod trennilou? old man striving with palsied hand to 
rearh a sce]ure far too poucrful for his puny grasp, and, while l>ent by age 
and inlinnit}, niduciing ft inonarch’.n earb, to give, as it were, a bctiison 
and a blw-ung to the cause of the foulest treachery and murder ! Bead to 
every leclinz tlnit fails honourably on tlio heart of man, this shrivelled 
imj^rs'iualinn of niabiinity must Invo formed no inapt ccntrc-pIccc to tlio 
group V)f rnfiiatw that surn.nmded liiml 

ri Ihom are ifVvral wtliies^ea who sjicak to the circumslancc of the 
liaving Iwen iiroclnimcu. It is variously stated as oeonrring on 
mt days, nr.d it is more than probabla that such was actually tho 
One or two proelauiatioiLs would hardly be sufllcicnt to carry llid 
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information through, all the Kiiburbs of so large a city as Debli. The 
jirisoner’t; atturncy allo^vo that the Idng's authority was established on the 
llth of May ; and Gulab, messenger, being askrf, “Was the king pro- 
clnimed as the reigning sovereign immediately after the outbreak?’’ 
answered, " Yes, the proclamation was madG by beat of duini on the very 
day of the outbreak, about three m the afternoon, to the efl'eot that it was 
now the king’s Govermnont ; avlulc Chuni, pedar, another witness, 
declares that, “ On the lltb of iLay, about midnight, t-omc 20 guns were 
fired io the palace. I heard the rejioits at my house ; and next day, at 
about noon, a proclamation was made by beat of drum that the country 
had reverted to the possession of the king.” The next paragraph in tlio 
charge is in reference to traitorously seizing and taking niilawtnl possession 
of the city of Dchli ; but this is a point that I need not quote evidence to 
establish. It is difficult to turn our eyes in any direction without haruig 
convincmg proofs of it. The charge then goes on to aafert that the 
prisoner ‘'did at various tdmcp, between the 10th of May and 1st of 
October, 1857, treasonably conspiro, consult, and agree with Mirzii Mnehul, 
his son, and with Muhammad Bakht Khan, suhahdar of tlie regiment of 
artillery, and divers other false traitors unknown, to raise, levy, and make 
insurrecMon and war against the State."’ Mirza, hlughul was puiilicly 
appointed commander-in-chief, and a special state proeessioti in lionour of 
his being so tcok place a few days after the outbreak. The isutncss who 
deposes to this is Chuni Lai, pedlar; but he is unable to 6[iecify the exact 
date on which, he witnessed it. Mirzd Jlushnl’s authority after this seems 
to have been vmcontrolled, at any rate m all matters immediivtely relating 
to the army, until Suhahdar Bak’ht Khdn, of the artillery, arrived, and ;YaH 
appointed both Lord Governor-General and Cuminander-m-Chiof, Ihc 
date of his arrival was the 1st of July, and after tl<at some jealousy and 
clashing of authority between the two Commauders-in-Chief is observable, 
for, on the 17th of July, Mirza Mughul writes and informs his father, that 
on that day he had lormed up the army and taken it outside the city to 
attack the English, when General Bakht Khdn interfered, and for a long 
time J:opt the whole force stauihng inactive, wauring to know by whme 
orders it had gone out, and, saying it was not to proceed v it ou qs 
}>crniihsioD, caused it to return. Mirza Muglml adds, “ that having n. 
orders reversed cannot but cause vexauon to any officer, lugh or oa^ ani 
begs that definite instructions may be given ns to whom the rca an ^ori } 
over tlm army belong^'.” I’hero ie no order on this “j; 

any intimation what decision was come to, but that some het ‘ ^ , 
ment was the consequence is cVEdent, for on , 

of July, ive find Mirza iMughul and General Bakht Kliau i 

as the following letter from kKiza Mughul to his father w i ^ ^ 

dated the Ihth of July, and imns as follows i-" Since 
arrangements have been completed for carrying t-‘n „ fmnrtho 

tioBs Wth by right and dnh H 
direction of Mapur, with the divine blc'^ring, ftnd through 
your Majesty's ever-during prestige, a final and decisive \ie r, , 
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(j\pCL’tcil, would soon be obtimed. I fliereforc ptoy that fire orders 
may he h^ued from the thrmiD to the Dareli Reneral to afford the aid in 
question ; that is, that he bo directed to proceed with troops to Alapiir, 
and to make an attack on the infidels from that direction, atIuIo your 

slave, with Ins division of P v. *' p -■f‘’ -i 

two forces cLt-oiicratm^in t' . . ■ ■ 

dainnuhlc hfdhdoomcil mfn. ’ 'I ■ , . ■ ; 

the force to Alapnr will cut off tho enemies* su]iplics. It was 

necessary, and ima tliereforc been aubmitted.” On this letter there is an 
autograph order of the king to the following effect : "That Mirzd Mngluit 
^vl]I makf* v.'hatevcr arraucemcnls may ha projier : ’’and also an after order, 
appiicntly by klirza kliighul, — “ That an order he witten to tho Bardli 
gciierah” 1 think this is conclusive of the three conspiring, coiisaUing, 
and agreeing together; but it may be as well to enter here two docnincntR 
wjiich Imvc not ns yet been submitted to the Court, Onoisnpro'’lamation 
from General Jliihainmad Bakht Khan, dated 12th of duly, and is to the 
following effect. It has, I slioiiM ohserve, been extracted frOin the “Dcbli 
Urdu New?’’ ; — “Let it he generally known to the persons living in the 
city and Countr^q such as clncfs of IrcelioblR, pensioners, landholders of 
rCDt-free estates, A'c„ that if, from anxiety for their incomes, they have 
hitherto continued on the side of the English, and have in any way colluded 
with tliem by conveying intelligence or furnishing them with suppUe=, 
their having done so will not bo considered inexcusable. It isaccordmgij’ 
now proclaimed, that all those who have been alkided to are to cbensli 


full co-nfidecco that avhen final .and complete victory shall have been 
obtained, provided their litlcwleod‘5, former and recent, shall on uisj^cctiim 
bu fully verified, Uicy will have tho present provisions in their favour 
continued to them, and that they wdll also receive compcuwtiou in full fur 
tho entire period during v.hicli their incomes may have been suspended 
owing to the present disturbances; but if, after receiving Irnowludgeof 

or/lfJTx cViaU riaravnril irif nil in-Atirpi nr 

t . » ♦jT jfi kj - *• * t tf wi 

furnish supplies, Ac., to the Englffh, he will l>e severely pnnishcil in the 
way Government may determine. Tlic clilof police oflicer of t!w city is, 
therefore, ordered to have thc.signnturc.sofall chiefs of freeholds, of rent-free 


estates, and pL‘ii'’'ioaers icsiding in his junsdictioii, written on tl;e reverse 
of this nolification to them in this matter, in aclniow lodgment oi tlicir 
liaving hcL’n duly informed, and then to send the notificatiun immediately 
to ids excellency.” '’J'he other docunpojit is an order from the lung, dated 
the Cth of September 1857, and is addressed to the chief pdice officer of 
the city. It nm3 as follows: — ^“You are directed to have pnxilaimi'^i 
tliroughout the city by beat of drum, that tlii.siK a religious war, and is 
beine: prv'secuted on account of Lbe faith, and that it behoves all Iliiidu 
and lltisalniiin rcridents of theimpenal city, or of the vilhigM out in the 
country, as ncll as those native^i of Ilindustau who arc arrayed ausimst ns 
on 1)io ridge, or nro nnywiiern t.uployed on the side of the anna's rf the 
Englisli, wbetlicr they be men of Iho ccstern provinces, or Sikhs or 
foreigners, or natives of the nimah-t^a 1 1 ilia or Nipdhs, to continue 
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true to tlieir fuith und creeds^ and to slay tlic English and their servants ; 
and you arc directed to have it further procLaimed, that those who are 
now present with ttie Eiiglisli force on the ridge, whether they bo |>co])lc 
of ELindustan, or foreigners, or hiliinen, or Sikhs, or whatever country 
they may ho natives of, or whether they he Muhammadans, or Hindus liorn 
in Hindustan, they are not to entertain any fears or dread of the enemy. 
Whenever they come over to this side, kind prmision ivill be made for 
them, and they will bo allowed to oontinna in tlieir'''UTiflrc:dand religions. 
You are directed to have it proclaimed finthcr, tliat all who will ioin in 
tlie attacks on the enemy, whether they ho or be not servants, will b>’ 
allowed to beep themselves whatever projierty tlioy may take from the 
ICnglish in j'limdcr, and that they will beside receive additional rewards 
from Ids Majesty, and will he amply pro\idcd for.” This paj-jcr, wldcli I 
have just perused, is an office copy, and was found recently among other 
documents in the office of the king’s chief iinhcc station. It bc;irs the 
seal of that office, and is actually attested as a true copy by the signature 
of Phdo Singh, assistant to the King’s chief jiolicc officer. A nmic trust- 
worthy and convincing document could hardly he laid before a Court. 
It seems to me fully to complete the proof of the third charge, and 
to render further quotation from the mimerous other documents 
unnecessary. It also tends to establish the latter jxirtion of the fonrili 
charge. 

To this charge I will now turn my attention. It accuses the prisoner 
“of having, at Dehli, on the IGth of May, 1857, or thereabouts, within 
the precincts of the palace at Dehli, feloniously caused and become 
accessory to the murder of 49 persons, chiefly women and children of 
European and mLxed European descent. ” An for as tlio murder of theso 
jioor victims is concerned, I have nothing to allege ; the facts ha\ e been 
detailed before the Court m all their horrid minuteness, and they are not 


such as to be easily forgotten. The cold-bloodcfi, hardened anil any that 
could revel in leading" women and youn^ children to the f^lnttahlcs, and 
this, too, Vidthout the miserable apology of imagined wrong, or to the 


mistaken zeal of religions frenzy, is something so inhuman that the mind 
might well refuse to accept it as truth, did not all the force of concurrent 
ideas, of direct testimony, of circumstantial ])roof, and elsowlicro repeated 


reactings of the same di'cadfai tragedies, enforce it niion our convictions, 
Itisnot, then, such admitted facts ns the above that I am here called upon 
to establish. They arc unhappily hut too prominently and pain folly 
shaped forth to require further illustration. It remains, how ever, to show" 
liow deeply the prisoner stands implicated m this revolting butcher}', and 
whether, as averred in the indictment, ho did “ felnniously can^c and 
become accc.ssory to die murder of tliesc 49 persons.” 1 shali not, in so 
doing, attempt to avail myself of that law winch makes all ]icrsoiis joining 
in insurrection and Reflitit)n individually respinsihlc for cverj’ act ofyinfonce 


that may bo committed by tbo=c with a^hom they stand leagued in illicit 
cotiibinatinn, even tliougli such aci.s may haac been against their wishc= 


01 without their cogiiwauce. J mean, how e^ cr, separately Utcrnsulcr each 
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fuct coimcctiij" tlic prisoner u'itli tiie denths of tlicsc vroracn ^nd cliildron. 
I ■will revert to tlio evidence of their capture, the place of their iniprjson- 
ment, the fearful privations to ivhich they were subjectcrl, and the moru 
than cruel irentment which they experienced from the comnioji cement of 
their confinctnent, all of which were hut ttw proplictic of the ultimate 
(loom that awaited 'hero. Ihe first persnn whose testiinony I shall have 
to quote j.s Aljsan Uha Jvhdn, the phy.sid.iD. Wien as]:ed — “ Hoivirasit 
that so many English w omen and children were brought to fliu jnhicc and 
placed in coufincmentV ” he replied — “The mutineei's took them in and 
about the city, and, having established their own quarters in the palace, 
they hroeght thcii prisoners in with them too,*’ Being furtlicrinteirogated, 
he declares that the mutineers did not relam the custody of tliilr 
prhe^ers, hit, n'^aich yjrcc^'ivc irr?? h:vu(;ht in, rfport&l th’ ciioum- 
stance to the prisoner, and weie told to take the Europeans to the kitchen, 
and keep them confined there. Being again questioned, he asserts that the 
king himself appointed the kitchen as the place of (heii confiiiement, and 
ob'-ron'cd at tlie tune that it was a large, capulous building ^ so that it 
appears tliat the prisoner not only fixed upon tlie building himself a-s ilic 
place for lierding indiscriminately together men, women and childroti, but 
from ite being in his own palace, and from his volunteering n description of 
it, it is evident tliathc had some personal Itnow ledge of what it wn"! lilte. 
Ide terms it a large, c-ajuaeioiis building, hut tlicse are not very delhiite 
terms, and wlicn used in leferenco to different objects may relatively have 
widely different meanings. To oiiMafe any rnisconcc|itioii on .«uch a point, 
I have, since Alisan UJla Khdn gave tliis o\ndciico, visited fho ])laco 
myself, and taken its mcasurenient.s and dc.scri]jtion. I’hc building is 
40 feet long, 12 broad, and about 10 high. It is old, dirty, and dilapidated, 
ami without the vestige of plaster; but it is wor.se tlian tins, for it is dark, 
has no made flooring, no window.s, and is entirely witliout (he means of 
vciUilatinn or of liglit. There is but one aperture to it, a miserable, 
Kmall wooden door; but I ivfll now let hfrs. Aldwell dcicrilx; it in Jier own 
words: — “M'ewerc all confined in one room, very dar]:, with on!}' one 
door, and no w iiiduws or other opeiiinu. It was not fit for tlie n’xjdeiiee of 
any human being, much loss for tlic number of ns tliat 'were there, Be 
were verv much crowded together, and m consequence of the Sipfdiis. and 
every one who ttmk a fanc.v to do fo, coming and fnghtenmg the cidldren, 
w'c were obliged frequently to close the one door that we had, which finis 
left ns without light or air. The Pipahis u'^ed to coino v.ltli tlicir miid.ets 
loaded, and hayonots fi.vcd, and ask ua whether wc would consent to 
become bruhaminadnus and also slaves, if the king granted us our lives ; 
but liiG lung’s special annc'l retainer?, from wdiom tin' giuril oier Uf was 
always furnished, mcitai the Sip.dhis to Ijr content with nothing short of 
our li'.c?, Fa;ing we should he cut up in small pieces, and ci\on as food to 
the kites and crows. B'^c were very indiflercnfiy fed, but cn tivo wcasinns 
the king (cnt us l>ctter food."' Such was tlie retnrn made by this trait^ir 
for the millinus ontounds sterling bestowed by the Ihiglisii on liuJiHclfaud 
on his family! Having, aa one of the wiliiu-scs h.as .siR-'Ctfiadly stafcd, 
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" abundfince of room wLcro these ‘Enslish women and cLiJdron would hnve 
been safe in the npartmente ocoupied h.v the fcnialcri oflif-j oivo ertallh]]- 
ment,” where, it is said, “there are secret recc.sbtt. in wlncli 500 pconlc 
might be concealed, and where, even had tho rehei.', dared to violate the 
fanctity of the zenana, all search would have iKien fruitless;” cad there 
hoing. according to another witnebS.no scarcity of vacant buildinas in the 
]Xi!ace in which tlie ladies and children could Lave heen kept in^conBiic- 
incnt, and in wdiich they might liane had every comfort; this minion of 
English generosity preferred to select for tliem the very den set aj^rt fur 
culprits and for felons, and where they -^ven received far worse than a 
felon’s treatment, foi they were crowded into a small space, and were dailr 
exposed to the insult and cruelty ot all who cho-e to molest them. Pnrh 
was the requital to the English for a princely fiension and an imperial 
palace! It mil be observed, from the sfatoments of hhsin Ihln Kh.in and 
Mrs. Aldwell, that both agree in attributing tlicse ineasurrs personally to 
the king; and when we recollect tlie irifirog matters wiiicli were, uu eveiy 
occasion, referred to him, and which, as has hccn fully ilemonstrated in 
this Court, received not only his attention Imt were etidorsed by hi< uvn 
autograph iubtructions, is tlmie any room left for doubt, that the mure 
important concerns wuwe under his special control a'lso'^ Indeed, the con- 
current testimony of many witnesses, and the irrefutable evidence of his 
own handwriting, incontestably prove that such was the case. It is thus 
we find the king appointing the prison; that the king’s siicdal armed 
retainers were alwayn on guard over the pnaonors ; tlmt it is the king 
who supplies them with their veiy indiflerent food, and on two occadoiis 
sends tiiem some of better quality ; and thus, too, the Sq>dms asked them 
M'h ether they would consent to become iluiiammadans and slaves if tlie 
king granted them their lives; and who, on perusing cvcii thus much of 
tho evidence, can doubt that he had the p u\er of doiug so? Has there 
been one single circumstance elicited that shows tliat the juisoner men 
wished to pave them, or that he oven extended to them one act of conmion 
courtesy or kindness? Yery far from it ; for, whilst no check was given 
to tliosewho showed the prisoners every species of unmanly brutality, the 
ordinary charity of giving food and water to a Ohnsliau was sevt.vr-ly 
punished, and a Muhammadan woman, simply on this account, was actually 
immured with the prisoners. Can the hittomcss of ranenur go further 
than this? Ur is it possible to contemplate the place and nature ut tlie 
confinement fixed for these tender women and children, witlioat couungto 
the coDcluaiorL that a cruel death was from the first monrtid re.'CT\od for 
them, and that, in the words of the witness, Mukuud Liil, “they were but 
being collected ? ” Indeed the edge of the sword seems to have h.cni beta 
merciful deliverance from the lingering death whicii confinement in so 
loathsome a den, at such a season of the year, must eventually iiavc 

inflicted on aU exposed to it. _ . , , , , 

Might I net here stop, and confldentlj'’ on this point await the dec.sien 
of the Court ag.amst the prisouor? It'lie proof, ho^Yeac^. swells in^vtduiuc 
os It proceeds, and I mean bo leave no portion of it untraced, Gulab, a 
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clj^prAs) or me=scii::cr, lias distinotly ptalcd Ibnt, a couple of tlaya before 
the niO'^Facrc twk pkice, it was known tliat the fbirupciins would be Jailed 
in two days, and that, on t)ic day fixcei for the slaughter arriring, great 
crowds of people were flocking to the palace, Everj-'witncss In the scene 
\7ho has spoken of it in Court Kas alluded to the crowds asscinhkd, l>oth 
ns spectators and actors, on tbeninrntng in question ; and, as ihia was at 
the early liour of bctucen eight and nine, tlicro seems no doubt that 
prevtoiiE information of what was to take place must iiave bceu given. 
Nothing indicates that an outburst of fury, cither ou the part, of the 
populace or niditary, in arty way led to a cata'^trophe so awful. On the 
contrary, the witness distinctly says that without orders it could not have 
happened, and that there were hut two F.onrces from which bucli an order 
could liave emanated, vis., the king and hh son, kliizd iluglml ; adihiu:, 
that he does not know which of tlicrn gave the urdcr. lie, hcuYevcr, 
distinctly states that he was present at tlic murdci uf the.,!! Europc.iii 
prisoncis, and that liC saw them all slanding togetiier, suriouiided on all 
sides by the king’s special armed reiainerp, or what you may term his 
hridy-guard, and some of the infantry inutinocr.s ; and that., though be did 
not observe any signal or order given, yet, on a siulrion, the men just 
mentioned drew their swords, bimiiUnncously attacked the jcisonors, and 
continued cuithig at tlioni till they had killed them all, A second witness, 
viz,, Ohuni Liil, the ncw6-writcr, when asked h}’’ wliosc orders Uieso 
Europeans rvcrc murdered, di.stinctly rcjdias that “ it wns done by the 
king’s order: wlio else could have given such an nidcr?” lie and other 
witnesses concur in shafing Hint kiirzil Jliiglmi, tlio king’s stm, from (ho 
top of ids house wliicb overlookesl the court-yard, uns a s[Hic(atoi' on this 
oecadon, tliis ilirzd Jilughul being at tliat time second only to tbo hiiig 
himself in authority. Is it credible, then, under such clrcuinstancc:, that 
tlic king’s oun body-guard, his siiedal armed retainers, coiihl have dared 
t'' wivyetraU this friglifful buirUery without hin order aud agriiwt Ids 
wishesV Tf a doubt could bo entertained on such a .subject, it wniihi, i 
think, ho speedily dissipated on a perusal of tlic nritingaoviib'tiily apjiroved 
by the ]tn^ouer, in vluch blood thirstincsE and Ranguiuary ferocity ngaiiist 
the Eagli'^ii are eo glaringly conspicuous. In reference the incaeuce of 
Mirzcl Mughul, and in further proof that it w.as by the k.ia.yti own ordcr.s 
that these uidiappy women and children wore ina‘^^'acicd,l sliall quote the 
testimony of the king’s own secretary, kluku ml Lih To the questimi, 
“ By who^’C order were the ladies and children tliat wore ]wiac.ncr,s in the 
Italacc murdered V ” he replies, “ These ]x;o]ilc were being collected for three 
day.s ; on the fourtli day, thcinranlry and cavalry suldiers, acD-mparritd 
by Idirad khighuh c.wic to the entrance of the king’s private alurtments, 
and requested the king’s jicrmi-isiDn to kill them. The king was <at tlfn 
time ill his own ajtarLinents. Jlirzi Mughul and Bru'-int All Khan went 
inside, while the soldiery remained uithout, 'I'hey ruliirinA in rdwut ttO 
minutes, when Ba-ant Ali Kbdn publicly, and in a loud voice, jiroclalnicd 
that the king had given Ins permission Fur the slaugliter of the prisoners, 
and that they could take Ihoni an ay. Accordingly, the king’s armed 
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retainers, in wliose custody tlie prisoners had heen, tooh them from the 
place of confinement, and, in connexion with some of the mu tinou'^ soldiery, 
hilled It appears, tlicn, Mir^a Mngbu] had just come from the 

prisoner’s picsence, and was armed with his authority for carrying out this 
most hideous deed of blood. It may aeem almost superQuous to add any- 
thing to the above; but the proof furnished by the extract from the 
prisoner’s diary is so important and convincing that I feel hound to quote 
it. The evidence of the physician, Ashan Ella Edidu, regarding it, is ns 
follov.-s ; “ hVas a Court diary of occurrences at the palocc kejit by order 
of tlio king during the rebellion?” — Answer, “The Court diary vas 
kept up as usual, according to the custom which had long preceded the 
outbreak.” Questioii. “ Look at this leaf, and see whether you can 
recognise the handwriting on it?” — -Anstrer. “Yes; it is in the hand- 
writing of the man who kept the Court diary, and this leaf is a mrtion 
ofH.” 

TEA,ysiiATiON of an Extract from the Court diary, for the 16th of 

May, 1857. 

“ The king held his court in the Hall of Special Audience ; 19 English 
were prisoners ; and the army demanded that they should lie given over 
to them for slaughter. The king delivered them up, saying, ‘ Tlie army 
may do as they please,’ and the prisoners were consequently put to the 
sword. There was a large attendance ; and all the chiefs, nobles, olficers, 
and writers ^neseuted themselves at court, and had the honour of paying 
their respects 

Here, then, sve have oral as well as most imimi>caohal)le written testi- 
mony, all concurring on this point, and it would seem nearly impossiMe 
to make the proof clearer, had we not the prisoner’s wltten ennfeisiou of 
the crime. I do not mean in his defence, which is simply a documont 
framed for this Conrt, and is hut a mere tissue of false denials, without an 
effort at refuting what stands so promiuentiy against him. I allude, of 
course, to his long letter to Ins son, Mirza hlughiil, in wdtich he actually 
makes merit of the slaughter of liis Chrustian prisoners, and urges it as a 
reason why the soldiery should he more attentive to his commands. Alter 
this, to prolong any argument on the subject would be improper, Tlicre 
IS, then, but the last portion of the fourth charge uncommented on ; and 
to establish it we have copies of circulars addressed from the King to Kao 
Bliam, the Kulcr of Kach Bhuj, to Eanjit Pingh, Chief of Jasalmip and 
to Kdjah Guldb Singh, of dammit. The following extracts will he 
sufficient, viz. 

To Hao Shara, Kulcr of Each. 

“ It has been reported that you, evor-faithful one, have put the whole 
of the infidels to the nword, and have thorounldy ckatise<l and purified 
7 ' air dominions of their unclean piresence. We have been extremely 
gratified to liear of such conduct on your part, snd 3 'ou arc tliercfore 
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liouoiircd u'itli tLis adilrcs?, to the intont tint you will histituto suoli 
armnceinents through your territor}' as that nnne’or the creaturc-s of Gotl 
uiny in any a ay be aggrieved or ot•pre>^cd. Further, stiould any nntnb-i' 
of the iutulds reach your dominions by sea, you udll Imvo tircm i-lain. 
In doing this you will act etdirefy in accitnlance with otir jileasure and 
wdshesd’ 


To Jiatijit Chief of Jasalinir. 

“It is clear to our belief that throughout your domiiiiontt the name 
and trace of these ill-oincncd infidels, the English, must not liaveromniiied; 
if, lioucvcr, by any cbanco or possibility some have esc^iped till now by 
heejihig bidden and coiJCC;iled, first slay iheni, and after tli.it, liaving nn'ido 
arrangemeiUs tor the adinini.stratioii of your tcrr.tory, pres-ont yourself at 
our court with your whole inliitary following (Jvnsidemtious 'and fricud- 
liucss a thousand-fold will be bestowed on you, and you will bo distin- 
guished by elevation to dignities and places wliicb the compass of your 
qualificatiLrup will not have capacit}' to contain.” 

To lidjah Guldh Sbujliy Euler of Jammu. 

“I have been made acquainted, by jmur petition, with all tliojnrticulars 
of the s'hiughtor throughout yotir territory’ of tho accur.sed unheljuving 
English. You arc considered wortliy of a hundred ctimmciulafioiis. Yon' 
have acted in tliis matter a.s all brave men ever acquit thGuisclvc« ; may 
you lire and prosper.’' Again: “Come to the royal presence, and slay the 
acenrsod, unbelieving English, and all other enemies, wlicrcvcr } ou may 
find tlicm ou tlie way. Whatever may be your lioiwa and eniiectationF, 
tlie dignity and elevation to whicli you will he promot'd amongst your 
equals null surpass all that you may ho able to imagtno ; and you uill 
furtlicr he regarded and dignified with the title of Eiijafi.” On ono of the 
/LOth.iAus Jn t.Kp .king Arum .? .Oie Jnreguilar fiavaly; heastirg’ 

of having murdered his ofilcers at Mazaffaningar, the onlerfor an appiiut- 
mont in rcLum is in the iiriFonei’s own handwTitiiig. 

“I herewith conclude my observations on tlie charge?, and it will now 
remaiu, gentlemen, for you iiy your verdict to determine whetlicr the 
prisoner at your bar, in retirement and seclusion, may yet claim therciijiect 
due to deposed majesty, or whether he must hcnccfurth rank uhtcIv afimie 
of the great criminals of In.story, It will he for vmu to ]ironounce wlirthit 
this last king of the iinpcn'al liom-e of Taitnur .shall this day dcjuart fiotn 
his ancestral jialace, bf.-i!t down by age and by mi'-forttme, but clcvalis], 
}K!rhnp?, by ibe dignity of bi? suneriugs and the iong-biirne ealamilies of 
his nice, or vlietlier this magnificent hall of aiidience, this sliriiie of (ho 
higher majesty ot jintice, shall liim day iichievo its crowning tiumqih in a 
Verdict vvliicli shall record to thi.snnd to all ages tliAt kings by onitic are 
lb graded to felcm-, and tliat flic long glories oi a dynasty may W lor eViT 
efmrcd in a day. 

“ Tlio cunHuieralionof tbc specific chiarge?:igaitiattJiepri‘-oner iieitig now 
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closfid, I trust it may uot be thought presumptuous if I oITor some observ- 
ations on the evidence elicited as to the cause of tlio late robclhon, and of 
the existenco of previous conspiracy. I Iiave, m a fi truer part of this 
address, argued that if the native icgiments, prewuus to the eartri''gc 
question beiu^ mooted, bad been m a sound and u Gil-affected state, Micii 
a frightful and all but universal revolt could not ha\ e occurreil ; tlmt tiiere 
must have been some other and more latent po'iver at work to liave thus 
operated on a whole army scattered in different cantonments from Calcutta 
to Peshawar. 1 think that such could nut have been aceomplKhed witliout 
some seciet mutual underatandmg, and some ])revioiiH jat-pianitiun, tiie 
establisliinent of whicdi may appropriately be termed consjuracy. I iiave 
stated also that it seems as if it was not owing to a cartridge ui any ]. iial 
that such an. amount of mutiny and murder has solely to be attributed, 
but I should be more than blind to all that has ap])eaied on tlicsc proceed- 
ings and elsewhere if I failed to recognise m the cartiidgo qiie«tnm the 
immediate means or instrument adopted for bringinu about a imich-dosirLd 
end. It seems to liave been the spark, not accidcutally hliot forth, but 
dehboiatcly chosen to explode a mine jireviously prepared. In alluding 
then, to the oiis twice of a conspiracy, I do nut mi an to irn^dy tiiat wc 
have come upon traces of a jiarricular gang of men, specially batuled 
together foi the fixed dcrmite object of causing the Life nd'ellien in the 
native army, In any mamicr similar to that iu which we liavc seen it 
developed, but speh evidence as wc have been able to obtain docs a] pear 
to me to point out that, for a considerahle time antecedent to the lUtli of 
May, agnation and disaffection to British nile among the iluhaminndans 
was more than ordmarily prevalent, and that such disaO’ecfcion imd Iiecn 
stimulated by active and desiguing men, who have most craftily taken 
advantage of every circumstance that could be njado suitable for sucli a 
purpose. The aunexatiou of Uudh to British rule was, periiaps, oi.c of 

' to thchlnhammadans, 

1 ' ■ . 1 ; and, fur some other 

leasous, ii uouiu ap|Hiai lo have ueeu ajinust equally unjialatable to the 
Ilindu Sipahi, It may, perhaps, have interfered with Ins position tiiere as 
a privileged servant of ttie Comp,any : for, instead of having to rely on the 
influence and prestige of the British Government in dealings or di-iputea 
with the native landholders of that province, he found himself brought at 
once under direct European control. One of the witnc'-ses, Jilt Jlal], 
draws a marked distmetiun between the Hindu Sq-alii and the liiiidii 
tradesman in reference to tlicir feelitig.s for the Britwh Govtrnmcnt; and 
perhaps the annexation of Oiidb, with other causes, may fend to account, 
for it. Being asked whether there was any dificrence between the 
Muhammadans and Hindus in this respect, he replies, "Yes, cert-iinly, the 
Muliamraadans as a body weie all pleased at the overthrow of the Britifili 
Government, wfule the niercliants and rebp'‘etable tradcMUen ainoiig the 
Hindus regiottcd it.” He, however, says that the general reeling tliroiighont 
the army waa the same both among the Hindus and Muhammeilans, .ana 
that they were both epiall}'' bittei ; and tlii& view of the cise is, 1 think, 
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Rup]iorte(l by our 07:perien&es of Lotb. The great bulk of the infantry 
p^artion of the native army was undoubtedly Hindu, butave liavc not found 
tlj'iE any clieck or restraint ujxm their revolting barbarity; and, as far as 
the .army has been concerned, Hindus and Muhammadans a]ipcar to have 
Vied with each other only in the enormity of their crimes. But, apart from 
the army, the revolt has pirhaps assumed many of the features of a MunsI- 
mdn couipiracy, and it is, I thmlc, probablo that to hlusalman intrigue 
may eventually be traced those falso and fabricated rumourE which, 
adroitly mkeed up with some small portion of truth, have been so instru- 
mental in effacing the last vestiges of fidelity in an array whose faithful- 
ness was at one time perhaps its very cliicfcst pride and boast. It dues 
not belong to such an occasion as this to revert to past year?, and step by 
step to trace the caiiFc^ which liavc combined, to destroy the reliance once 
placed upon those wlio arc now so notorious for their perfidy. Some of 
these causes doubtless have been boyond Government controh and were, 
perhaps, iniiorcnt to a state of continued progress on the one side, and an 
inveterate pricstiy opposition to it on the other. It will bo sufficient if I 
here merely allude to sevemi previous occasions, not of very distant date, 
when some regiments of the native army showed how little they vvcrc to 
he dept-niiod on. On those occasions also it was eOdent that a unity of 
])urpose and a singleness of feeling were in a short time organised by some 
process not immediately patent to their European oflicers; a mutual 
cone^pondence either by emissaries or letters was perhaps then iuiiialeil, 
and tile lesson thus learnt was not easily foigottcn. 1 do not mean to 
argue that from that time the native Indian array bccamo one largo 
debating society ; very far from it; 1 belicrc that in tlmir own fashiou 
most of the Sipahis were good and well-meaning servants of the Govern- 
ment. I say, ill their omi fashion, because it appears to mo the^' arc 
always deficient in natural firmne‘-S, and have no idea of strong nioral 
recti tndp' thew fi.deli.ty , wi lung, e,s. It Qvisrjsri-'J wnte of a. iinlfit *bf’U. ot 
a principle, nplield by siqierstition, but wanting tlio sustiiiniug ixiwcr of 
tnio Tfligiou. Among such a body as this there must always be some 
discontented intriguers ; and who that knows any thing of Asiatic diameter 
will not readily admit, es’jwcially with reference to Hindus, that the few 
arc more potent for evil than the many for good? Lot but three or four 
leaders come forth in all the open audacity of crime, or mix themRclvcs uji 
in the secret intrigues ,of sedition, and the rest, if not immediately [lanic- 
struck, never thiilk it their duty to clicck or oppose them, They may 
excuse themselves for a time^ by holding aloof from wliat they do not 
approve, but active interference, even in prevention of mutiny and murder, 
seems to fonn no part of tlieir creed, either religiouG or ]>olitica!. The 
most serious crimes arc thus passively cncouiagL'd ; and, temp^miy Im- 
munity securing pro^cI^’tcR, all .are eventnrdly engulfed in the same dentins 
of infamy; thus the crimes of a few lead to tiic ruin of many. Tliat 
these influences have been vigoroiiBlv at work in ostcnditig the Inic rchl- 
lion I tliink few will be iiwlincd to deny. I am aware that no corrc'^pond- 
cticc, and perhaps Uttlf* direct evidence to such a point bas been bruught 
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before tbo Court ; indeed, in reference to tbe Sipiihis, we hove not been in 
a position to obtain either one or the other ; still, if, as has been cnrrentlv 
and, I believe, truly reported, that the number of letters passing among 
our native soldiers, for a month or two jjrior to the outbreak was verv 
considerably larger than usual, this circumstance, combined with such 
facts as have come under our notice, would lead almost irresistibly to the 
conclusion that some sinister agitation had been extensively at work, and 
that increased disafTection and subordination would necessarily be the 
result ; moreover, that in such a state revolt would reduce itself to a 
mere calculation of time. In the above remarks I have attributed much 
of what has occurred to the nemioioiis influence of evil intriguers, nud it 
may naturally be inquired why these should have had greater effect at the 
present 3 imcture than at any former one. Some of the causes I have 
already hinted at, such as the annexation of Oudh and tho progress of 
European civilisation, outstridmg, and in its natural course threatening to 
sweepawaythe puny barriers upraised by priestly cuiming for the preserv- 
ation of the grossest ignorance, and thus commencing rhe subversion of 
religions that are unable to bear the lights of even natural science. I 
believe, too, that the propagandists of sedition may artfully have availed 
themselves of some recent acts of the Government to spread jiamc and 
alarm in reference to future forcible interference witli caste prejudices. I 
allude to the agitation about tho lemamagc of Hindu widows, the enlist- 
ment for general service, the cartridges, &c. I do not mean in this to 
offer the slightest apologj'' for men whoso conduct excites nothiog but 
loathing and disgust. Pampered in their pride and besotted in their 
ignorance, they had as a b^y become too self-sufficient for militarj' 
subordination and unhesitating obedience. Experienced, as they were, in 
mutual combination, they appear again easily to ha\c entcicd into schemes 
for dictating to the Government their vievs in Teference to imagined 
grievances ; but that open, dcGant mutiny had bcun generally resolved 
upon by the army — or, at any rate, by the Hindu ]X)rtion of it, prior to 
tho trial of the 3rd Light Cavalry troopers — is more, I think, than lias 
been, established. Up to that time there was, no doubt, a feeling of 
uneaBirtess, a restless apprehension, .and an air of respectful mutiny jicr- 
vading the native ranks. The Sipdhis in many insbmcc^ appeared to 
nnagine that disobedience to military command was scarcely criminal if 
accompanied by a salute and a submissive demeanour. Habituated fo 
combination, and well aware of the strength of numbers, tlicy latterly had 
Seldom lost ail opjxirtunity of bringing forward their grievances, not 
individually, but in masses. On such jxiiuts there uas no dldereucc 
between blnsalmau and Hindu ; they could both readily unite, and had 
already done so, for the purposes of insolent dictatiom Indectl, if we 
search back into history, I behove tve sliall find that this has ever been 
wiiat I may term tlie normal condition of Asiatic arnlie^; and it i*’, 
licrliaps, tlio ncces'-ary reHiU of giving unity and i>o’.\er to large bodies of 
men witliout the cliecks fumiBhed by education, loyalty, .and religious 
principle to control them : military ditciplinc witliout tliC-'-c aiieiliarius it. 
vnr„ V. " ^ 
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lint a dangerous weapDC, and ona that ha? frequently hcen turned aqam'!t 
those ivho Iiarc sharjioncd and pre]>arcd it. As a coroUar}* to this, it' may 
ho ohi^n^ed that rebellion and insurrection amnnq: the iinamn'd and 
nniutored people of Asia is rare indeat; even tho forodde conversion of 
the Hindus to JitwiiautTna.damEm vrader fonner cnaperoTs of India reevas to 
have been iu'^uflicietit to ronse tbcm to Teststanca, It is, then, the nttcin])t 
at dominalion by the Kipdhi alone that has io be guardeil acraiust. il'hu 
distinctions of caste niii}’, to a certain extent, at former jieriodg liare 
proved serious obstacles to any very extensive combination of men of 
differeet sects, either for palitical or other pur]) 0 =cs, Imt wj should 
rcmemlfcr that this very circum«tanco of caste comiianiousUip has iieccs' 
Eitatcd the existence of a number of distinct self-;;ovcniin5 eocictics, has 
habituated the ^leoploof Hindustan to nicetinq^ among thcnisidvcb vhcre 
publicity is avuidcil, and thus, giving thorn tlicir primary iossons in uniting 
for pariicuiar objects, has endowed them uith a natural facility for more 
extended cotnbinationt, of a secret and sinister character. Under thcf-e 
clrcuiustances, ilicre u anted hut the means and the occasloTi for carrying 
them out; and who docs not perceive that the native army afllirded the 
one, and a variety of incidents have favoured the other? nrahman and 
Jlnsalmtln here met, as it uere, nj/on neutral ground; they have liad in 
tlio ai my one common brotherhood of piofes^ionjthe same dross, the same 
rewards, the sumo objects to lie nvrived at by the Bimvc mean?. They 
frequently joined each other in their separato festivals, and the union 
encouraged by the favour uf tho Government was finally resorted to as a 
measure to subvert it. I do not, however, intend io dwol) on all of tlif; 
many influence . which may have a'-.si.sted m biiuging about the recent 
cata^trojihe ; such a discussion in this place migiit not be approved of. 

It seems to me, however, ajiparent that it u.\k not and could not liavc 
H'Cn the greased cartridge.? alouo lliai effected it. Tlicro was ].rcvioiia 
]ireparaLion among the Sipdhis ; and tlierc was also n general luweitlii'g 
of men’s minds throughout the country, nnd among the Jhiiiamumdans in 
]>articular. I believe, indeed, that the flicts elicited on t-his jicint may bn 
ranged a]i]'ro])rialeIy iiudcr tho head of “ Jliiiinnimadaii consjiiracyA the 
chief ohjcct of which seems to have been to sjiroad disaffection and distrust 
of British rule, and, hy the dis’^nniinaiion of lahe ami evil rcjiarth, smd by 
fabricationE of the most insidioue kind, to prcpire alt tho people for chauge 
and insurrection. As far as can he traced, the commcnceiuoiit of this 
must liavc originated with the prisonei, or with somo of those sucli as 
llasau Atkari nnd others, who were adinillcd to his most secret and 
confidential enuueds. Be this as it may, there cumml, I imaeine, W a 
douht that m Feuding Sidi Kamhar to IVrsia and Coiist.antiimjilc as an 
amba‘'''ad(jr witli letters to the sovereign of that conniry, FolieiMng aid and 
elevatifni to a throuc, the prisoner became the ]inuci]iai in a cun.spinicy 
v.hich indirectly, at any latc, liavo hem auxiliary to the nc-'Ut 

friglitfid outbre.ak and it? atlendant InTrom, It is v.urtliy of jiarticidar 
notice, a? connucting tho two Puelher, that tins Pidi Kaiuhar's departure 
Wok j’lace, according to the most nliahlo accoimt, just two years la-fore 
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May 1857, a^d that his promised return, ^dth the aid sought for, was 
fixed for the time wiieo the outbreak actually took place. Coupling this 
wiih the prophecy among the Muhainnmdans that Enghsli sovereignty in 
hidia was to cease 100 3 oars after its first establishment by tho battle of 
Plasse 3 ’- in 1757, we arc able to form sometlung more tlian coiijeetuio as 
to tho causes which bare given to Muhanimaflan fanaticieni its delusive 
liO]ie of recovering all its former prestige, I have already alliidfd. to the 
dream of Hasan Askari tlic priest, and its interpretatiun so plausibly 
contrived to corres|X]nd with tho wishes of the king, and of those about 
him. The ciicumrfance may soem trivial to us, hut it was doubtless a 
means ivell calculufed to make a deep impression upon the superstitious 
minds of those to w'hom it was addressed, and to cause expectation and 
belief in what was predicted by one said to be posse-^sed of miiaculous 
powers, and accredited vitii holding diiect communication with Ilcavein 
We learn too from the petition of Muhammad Darwesh to Jlr. Cohin. 
the Lieutenant-Governor, dated 27th of March, 1857, that Ilasan Askari 
liad, at this time, nssurctl the King of Dchli that lie bad certain informa- 
tion that the princo royal of Pon'^ia had fully taken pos'-cssion of and 
occupied Bushir, and that he hud entirely expelled the Christians, or, 
rather, bad not left one alive there, and had taken away man}' of tliom 
jirisoners, and that, very soon indeed, the Per.siaii arm}’’ would advance by 
llio way of Kandahar and Kabul towards Deldi. Ho, moreover, adds, 
"That in the jialacc, but more especial!}' in that t'oitiou of it constituting 
the personal apartments of the king, the Kubject of tho conversation 
night and day was tho early arrival of the Perfeiaiis. Hasan Askari has, 
moreover, impressed tho king with the belief that be has Icaineii, through 
a divino rc^ elation, that the dominion of the King of Persia w'ill to a 
certainty extend to Dchli, or rather over the wiiole of Hindustan, and 
that the splendour of the sovereignty of Dehli will agaiu ie\ivo as tho 
sovereign of Persia will bestoiv tlio crown on the king.” TJie writer 
goes on to say that throughout the palace, but particularly to the Iting, 
this belief has been the cause of great rejoicing, so much so that jirayers 
are ofiored aud vows are made, while, at tho same time, Ha=an Askari has 
entered upon the daily ixirformance, at an lionr and a half lieforc sunset, 
of a course of ijrcipitiatory ceremonies to expedite the arriia! r>f tlie Persians 
and the expulsion of the Christians. It has been arranged that every 
Thursday sc vend trays of vicliials, wheat-iiical, oil, cojipjr money and 
cloth should be scut by the king in aid of these ceremonies, aud they are 
accordingly broiijht lo Hasan Askari.” 

We thus '•ee how early and how deeply tlic prieat]icK>d interested and 
engaged themselves m this matter, aud how coiuiilctoly and exclusively 
]\Iubaniii):ulan in character was this cousplraoy. If we could but have 
st(^p]ed behind the .‘-e cues, and witne-'Sed these eereraouie? at which super- 
stition jiresided, and liavo licard these prayers and vows ofiored up for the 
airival ef the I'crsiauB and the e.\[iulsiijn of tlic Chri;iiai)s, wc tliould 
doubtless lla^o had depicted to us the foresbadowiiuts of those dnvidfiil 
tnigedies winch, to ail time, will render the pa^-t year piinfnUv memo- 
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W e mr\y imnjrine and faiatly conceive to oursclvca Eomo poTtioti of 
tlie rancxFarof iIkpc Muliammndans, vrhon ve recollect not only llieir deed'^, 
liut the concentrated lintrod which hreathes through their I'etitioiiF, and 
docs not stop with tills world, but rejoices in the idea of eternal torments 
for us hcreaitcr. One cannot help inquiring whether there arc really many 
nullions of Imman beings in Hindustan imbued witli these feehnes for 
huropeans. I will leave those who hear me to form their own ojnnions 
on this subject without venturing to pioflcr mine. W’o learn, huwoviT, 
from Jlrs. Aldwcll that durini: the Muharnim festival she hcaid the 
Muhamni'idan women prayiiie; and teaching their children to piay for tiie 
success of their faith, and those prayets were generally accompanied by 
execrations against the Eng!i>h- Kor did even accomplishing the cruel 
death and sufferings of helpless women and children tend in any way to 
abate the teroetty of their malignity, or to waken one chord of merry oi 
commiseratton lu their breasts, for ave find from the local newspajiers that 
at the time this most hideous massacre was being perpetrated about 
200 hlusalnidn were standing at the reservoir, uttering the coarsest 
abuse against the prisoners. "Were it not too well attested, such demoniac 
malignity would scarcely bo credible. 

Tiie next point to wditch I shall advert, is the circulation of tlic 
cliapitics, in tlic form of ship biscuits. Noiv, whether they were sent 
lound under the fiction of a Government order, pignifpng that in future 
there should be but one food and one faith, or whether, according to 
another interpretation, they were meant to sound a note of ataim and 
preparation, giving waming'to t'-o j'coplfi to stand by one another on any 
duiiger menacing them, the rirntrivance was a most iusidious on'-, mni 
calcnintcd to breed distrust and suspicion in the hearts of many wlio Wfie 
strangers to sucli feelings before. That it create! no stronger iniijrussioai 
un tlic native mind than it did, is ]>crha]»s attributable only to the early 
chock it received at the liands ot niitliority, and it would doubtless bo 
both interesting and irayvTiaut if wc could discover how ntul by whom 
such a proceeding was initiated. Tliis and the false nimour .alamt mixing 
ground Ixinc-swiih tlie fiour had doubthw'i ouo common oriciii, and it iH 
not going beyond the hnuuds of fair indication or rcapnimblc inference tu 
attribute both one and the other to the unceasing wilts of >fuhammailnii 
conspiracy. Wc ]^ercl'i^e that the IJiudu Si])diup, under the imjiuhcofa 
first reaction in their feelings, reproached tlie Midianmitidans with mis- 
leading tliem, and it a most Fiuniticant fact on tlic.-e proccediiigf, tliat 
ihouuh wo come iq>on tracea of iliisalindn intiigue wlicrcvcr our mvtsti- 
gatiun has carried us, vet not one paper has bfcii found to *^11010 that the 
Hindus, as a btidy, had liocrt corisjnriiig against U'^, or tiiat their IVabmaiis 
and ] inerts had been ] ■reaching a cruFadc araiinst (Ihiistians. In their 
ease lliero Ims l>cen no king to set ii]’, no religion to be juojiagated by ibo 
swnrd. 'i’o attribute to them, umhT vuch circumstaiicio, tlie cireulation 
of tticsp chapatifS or tlio fiibrications about giound Imjups in the tlniir, 
would be to ft'^crdic to them .acts without a mpm.iitg, and a crimina! 
deception without any ndcquaie iiiotne, A very marked feature in tfon 
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j\tuhamniadan conspiracy is the activity and persistence with which it has 
been carried out ; the circulation of the cliapatics having; been early pro- 
hibited by authority, and thus lendered non-cfi'cctiTc for tlic purpose of 
extensive sedition, some other expedient was necessary to rqdace it, and 
we at once find the tale of the bone-dust mingled with noiir”vcry 
adroitly selected as the substitute. It was, in fact, still adhering lo the 
material of chapntios, and continuing the symbol of "'one food, one faith,” 
It was indeed the ebapaty vntboufcits form, and without its inconveniences. 
The schemers had apparently learnt that the ebapaty was too specific and 
too tangibly open to European interlcrence to be largely availed of as an 
agent for evil, and hence its transformation into flour, tlic bone-dust Ijeing 
added to the one as the equivalent of the form of the ship biscuit to the 
other. To give out, then, that .such was the nature of the flour stored at 
ail the depots of supplies along the Grand Trunk Hoad, for from tliem, 
during their marches, tho Sipdhis are in a manner compelled to get their 
food, was to attain the very object the conspirators must bare most 
desired. If true, the Government had already commenced what would be 
deemed forcible conversion to Christianity, If they could, then, hut 
establish a firm and geneiul belief m this, their game was in their own 
hands ; and that they did. succeed in doing this to a very great extent is, 
I imagine, undeniable. I must own that to me this apparently natural 
transition from the cliapatics to ite component parts seems a master stroke 
of cunning, and evidenced most able lcadc^^hip in the c.anso the con- 
spirators were embarked in. 

To prove, moreover, that no mean order of talent was at work, and that 
all the appliances that craft and treachery could avail themsete'cs of were 
resorted to, we have only to refer to the extracts from the “ Authentic 
Nows,” and also to tho other native publications of that |>cnod, and wesiiali 
Iierceivc with what steadfast consi.stency the ulterior atm is always kept 
in view, Tlio chapaties, the bone-dust in the flour, the greased cartridges, 
ismrc all most approjiriato for the Hindus; but a difTorent pabulum was 
Lcqnisite for the fdusdmuns, and we fihall now sec with what subtlety it 
was administered, fl'hc first paper coraincnccs by .announcing tlrat the 
King of Pemia bad ordered a coucentratum of most of liis troops at 
Teheran, and then, declaring it to be currently rciHirted that such a demon- 
-ni .1 TT I j only a strategic move foclnak 

■ i ■ ■ . ..I ' . ng against and conquering the 

1 I . . : any rate, some change of feeling 
■ - - Tlic next extract is dated the 

2Gth of January, 1S57, and commences by apeerting that all the news- 
papers agree in declaring that tho King of France and the Emperor of 
Tur]:ey iiad not as yet oj'cnly avowed tbom.sclves the allies of either the 
English or the Persians, but that their ambassadors wxre sccrctlv visiting 
and presenting their gifts to l>otli bclligorcnts. “Some jwoiile,” say^ the 
editor, “tldnk tiiat (ho King of France and the Emperor of Tnrkcv will 
not mix themselves up in the (juarrels liotwcen the Persians .and the 
English ; but most people,” be add's, “say that they will both side witli 
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fho rorpiriTT^. As for tlic Kus^-ian?, however, flier malcc no secret of the 
readinePR uitli wliicli they are a'-Pisting, nnd ri!l continue to a'^Hist, the 
rcrsiaiiF, whether it he with funds or with forces. It maybe said tliat 
virtually tiic Russians are the cause of the war, and tlint/usiii" the Per- 
siana as n cloak, they intend to consummate their OM-n designs regardin',: 
the conquest of Hindustan. It is to ho Ixliercd that the Piwsinns will 
semn take iho field in great force.” Here, then, we liavo imt only Persia 
and Russia advancing immediately upon India with immense arinics, hut 
Prance and Turlrcy to assist them, while the forsaken and deviRcd 
Ihiglish are represented as by no means sure even of the alliance of (he 
Afghans under Host iMuhammnd. Well imglit tlio editor, after uniimnic- 
ing such formidable coalitions, somewhat diamalicaily oxcluiin, “ Let. the 
readers of the ‘Anthentio New.s’ he prepared to see what ihc veil of 
futurity will disclose." Accordingly, m tJie nevt extract, we perceive 
that “ tlic Kini:: of Persia had solemnly ^vromised to his courtiers the 
governorships of the ditleieiit picsidcnetes and places^; one is to got 
ilornhay, another Calcnfta, and a tldnl Pima, "wliilo tlie crown of 
Hindustan is plainly siwken of us reserved for bestowal on the King of 
Hehli, tliis very prisoner before us. You will recollect, gentlemen, that 
several copies of this paiicr, the “ Authentic News," used lo he sent lo 
the palace, and one can imagine the joy and exultation with which .such 
pasesages must liavc l>ccn perused, espceially wiicn added thereto is the 
assertion that the Emperor of Russia had sent nn ctToctivc and tliorougljly 
appointed anny of dOO.UOO men willi abundant munitions, to assist tho 
K.ing of Persia in Ins hostile designs upon Imlin. Rut it waa not in llie 
palace, and by the princes alone, that such j ta rag raphs "were read with 
avidifv; tlic whole jifipulation was intent on them. Sir 'I'lieophilus 
Jlctcalfe has told us that the tuihject nf tlic adv.mce of tho I^ereiaus 
u|K)n Uerdt was much discussed among the natives, and frequently in 
conncxuiu with the idea of Russian aggression tqioa Iiiflia, every news- 
paper having at this time its correspondent in Kabul. ATor indee*l did 
the discussion and interest excited hy these coneocteil hostile movenu'utH 
cease hero, for tho same witness declares that agitation alamt this time 
prevailed among tlic Sijialiis and tluit about five or six weelii hefure (he 
outbreak it was currently leporlcd in their lines, and much di'-cUFsrd 
among them, that 100,000 Russians were coming from the nortli, arrl that 
the (Jom]iany’.s government would Ire dcstroyo'l, and in fact that tlie itlea 
of a Ru'^'^ian invasion was universally jircvnlent, 'J'Jic venom and virus 
of these false jmblications were then taking their inlonded efleel, and it 
would seem a mere prarversioii of rra'^on longer to blind <mpielves wlili tlir 
idea that the onthreak was fortuitmis, or that n greisc^-l cartridge K'Ca- 
eioned it. In a former .article of the '* AuLfientic News," we have aertt 
Host Muhammad nlludcd to ns hut a dotihlful ally of tlie Eitglish. in 
this one, liow ever, as events progress, he is spoken nf ns Ixing secretly 
in loa'^iie with the King of Penda, and, tliat siqgirstjfioiis aid may not la 
hwl .sight of, it is remarlmd how uoiiderfuliy four distinct utiexjradisl 
coinctdcncca had imi>e]k'd the King of Peisi.i to dcclar war again.-t Luc 
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English. The first was that Herat, in anotlier place described as the key 
of Jed.’!!, had so easily fiOAen into his posso^sioTi; the second, the anface- 
ficen coming of the Russians to assist him ; tbo third, the nobles of Persia 
unanimously cotmselling an advance on India, and predicting that God 
would bestow victory ; and the fourth, the simultaneous rising and as- 
sembling of the whole of Persia for tho prosecution of a religious war. 
Portents and miracles^ were likewise brought fonvaid still further to evcitc 
the iinharamadan mind, aa the following extract from the “ Authentic 
Hews,'’ dated 15th of Septemher, 185G. will sufilcientlv prove. It is 
headed — 

“ Local Hows from the Hdusi District, 

“ A man just come from the country tells the editor that, unlike other 
places, the Hull is lieing burnt there at this sea’^inn of the 3 'car, and the 
saturnalia attending the fottival are now going on. The man who states 
this ascertained, on inquiry, that the reason for the unEeasonable ob^rv- 
ance of this festival is, that three prls weic born at a birth, and the 
three spoke immediately. The first said : ‘ The coming year will be one 
of great calamities ; various calamitous visitations will afiiict tlie nation;’ 
the second said ; ‘ Tbo=e wlio live rvill see;’ and tlie tliird, in an impres- 
sive and forcible tone, said : ‘ If the Hindus burn the Iluli in tlic present 
season, thej" will escape all these cviK God alone is omniscient.’” 

It is too much, I am afraid, the case, with persons accustomed to Euro- 
pean habits of thinkme: to view such statemoute and ai tides as these 
merely in referenco to the irapres'.ion they would he hkely to make on 
themselves. The taking of Hertlt, tlio predictions of the nobles, die., and 
tho fabulous piopdiecies of tliose girls would, in that case, receive hardly 
pa‘' sing at-teu Lion, Put wet’ ' . 1 ’ ^lost fatal error 
if wo were to gauge Asiat ■ ■ ’ , by the same 

measure that Would be applicable to our osmi. Ji.avouung this mi''iako, 
wc proceed to consider the above editorials in redation to the people they 
were written lor, we shall find tlinl they are not only mopt insidiously 
worked np to meet their jwculiar prejudices, hut are nbo mndo to hear a 
strildng affinity to the fulfilment of their prophecies; to the dreams of 
Hasan Askari ; to the negotiations of Sidi Eambar, and to t!ic ancient 
traditions of jHuhammadanmm. Are wc, then, to suiqsiso that in .all tliis 
ttiero was no connexion between the palace and the picss? Were 
all these concurrences fortuitous V Can it be tliat the dro,anis of the priests, 
tho pilots of the court, and the fabrications of the ncwspapirs worked 
accioentallj' togetlier ? have ahead}' seen (he dccops by which tlie 

Hindu Si]nibis were to l^o gamed; and is it not tho same spirit of evil 
tliat we can recognise here Are the circumstances appealing to Muham- 
madan pride, to their superstitious bitrotry, to their lust for religious w*nr, 
and to their Imtred for the English, dwelt upon with a Ic-s perfect know- 
ledge of th"ir peculiar inhi’rciicos? In an cvfmct from tin* * Authciiric 
Hows,’ dated the lOtli of March, it is stated that 900 l’ei-‘,ian S'lldicrb, 
with some officers >if high rank, had eutelcn India, and that 500 timre 
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TS'crc then staying; in DohlE iiself in varions di-^^uisc?. It is true that this 
is given out on the authority of one Sadik Khdn, a i^ersoti whose ideulify 
not being estahlishoJ^ was evidently in disguise even to his name; hut 
this very circumstance was no doubt a part of the scheme. It gave an 
air of greater mystery to the announcement of the paper, and seems to 
liave l)ecn purfiosely contrivckl to let tlic imagination of the readerc- supply 
an ettaggerated idea of his real rank and importance. How, it may ho 
asked, even under this cloak of a false name, could such a .statcnienl he 
given furtii in tiie leading newsjiapcr of flic city' without some dtep and 
ulterior object ? it not only assigns deep conspiracy to the Persians, but, 
if false, as wc Imow it to have been, is proof of cojispiracy in the editor 
and those who employed him. Tliis name of K.adik Khdn, be it reniem- 
Iwred, was the one attached to the proclamation purporting to 1 k' from 
Persia, and put up in the Jamnii Jla.sjid. Tlic proclamation, tliGu,and the 
assertion about these 000 Perbian soldiers, were evidently i^arts of one and 
the same scliemc, and seem to have been thus linked together that the 
one might, in a measure, supjwrt the other. If, for instance, any ques- 
tioned tlie authority of the proclamation, there was the answer ready that 
the hringcr of it was actually in tho city witli 500 otlier Persians also in 
di^-guise, and vice versa. If the advent of the Persians was disbelieved, 
was not the proclamation a voucher for its reality? Tlic same dojith of 
artifice is apparent everywhere; and tlie more we consider the subject the 
more fully convinced we shall be of the wiles and strat.agems so system- 
atically resorted to. For instance, avbat would .such a proebmation as 
iliat attributed to the King of Persia have been without some demonstm- 
tion, feigned or real, to support it? Tlie sword depict cil on one side, and 
the shield on the other, would liave been equally mcaninglc.^^^ but for the 
story of the men m disguise, and the officers of higli rank who evidently 
must have been dejmted to carry it through. Tlic {iniclamatlon, so evi- 
dently’ fahe, is, for that very reason, one of our true.st and most reliable 
ev.po-'itQrs of con^^ylrr.oy, ?.ud of l\lu'5alman eousTiiraey toe. It in fact, 
imfKj'siblc to account for it under any other hyiwLlu'sis. Who, then, waf 
it that designed and wrote the proclamation? Iliis (piestion, I liolicvc, 
could lie auswcrc'l in every detail by the editor of the paper, wljo has 
recurred to it so frequently. H is evidently a j'Ct .subject of Ids one on 
which he seemK to Ih; thoroughly at home. He has the e.vuct traiiscrijd 
of it, is able to epitomise it, and no doubt was equally well informed ns 
to the preqiaration of it. 

I do not mean to wade through and to quote all the cjifracts from (he 
newspapers that bear out the fact of a Jruh.aTntnadati conspiracy. That 
appears to me unnecessary, for 1 believe I shall liavc no ilifiicuUy in esta- 
blishing it hv other testimony- IIowc\or, tliere h one other e\trart, wliirh 
it would l>c wrong to leave unnoticed, It l>cars date t!w 15tli of A])nl. 
and must have liecn tlie ongin of the rcixirt that Sir Tiicojilijius Met- 
calfe alludes to, when he snys th.at, about fifteen days heforo the outhrml:, 
it was currentlv reiyjrlcd that an anonymous \>ctitiun hnd b cn pre- 
Fct)tc<l to the magistrate, ^fnt'ug, "that the Knshndr gate would be 
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taken from tke EngliRh. This being the chief streughoM in the city nnrl 
main, connexion with the cantonments of Deiili, it would natural iy he tiie 
first point scii^ed in any attempt at insurrectipn in the city, anJ, being tiie 
only gate at which there was any military guard, the importance of it, in 
a Btrategical point of view, must have been obvious to all.’' Sir Theo- 
philus Metcalfe proceeds to say, ''that this petition was never received ; 
but that the cxrrrent report about it was indicative of ivhat was then occu- 
pying the thoughts of many of the natives.” So. no doubt, it was ; but 
it was also mucli more than this, for it was the real expontion of an 
article which the editor dare not, without disguising it, put into print. 
With what ingenuit}'- and craft tho idea is worked out, so as to become 
intelligible only to those who were meant to imderstnnd it, must now bo 
obvious to all. The editor says several petitions liavc been given into 
the magistrate's court, and in these it is also mentioned tliac “ .a month 
hence from this date an overwhelming attack will be made on Ku'^iitnir, 
of the salubrity and beauty of which a poet has said, ‘ that shnuhl a 
parched and hurnt-up soul reach Kashi air, tliungh he might be a roa->tcd 
fowl, he would recover his awngs and feathers,’ and that this cool and 
heavenly country will come into the possesdon of tho writers of tlic 
petition.” How, it may be asked, were the waters of tbe pietitions given 
into the magistrate’s court at Dcbli to take Kashmir, and who doas not 
uorv percciv'c that the Kashmir gate of the city of Dehii was thus 
indicated by tbe country from which it derives its name, and that the 
salubrity and beauty of the former were to represent tlio importance, and 
its fitness for their objects, of the latter? I shall not hero jiaiisc to con- 
sidor whether, under the simile of a piarched and bumb-up fowl, tho 
prisoner liefore u.s w'as intended. Ho no doubt e.xpectcd to roc me.*' .some 
of his lost plumage by seizing the gate, and with it was meditating a 
flight to a higher elcvatiou. In declaring, on the 13th of Ajinl, tbut in 
one month from that date, an overwhelming attack would bo made on 
this very point — for it was hero the officers were shot down — tlio editor of 
tlie “Authentic Kew's” wa‘' either tbe confidant and accomplice of con- 
spiracy, or lind soared into the regions of actual ])ropliccy. 

TJie coincidence of the above cautiously worded anuounccnientof (lie 
editor, and tho indiscreet revelations of Jawan Bakhi, are certainly sfart- 
linu. Tho doubly foretold attack took place on the lltli of iitay, and, after 
what has been proved m regard to iMuliaminadan treaclnuy, is there any 
one wdio hears me that can liehcvc that a deep])!anncd and iveU-conccrtcd 
conspiracy had nothine; to do w’itli it? 

The proofs of iho intimate connexion of the pri'^ninor with it do not, 
however, rest hero, for Jiujud, the Abyssinian, who w-us not merely in the 
service of the kinu, but was his private special atteudaut, and was alwa\s 
near his person, takes i\ir, Everett aside and fells him that he had b.dter 
leave tho Compuiy’s service, .and, with his troop, go over to the king, ns 
this hot weather the llusstans svould be all over the pla/'c. Jfr. Kwrett 
seems to have laughed at tln's^ and to have thought it but tlie man's 
foolishness; but wc have now direct proof that it was soinotliing far 
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dce^ier tlian Ibnt; fnrnt tlicirncxt incclinr;, which occurrcfl about a month 
after the outhrenk Jiad been 'nccamjilji^bed, jriijud says tu liini, "Did I 
not tell you to come away?’’ And thcn> it were in explanntion of tho 
warning, procerda to reveal to him the at liolc of the Sidi Xanibar tnnis- 
action; how, two year=; before, ho had been sent to Constantinople aa 
ambassador from the King of Dehli; how he had startoil on the pretence 
of going to lilelika, and liow lie had promised that Jio would return when 
the two years had expiretb This explanation seems to be a very rcinarl:- 
ablo one. It shows clearly that it was not incioly on the basis of an 
expected disturbance at Mirath that such a proposal was made, but that 
a lar wider w cb of sedition was weaving. Who can uoiv believe that none 
of the Mnliamniadan native oOlccrs and men of tho regiments at Delili 
and jriratli Lad been tampereii with? Jlr. Everett, as a Christian, was 
surely one of the last the conspirators would apply to. It slumld Iw 
remembered likewise, that !Mr. Everett bad none of hia regiment with liiin 
at Delili, and tliat, b.ad there been any hfusalnidn ollicers of tl;e cor|is 
present, they would doubtless Lave been preferred to a Christian, At. tho 
time too when the application was made to him Iho sentence of the 
Jlirath coiirl-niartlal mu.st have been unknown in Dcbli. It wns not, 
then, as a consequence of, but an addition and an adjunct to, what win? 
anticipated at Mirath, that prefarafion was being made here; and by 
nliom was this licing done? Could a mero private servant and pcraoiial 
attendant, however great and favourite ho might be, olTer service to a 
risaidar and a whole troop of cavalry, withdrawing Iheir alleriance from 
the Government, without any authority for so doing from his masfer? 
Whu could have given the king's service to so large a body but tho king 
himself'? I would beg those wlio hear me, seriously (o consider flicse 
queaiions, and tlien determine whether the answera to them do not hring 
home personal complicity in compassing tho rebellion, to ibo pnsnucr in 
Court. "We have Ijccn informed, too, by Jlulrtiod Lfd, t lie aecret. ary, fliat 
it is now about three years since somo infantry soliliem stafionerl ut 
Dehli became disciples of the king, and tiiat, mi that Dccasion, tho king 
gave cad) of them a document detailing the names and order uf those whu 
had preceded him in the direct Hue of disciples to cacli other, hirnpeif 
included, together with a napkin lived pink ns an emblem of his iilcs.sim:. 
Now, three years ago from the present date in about tlic time of Sidi 
Kambadp cmlwepy to TL-nsla, and of Ibc ajipareiit fir.st coinmeuer'inent of 
iduimmrnadan conspiracy; and it certainly is a hoiucwhat iuptfuctiw fa^t 
to find that the occasion cbopcn for such an unuonted mauifc''iatioii of 
piotj' on the one hand, and such an unusual display of kingly condtPcen- 
sion on the other, w.ss prcci.sely that in whiclt iritiniato rdations lotween 
them of a more jyjhtical character were heginning to lie thought of. Tlie 
Agent of the Lieutenant-Governor, of course, put a slop to tlics'- exhibitions ; 
hut from that day, adds the wiiness, it m.iy be said riiat a port nf imdcr- 
standing was ci.tablisbed between the annyand the king. T tbink il v. till'*'' 
concMed, that in addition to the charges five facts have been esfiali!i‘-ii<’d, 
viz., the concerted dreams and predictions of ll.mau AvL.ar!, the pm^st; 
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tbe mission to Persli find Cnnstnntinnple of Sidi Kfimijar, tlio Abvs-inian ; 
a deliberate contimions plan of eliciting disfru'it and revolt anions; tlie 
Hindus; a similar plan, by flio fabrications of the native preS', for incit- 
ing the IMiisalmatiB to a religions war; and lastly, by tbe^e means and 
otheiG, an indirect, and also a personal, tampering with the fwelity of the 
Hindus and Musalmans of the native army, Hus or has not a guilty 
particip-ation in all these dvo points Leon traced to the prisoner ? If llie 
question (as I believe it will be) should be ansvo red in tiie anirinative, 
there will still remain another to be responded to, of perhaps still greater 
importance, viz., Has he in these tninsactinns been tin- lender, or the led ? 
has he been the original mover, the head and Iront of the undertaking, nr 
has he been but the consenting tool, the willing instrument in the hands 
of others; the forward, unscmpulous, but still pliant puppet, tutored In 
priestly craft for the advaucement of religious bigotry ? iifany person', I 
believe, will incline to the latter. The known restless spint ofkluliainniadan 
fanaticism lias been the first aggressor, the i indictive intolerance of that 
peculiar faith has been struggling for mastery, seditions coris])iracy has 
been its means, the prisoner its active accomplice, and every possible 
crime the frightful result. It uas, however, rather as the heed of the 
Jluliaminadau religion iu India than as the descendant of a line of kings 
that I heiievo the prisoner’s mfluonccR were desired; the one indeed is so 
inscimrabic from the other tliat it is diQicult to .sai' ulierc the dificrence 
commences. It was the union of the two, the religious and tiie political, 
that gave such importance to the prisoner as one of tlio aliettors of 
conspiracy. 

Tims the bitter zeal of Iitiihaminndanism meets ub everywhere. It is 
conspicuous in the papers, flagrant in the petitions, and pcriectly demoniac 
in its actions, H’here ecems, indeed, .senrea nn 3 ’ exemption from its conla- 
gious touch. The I’riucc iMir/d Abdulla, robbing his confiding visiloi 
and former friend, and then sending bis uncle to coinpas-. her dr-atli, 
seetius no cxagger.ited iitsliuice of it. It is acain represented liy the 
hlnliammadan ofliccr Iklirza Taki Beg, at Pasbdvar, who, whde in higli 
employment and pay b}'- the British Government, complacently qiinti s from 
Jiis books that a change will take place, and that the Bnlis], rule wtll 
soon l>o overthrown, j't finds a stili moro iinniisfakablr disciple iu Kanm 
Baksh, of the Bchli 'Magazine, who, while drawing English p.ay. avails 
hioLself of Ins .scholarship and knowledge of Pertian to send circul.irs to 
the native regiments to the eflcct that the cartridges prepuvd in the 
magamne luid been smeared with a composition of fat, and that the Ripdliis 
were not to believe tboir Europc.an officers if tlic}' .said anidlung in con- 
tradiction of it. It will l>e rccolleetcd how actiic in bis enmity ihis man 
proved -when the king's troops were attacking the raaeazinc; how he kept 
up a pjcict CQtnmumc.atirin witli tlieni, and liow completclj' ho identified 
himself, fiom the commencement, with tlie conspirators, C.m tliere tic a 
doubt that he was one of tliobc is ho had been .sncccssfiiUy tamjiercd with ; 
tliat. while ostensibly serving the English, he wa=5, in rc.ilifi', m tlic jiaj 
ai'd ct'ufulvnce of tlmso seeking their destruction ? 
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Cut why muUt^tJy of this Foct? I wouW 'j:Uvlly cite fK^mc c'i 

a different tendency, und the I'ctition of Muhnmnnd Dnru'edi, in Ids ad- 
nnrahlc letter to Mr. Colvin, must not he jiasscni over. It is one nohte 
iusUincc of ^^litl)ftIlnG^3 from n Jlnbamiiiadan to the Kntipli. I nm Forry I 
cannot class with it the petition purporting to be from Kahi liakdi Khan 


its having ken written at tljetime iiulicatcil, and it FceinF by no meanK 
impirnlable that it w'as faliricat-ed after the capture of Pehli, for tlje piir- 
pOFC of obtaining rewards and other advanlagoi, Indcc^i, a furtlicr alien' 
five )jcrosal of it has convinced me that it is so; for no one in the 
situation of Kabi Kahsli Khan would have dared to advise nr projioso to 
the king to let the soldiery first wreak their rage on his own royal iwraOio 
as Kahi Balisb Klidn pretends to have done. There a^-e certVudy a fc.':,’ 
instances in which the Mtiliammadaas have behaved with kindness to the 
Eng^i^il, and not the Icfs pleasing on account of the luimlne grades in 
uliich tbao instances occur. We may, perhaps, deduce from this, that 
the tcachinna such as ate prescribed by their projdieb liavo no softening 
effects on the hearts of his followers; nav, more, that education in such 
doctrines leads to ferocity and revolting crime, and is utterly inc'mipatiWe 
watli filings of even ordinary humanilj'. 

In the course of this address I lia\e dwelt, long and frequently, up.m 
those circumstiiicos which appear to denmnstmte tliat to Mnsalmin in- 
trigue and riltihainmadan. conspiracy we may attribute the dreadful o ilaini- 
ties of the 3 car 1657. I have ondcavourod to point out hoiv in tim.it el} 
tho pri'^oner, a,s the head of the Muhammadim faitli in Indiii, ha^ hecu 
CJUinected with the orcranisation of that cmispiracy, either .as its li'ailrr or 
its uuFcrupnlous accomplice. I have alluded to tho part taken ky the 
native pre-& titid hliihaininadans, in general, as propanng the Hindus for 
insurrection, and ihc native army, in particukar, for revolt; and iwrhap-, 
in further coriobar.itiou of such facts, it naay he a.s well to advert tntlio 
sliarc tlial inav be assigned k the Mithamtuadaiu, in gettmu tho cartridgi'S 
refused on ttio jvirade ground of the 3rd LigJit Cav.iiiy. Out of tlusf' 
85 tror'i’Kirfl tlicfar larger moiety iva,sMulianun.adan There men had imca' to, 
and to them it could not prssihly have mattered whether jiig's and cowT 
fat w.as smeared on the canridgos or not. CaiiSain hlarlinteni tells us that 
at tile Amhalah dc)K 3 t, as far os the c.artridgu question wren conccmi'd, the 
Muhainmadan fsiiiahis Ian Jicd at it, and we thn.s fx:rceive that these men 
initiated open mutiny witliout 00 c piretext for .*^0 doing, ht the Fhndnw of 
an excuse, Tiiey had not even the c.vtenufttioii of a preiernkl grievance ; 
vet thev at once lo.agucd themselves in rekllion against up, and inducr'd 
the nindus to join them, by speciously exciting tlicin on that moat vnl- 
ac-nihle of point', rim fear of being forcibly deprivfj of their ca-.to I 
sav, induced tiic Hindus to join them, for such 1 h the evidence Ivfurc up, 
and this too on a pretext in whicii the Muhammadan j ciudd have had no 
possible eympatliv with them. Xor indeed were the IliuduB Kiig in die* 
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covering this, fur ss a witness, who has been frequently quoted, informs 
uo, " immediately^ after the battle of the Iffodau they spoke with mucii 
regret of the turn that aflairs had taken, reproach cil^tho JIuhammadans 
for having deceived them, and seemed to doubt greatly that, tiie Englisii 
Government had really had any intention of interfering with their caste. 
Great numbers of tiie Hindu Sipahis at this time declared that, if they 
could he sure their lives wonld ha spared, they would gladly go hack tn 
the service of the Government ; but the JIuhammadans, on the contrars, 
used to assert that the king’s service was much better than that of tbo 
English; that the nauabs and rajahs would supply the king witli large 
forces, and that they must eveutually conquer.” If we now take a re- 
trospective view of the various circumstances wdiich wm ha\c been able 
to elicit during our extended inquiries, we shall jierceive how’ exclubiwly 
Jiruhammadanare all the ] irominent {’oints that attach to it. A jJfutjaumiadnn 
priest, with pretended visions and assumed miraculous pow'en,— a kluliam- 
madan King his dupe and his accomplice — a Jiluliammadau clandestine 
embassy to the Muhammadan powers of Persia and Turkey reiulung — 
klnliainmadau prophecies as to the downfall of our power — Muhammadan 
rule as the succesBor of our own — the most cold-blooded murders by Muham- 
madan assapsins — a religious war for Muhammadan ascendancy — a Jiluham- 
madan pr&js uriscm]iulonsly abetting — aud IMuhammadnu Siy'dliib iuitiating 
the mutiny. Hinduism, I may' say, is nowhere cither refloctei) nr reprc.sented ; 
if it ho brought forward at all, it is only in subsendence to its cver-aggrcir- 
sive neighbour. 

The arguments in refci once to a Muhammadan conspiracy' are now clo'sed. 
I do not mean that mauy others might not he deduced from the pro- 
ceedings Ifeforo us, for I liave selected only those that appeared to mo tlic 
ino:.t prominent. I would wush, however, before sitting down, to quote 
one question and answer from Capt.aiu irartineau’.s evidence ; “ Did y ou 
ever hear any of the Sipdhis speak complaininglv of the efforts of English 
missionaries to convert natives to Christianiiy*? ” Hnstcer. — “No, iiercr 
in my life, I don’t think tney cared one hit about it,” I behove there is 
no officer wlioso duties have given him much evperietjce of the Sipahi 
character or any insight into his feelings and prejudices but mil reauily' 
confirm tlm correctness of this opinion. Tlierc is no dread of an ojKiti 
avowed missionary in India. It is not the rightful convoriioii to Cliri^'- 
tianity that either hipaliis or natives are nlnnned at. If it ftc done by the 
eflbrts of persuasion, of teachmg, or of example — the only me.ars hy' 
wIiLcii It can be done — it offends no caste prejudice, eiccita-' no fanatical 
nppnisitlon. A candid, undisguised eudeavour to gain followers to Clirist 
has never, that I am aware of, been viewed wdth the slightest sign of 
disapprobation by any i>orlinu of the natives, and, weru it more omstantly 
G'forc their eye.s, who e.an doubt that it would remove this ]ircsc[tt dark 
and debasing ciTor tint Christianily is itself a caste, and its only dntin- 
guisliiug tenet (he privilege of catiug evcrytliiiig ? If this doaradmg idea 
were removed, fhe chief fear of the Hindus would vanish with it. Let 
them see that it is iinpuS'-ihlo to make converts to ClirLstianity by firce, 
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ntid you deprive the pcditious of tlicir most jwterit vreupon of rnischief. 
Christianity, whon seen in iteown,puroHp;h(,has no terrors for the natives! 
It is only v. htn kept m the shade tliat its name can be perverted to all 
iastrument of evil. But I may, if I jiroceod further, Ijc treiichini; on 
questions of State (K)licy. I beg, then, to tender my thanks to the Ckiurt 
for t)ie patient hearing they have given nus mid to ?llr. hlnrphy, fiie 
interpreter, for the able as^;istancc ho bus, in that cajiarity, allbrdcl lue on 
this and the other Slate trials^. His very high attaumicnis as an Oriental 
scholar have been most consjucuous. Jn the fluency of vim rotv oxmain- 
atious; in the ipnick readiness ■with avliich all Irimls of pajieiv, ni different 
hands, have been deciphered and read ; and in llii’ correctness and spirit 
of the MTiiten translations of documeuth of no ordinal y difTicnlty his ewn- 
]>letti knowledge IxitU of Urdu imd Persian has been thoruU'ohly attested. 
The notes appended to many of these pajHirs me valuable in thcmsclvrs, 
and apeak more forcibly than I can do of Air, Miirpliy’s vciy high jirofi- 
cicncy as an interpreter. I should bo wanting, both to hiin ainf myself, 
if I did not thus record my obligations to him. 

Findixo, — -'I dle Court, on the evidence lieforo them, are of ojiinion that 
the prisoner Jiliihanimad Bahidur Shah, ex-King of Dchli, is guilty of all 
and evciy pavt of the clmrgcs preferred against him. 

hi. Dawi's, Bicut.-Colonel, Presidonb 

Debit, 0th ifarcli, 185S. F. J. IlAnniorr, Major, 

Deputy Judge Advocalc-Goiicrah 

Apjjrov’cd and confli'med, 

K. PnAKV, Major- Oetieral, 

Commanding hkcniL Division, 

Lamp'banarrni, l:Da April, TTTJb. 


DOPY of a LKTTrit of the Ciimv CoM^IISSIo^’T:^t of the PAxaXn roit- 
w'liDixo to the GovEUXOit-Hi'Xr.itAi, of Ixjha the pjmci imfxcs on 
iho TnrAi- of the Ki.vn dl DniiiJ. 


Fmm Pt. 'hrMPLE, Et-q., Sccictary (o Chief Commissioner of Ihc Ptmj.'ll) to 
fi. F. KuMoxsToxn, Esq., Socrelar],’ to Govcnimant ot Iiaiia witfi tlio 
GovemoT-Gtmcral. 

Li'dior, 2!) April, IF-W. 

Mn, — I am now dircclcd to forward for subrnksioii to tlie Bicht Jloiieurablr. 
the Go^e^^lot-Gellerat, tho proeceditigh * and pijier.s in the trial of 

Sec riirliamtntioy I’mitr. No 1C2 of Setrsion iffiO. 
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ilulitiriimnd Baii^duT Sliab, ex-Eang of Pehli. As a supplement to the 
nboroj I nm also to transmit transIatJon of etadcacc of Ah'.un lilla 
Khdn, late confidontial phy^-'ician of the ex-King, tal:cn befurc the 
Secretfiry to the Chief Commissioner. It will be in the recollection of ins 
hiordfiliip that the physician’s life was guaranteed on the condition of his 
answering satisfactorily such questions as might be put to him. 

2, The trial was commenced on the 27th January, 1858, and was 
concluded on the 9tb of hLarch, 1858. Tlie proceedings are very voluminous, 
and have only recently been received from the General commanding 
Miratb di\dRion. The evidence relates not only lo the specific charge^ on 
which the prisoner was arraigned, but also to the origin and character of 
the outbreak; and it lays bare the policy of tho king’s government and 
the internal economy of the rebel army diuing tho siege of Dehli. On the 
whole, it is deeplj'" interesting and instructive, whether viewed practically, 
jwlitically, or historically. 

8. In brief terms, it may be said that the documentary evidence com- 
prises the Bj^stem in which the general governuieut was conducted; the 
rai‘'ing of loans; niilitarj’ arrangements ; the communication mth lorcign 
powers and neighbouring chiefs; tho pn^j^^ages in the native ncwspaijcrs 
relating to tlie war between tliC English and the Persians, fflierc are also, 
of coume, many papers of a misccllancons character. 'J’lie oral evidence 
describes the occurreticos of the outbreak, and tho sad ctrcninstances 
connected with the massacre of the Christians in tho ]jalace; it also tlirows 
some light on the origin of the mutiny and the icbellion. The gcnor.al 
ciTcct of the evidence,’ documentary and oral, is to ]»repcnt to llie mind a 
wonderfully vivid picture of all that happened at Dehli during the eventful 
mouths between tlie 12cli hlay and 20th September, 1857. 

4. The papers referring to the system of tho king's government exhibit 
iu a remarkable manner the active personal sburo wliicli the king himself 
took in tho conduct nf affairs. However wrongly ho had assumed his 
position, it must ho admitted that, hts orders were not unworthy of the 
situation. He did make some efiort to preserve order in tho city, to 
repress rapine and murder in the viiligcs, to check malversation, to restmin 
the excesses of tho soldiery; but it is clear, fiom first to last, lie avas 
unable to establish an administration cither within or wiihmit the city. 
In the tracts nominnlly ruled by the king there was scarcely tlic semblance 
of authority; nor was there any protcctlm for life or ]jruperty. In but 
few cases did the king’s agents succeed in collecting imcuuc from the 
districts. Erom its own records, the Mughulrulo, wliilo it lasted, .‘^oems to 
have been n reign of (error, and a periwd of intolerable anarchy to the 
]»eople. Tiicn the papers sfiow the tln.ancial straits to wdiich tlie king was 
driven, and the mimemus forced loaub and other contributions (‘.xaeied 
from tho moneyed classes in DehlS. The mill (aiy pa])crs do not iiiatorialiy 
elucidate tlie plan of tlic oiMirations, but they show that the mutiunus .arinj' 
was utterly insubonlinate to the government it had sol uji, ami that its 
di'oiphne was entirely relaxed. Tho papers cmiipriMng (he correspondence 
with other prow era indicate tho deputations despatched by the King of 
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DeMi to tLe of Persia j but tlicy not s}io\y fln actual connexion 
between these intrigues and the Lencal mutinies. Wlietbor, in the 
ab'cnce of any ]iroot there is reason to infer such connexion will bo con- 
sidored presently. The corrcs|iondeiice with Indian chief*’ proves that the 
chiefs round IDellii were in subjection to the liiug ; but there is nothing to 
show that any conRiderablc ni]ml>er of princes gave in their adhesion, nor 
that any sovereign or powerful prince intrigued with the king. Tlic 
e.vtrncts from (iie native newspapers at Delrii certainly bronfho a hostile 
spirit to tlie British, and abound with absurd stories of the successes of 
tlic Persians in tlic war tlion avaging, and their prubahio advance U{>on 
Indi.i. 

5 . The oral evidence goes far to sliow, that while the troops at DehU 
were prepared for tho outbreak, and the palace retainers avero in some 
measure ready for miscliicf, yot the Icing hitubclf and Iris coimM'llors lind 
not contemplated takino; tlic lead in so serious a movement. CtniFcipiently, 
when tlie mutineers host ai‘rive<l, the king’s conduct was most a.acillating, 
iJe asked them avhy they }iad come to liini, for ho had no means of 
maintaining them. They replied that, unless he joinetl them, iliey could 
not make head against the BngUsh. He linmcdiately 3 'ieJded, however,* 
and by his subsequeut bchanour he idoutilied liimself with tlic cause o( 
tlie rebels, and made their acts his own. As regards the matsacro of forty- 
nine Christians within tho palace avails, it is prohable that ibe king 
iiimself was not a prime mover in that dreadful deed, and that, if left to 
Iris own devices, he avould not have had tlie prisoners murdered. 'I'hore is 
little doubt tliat ho could have saved them had he been so minded. It is 
quite certain that he made no effort to do so, and, from Iris own siihsequciit 
lettcrfi, it h clear that he was a consenting i^rty lo the murder. 

fJ. C]X)n all tin's evidence, tho Court Imvo foimd tho prisoner guilty of 
four chnre:L'S, winch may bo thus epitomised: 

1st. Aiding and abc I ting the mutuiK'R of the tioojis. 

2ml. Encouraging and assisting divers jwrsons to wage war against the 
British Oovernment. 

3rd. Assuming tho sovereignty of Hindustan. 

dtli, Cau*’ing and being accc'Sory to the murder of the Clirittians. 

Concurring in the justice of tlie lenitct, and cou‘''idtTing (Im prisoner (o 
have Ix'cn gmilty of these <rmvo felonies, tbc Chief jhmimissioner has to 
recommemb'^that the .said jirisoncr sh.al] bo dealt with as a felon, regard 
only lx;ing liad to the guarantee of his life, wlrieh vas granted^ to liiiii at 
the time of his capture. And the Chief Commi.sslontT has arrived at the 
deliberate opinion of tlie ]iri^nncr’.s guilt, aficr having carefully owmiinid 
tho evidence adduced at the trml, and after having tested it by all the 
infonimtion wliich lie has ahtaineil since the commencement of tfir 
outbreak, and by liis ]>crM»ual kiiowltxlge of the chanicter iKtth of the 
Tirisotier and of tttc Jluhninmadnu jwqmhdhin of Hehli. 

7 'Vfter the al»ovc brief analvsis of tlm jtrocecdiiips fit thi-i rno-t re- 
m.arkatdc triid, 1 am now to submit the Chicl Com mi oner’s qiiiirimiym 
tlic CHINOS nntl origin of tbo mulinj ;uhI A riylit nii^lor- 
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ataoding of this matter i3 of tbe last importanco to tlio faturo stability 
of the empire. 

8. In the first place, it is to bo observed that the prisoner was not 
charged with any offence previous to tbe lltb Jlay, 1857. Whatever may 
have been tlie king’s participation in tbe events sab'^equent to that date, 
nothing has transpired on tbe trial, or on any other occasion, to show that 
he was engaged in a previous conspiracy to oircite a mutiny in the Bengal 
army. Indeed, it is Sir John Lawrence’s very decided impression that 
this mutiny bad its origin in tbe army itself; that it is not attributable to 
any external or any antecedent conspiracy whatever, altbouch it was aftcr- 
vrards taken advantage of by disaffected persons to compass their own 
ends; and that its proximate causa vas the cartridge affair, and nothing 
else. Sir John Lawrence has examiuctl many hundreds of letters on this 
subject from natives, both .soldiers and civilians. He has, moreover, 
conversed constantly on the matter with natives of all classes, and he is 
satisfied that the general, .and indeed almost the universal, opinion in this 
part of India is to tbo above effect. 

9. It may be true that discontented Sipdhis worked upon the minds of 
their less guileless comrades, and persuaded them that a sinister but 
systematic attempt was about to be made on their cercmotnal religion ; and 
that in many regiments the majority was misled by designing individuals. 
But, as a body, the native army ^d really believe that the iiuivcrsal 
introduction of cartridges destructive of their caste was a luarfer only of 
time. Tlioy heard (and believed as they heard) that the measure had 
heen resolved on, and that some Sipdhis had been punished even by death 
for refusing to use the objectionable cartridges. They thought, thereforo 
that their only chance of escajie was to band together, to refuse the 
cartridges, and to resist if force should be attempted by the Govemmeut ; 
and the incendiary fires at the different stations vere intcnd^id by the 
Sipiiliis 03 a warning to their officers and to their Government of tlie 
feelings wliich had taken jwssession of the n.ativo army. Sue].' truly was 
the origin of the mutiny ; and this, I am to repeat, is tlie one cireum‘'tancc 
which has forced itself upon tlie Chief Oummissionor’s conviciitju in all 
that ho has seen and heard. This is the rme fact v.hicli stands out 
prominently in all tlio native letters which ho has examined, in all the 
statements of the natives whom he has cross-qucslioncd, and in all tlie 
conversations between the natives themselves which have been rejxirted by 
our spies in Dehli and elsewhere. 

10. As aeainst the above coiiclu'iion, it might porhajis bo urgeil that 
the mutiny first broke out at Idiratb, where the new cxiriridncs liad never 
been used ; and it is no doubt true that the men of the Jid Light Cavalry 
had never heen asked to use the new cartridges, aixl were imprisoned for 
refusing cartridges of Ihc old description, and perfectly uDobjectioimblc, 
But the Chief Commissiancr has ahways understood that tbe cartridges 
which these men did refuse happfiietl to be enveloivcd in paper of a colour 
different from that gcncralh' used before, and he beiicvea tbat tliis un- 
fortunate circumstnnce would nccomil fur the bitter mistrust wliicli vaa 
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excited in their minds. Indeed, n similar ciromnstnneo prodticed the 
same cft’cct upon the 10th Native Infantry mid otlier regiments in 
Bengal. Any person conversant v;ith native clnrr.ctcr cmi 'midersifind 
liow easily such a tiling miglit be misinterpreted by men wliuso imagina- 
tion and feelings had been wrought up to the belief that mi attempt xvas 
m cuiitcmplation to injoro them in ao ratal a ixiint as that of coNte and 
religion. Again, it has been Raid that the Sipdbis after the mutiny fiml 
off some of these impure cartridges against our 1o\al trooys during tho 
sjego of Dohli ; hut it is very doubtful whether this really look jilace, Jf 
it aid, however, still tlie men might have escaped thf fancied pollution 
by the refraining front biting the cartridges, or tlioy mi^^ht liave had the 
cartridges remana m a maimer wliicb Mould obviate the .supjiosed im- 
purity ; or the cartridges might have been used only when ihe mutineers 
rvrre becoming dc.sperate, as their final defeat dreu' near. On the udiolo, 
the Cliief Commissioner considers that neither of the above arguments ih 
at all Eufiicicnt to weaken a conclubion so strong upon other grounds. 

11. As an insLaucc of the evidcnco which might he pro<luced in favour 
of the above conckisioup, I am to nieution nn mijiortant and intoropting 
convoisation rviiich ihc Chief Commissioner find Brigadier Cemral 
Chamberlain recently held at Ambllah Mith a jamadarnl the ilrd hanjiib 
Native Infantry. This man, a Biiajpuria Kniput by caste, and a nali\o 
of Hiiidustnn, was at Gln'wipur on furlough when the mutiny hroki' out; 
he and Ins two brothers joined an Englhh indigo planter, and during seven 
months weio of great iisq to th.at gentleman on several ocansimis of 
difficulty and disturlancc. lie was on hia way thonco to ri'yjiu liis 
icgimcnt in the Ba-njilb when he met the Cliiof C^mnupsioncriK camp at 
Amhalah. Though holding a certificate of his g'Xid conduct and sendees 
at Ghdripur, lio still, even at Amhalah, seemc'd tlouhtful of the reception 
lie would meet with. Ho was reserved at first, and it was only during a 
IcngUwucd examination that he by degrees dc'^cribed. what ho had heard 
.and .seen. In this conversation he affirmed that there was a genera! IxlicT 
among the Hindustani Sipahis that the destruction of their caste and 
roligioii ha,d Ixxm finally repohmd on by (he English. ‘'Po atrong was 
this iielicf” lie said, “that si hen I talked with the lelntions and friends dl 
Sipahis, and cmloaxourcd to combat their views, I ended m almO‘ i 
betieviiig that they were right. Then, afr.ain, wlien 1 talk to you anti fu-ar 
wliat ytju pay, I riic liow foolish bucIi ideas were.” He added that I he 
Enghsli officer? little knew liow’ strong Ihib imprc'rion liad liocoinc in (lie 
native army ; tliat more than five years ago the belief had and 

liad ni-arly brought on an cmfuU'; tbat the earavaurarais fiir travellers and 
the supply dci/ots (*^ar5ts and barJdshtkhanaH) ciected by Govcrnm' ijt >'n 
the Grand Trunh Jto.ad were Riid to be devised with the object of de- 
.sirtjying castrs, and that before long imjauc kinds of fotKl would b' 
prepared in them which (lie (>coph; would b' forced to buy airl ch. 

I'd. Biich was liic prc\,dunt belief |n tlie native army I'ldmo the 
niitbrealc. ^J'iiC first excitement, aocurding to (in' Chi' f t/'ornlimrloiicrV 
belief, the fir't feeding "f dj-alltetha), aroM; nmoug fl e liigli caste Hindu?, 
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Eralimatvs, and Kiiiputs of Vjot'h. the infantry xind the cavalry; this 
disaffection then spread to the hfuhammadansof the sarnercninicut': TVitl; 
tiioin akn the was at first a dasire to rewst the infnngcmcnt of 

theit casto and religion. Then, ^vhen they saw that the mutiny, winch 
liad now settled doop in the minds and hearts of the Hindn, might lx; 
expanded into a jiohtiaai movement calculated to su'bscri.c hfusalmdn 
interests, they sedulously fanned the fiamc. But. whilo tlms the Hindus 
and hfuhammadans of the line liad united to mutiny, the Ctiicf Com- 
missioner*? impression is, that in the hmt mstauco the Hindustani 
Irregular Cavalry did not join in the comhination. TVhilc the rceailar 
army chiefly came from Oudb and the districts sniroundiug it, the 
irregulnr troopers were drawTt from the districts within a circle of a 
hnndred miles round Behli. They had, therefore, no personal cot)ijc\ion 
with tlie line; and, except the mutual hind ol religion, tlmy liad little or 
nothing in commou even with the Slahammadnns of the reunlar car airy. 
In the many native letters winch he exaiuiued at the oiusot of the 
distnrhances the Chief Commissioner iound notliiiig to imphcafc tlie 
itregulaTs, though the miscoudnet of ihc 10th IrroguUt Ueyimcnt at 
Naushiihra is a grave exception to what has heen sa:d alive in leuard tn 
this branch of the service. Cut, of course, when P'ddi had iiecii scjr.^if by 
the Diutineers, and when rebellion spread to the tcry diTricts wlmncc 


to undcrstarid, fanaticism and ferocity being especially iDcuIcab'd by the 
tenets of their roligmu, 

13. But although storic'^ against the British were fabricated and circU' 
latcd ht' pecauns with iilicrior designs; although individual jufrigims worn 
rife within and without the army; tliough the lilubaraniad.ms very 
frequently brwdied- a spirit of fanatic ferocity nmainsd the lintish. yet all 
their mfluencLS could not could not have dr.awm our natnc army from its 
aficgiance, if it liad not been already penetrated hy that unfortunato belief 
about till) cartrtdgcs. Hor would sueh an iU-fccling have so speedily 
.arisen, nor would it have pruduced fUfh a ih s^ioralo dnaliccfion, if the 
army laid not been m an unsound aud un'satisfnctory state for some years 
])ast' That th's state of things aetnally cirhted can now he ascertained 
from the natives themselves. At the time it would hive been extremely 
dillicult to di'^iover as much, from them, owing to their exfraordmary 
reticence on matters whicli they fear to icveah It is onlj by attentive 
uhserxation, by study of their chanicter and their ctinduct, and by the 
conatnirT of their casual remarks, that tlmir ml ojdninns and fcchng' on 
such subjects can be discemwh It. were needless (o allude to the -cvcrul 
causes v, fiich brought about fhh Ci'iidil'un Tlicrc m, however, one 
CEsential and original caiwe wdiicli cannot he too promiucnfly nicntioncd, 
nor too attentively cotisidurcd. This c.nwewns, that the tfipfdns v ere 
imbucrl with a sense of their own strength and of our wealnc's; and tiiat 
our system consequently placed in tficir way temptations wJucfi cu- 
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conmgcd thom io iCTolt, They were, its tlicy themselves snid in their 
own plir.ise, the nght nrm, the hand's and feet of the British Goverument. 
Their strength consisted in their great nnmhers; lU their uncxaiiipled 
]‘)Ower of combination from their being one vast brotbrrijood, with 
common fatherland, language, religion, caste, and associations; and their 
possession of most of oiir niagazincs, many of onr forts, and all our 
treasuries, while our weakness consisted in the paucity of European troojis. 
Moreover, while the native regiments were kept up to tiicir full strength, 
while our already overgromi native army was heieg gradiiallj' increased, it 
so Jjappened that wo liad nob been so weak for mnny years past in 
European troojis os we were in 1S57. Some regiments Inid been sub- 
tracted from our complement during the Busdan war; two rcuimont-s 
were in Persia, Those regirawts avo had were rnnncrically weak ; some 
corps bad not received any fresh draughts for tivo years. These and all the 
other weak points of our system wcio patent to a native army, having 
many intelligent men in its ranks, employed promtscttoiifily from Calcutta 
to Pcshiiwar, and consequently well acquainted with our military iirmnge- 
ments. In short, it was a sense of overwhelming power acting upon men 
exasperated by a fancied wrong that led the Bengal aimy to mutiny, In 
the face of tins grand motive cause for lire mutiny existing in the army, 
why need we look abroad for foreign causes ? 

14. The rc.il causes of the outbreak h.njng been discussed, I am now to 
advert to certain circumstances which arc sometimes said to ho causes, 
hit which in the Chief Commissioner’s judgment were probably not so, 

15- In tlio first place, with refcrenco to conspiracies, \vhich have been 
sn frequently adduced as proximate causes of tlic outbreak, I am to state 
that, in tho Chief Commissioner’s belief, there was nut any conspiracy in 
the array irrespective of the cartridgo nuiiir, and no really organised 
conspiracy even in respect to that. Tho Sitrihis Im.l cotrespondrd in order 
(imto in refuemg’ the cartridges; they had prohahly engsgid to stand 
by uno another in rosistauce to the siipjwscd oppression; and being a 
frateniity with liopas, fours, prejudices, loelings, nil in ciuonion, (hey all 
fult that piich an engagement would bo actcil up to by tho whole l>ody. 
No doubt tlic course ol aflairs at Mfratii precipitated the ouflucak, and 
it is vain to speculate as to wdiat could have been designed if that 
outbreak had Ixicn postpoTicd- But it seems certain tlml no regular rising 
Imd up t-o that time liecn planned, A mass of Sijrihi corrcsj>oiidciice lias 
been inspected, tho common talk of the mutineers in Beliii has l^^cii 
rct>ortod, the records of the pilacc liavo been ransacked, and yet _nu trace 
of any such detailed plan has been found. To siiow' how little tiic 
course to bo followed had been pre-arranged at the rime of the SIfrarii 
outbreak, one or two significant circ!miFtar}Cc.s m.iy Ix' cit^-^k Tho well- 
knmvn inoonsljcc, Mohan Lai, who wns at Itchh, crated that some men of 
the Jlnl Light, Cavalry told bira that when the regiment broke out at 
Tdirath they had tcarccly left the caiitonments when they held a cnnncll 
of war a? tn what should be done next. T1ie general voice at first wm for 
taking refuge fa Kohilkhand, hut one of the men itoithcd out that BehH 
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Was the proper place to make for. There, ho said, were the maenrino and 
the treasury; there the strong fortifications; there a largo city population ; 
there the king for a fitting instrument ; and there, above all, an important 
point without European troops. This account of what took place on that 
occasion wus corroborated hy minute and e.^tensive inquiries made hy 
llrigadicr-Gencral Chamherlain afior the fall of Dehli. Again, it is a‘=ccr- 
tained from Mr. Ford, Magistrate of Gurgaon, that a large party of the 
3rd Cavalry troopers actually fied through DchU onuard to the Gurgaon 
district on the very next day after the outhicak, and that 10 men of this 
party and 20 of the horses were seined by tlie magistrate. At tiie same 
time there is no doubt that the troops at Dehli were prepared for tlie 
occurrence of an outbreak at Llirath, and were fully resolved to stand by 
their comrades. 

IG. It was when the native army at largo saw the immense succov-s of 
the Mirath and Debli mnfineers, and the disasters of the British in the 
first instance, that they resolved to convert what bad been a combination 
against supposed oppression into a struggle for empire and for a general 
military domination. The SiprUus had the command of ail tlic public 
treasuries ; no attempt was made to secure tho treasure at out-stations ; 
the temptation to plunder was too great for the virtue even of our best 
disposed regunents ; each corps acquired great wealth as it mutinied ; as 
legiment after regiment fell away tho power of resistance on the part of . 
tlie Government lessened ; in short, so manifold ere the inducements, so 
certain the spread of infection, so powerful the eifect of example, that no 
man acq^naintod with India could fail to see that such a mutiny and 
rebellion, unless trampled out at once, unless quenched m the blood of the 
soldiers who first revolted, must extend everywhere like wild-fire. 

17. Nc.xt I am to state that Sir John Lawrence docs not belies'o that 
there was an}'' previous conspiracy, Muhammadan or other, exteuding first 
through the mtluential classes in the country, and then to tlie native army. 

If theie nere such a thing, how comes it that no trace lias l>ccn di.scovererl 
in this part of India, the very quarter where any such cna.^iiracy must 
have been hatched? How can it reasonably bo explained, why none of 
those who have adhered to our cause were acquainted with such a con- 
spiracy? TJic number of those who were with us in Hindu'^tan may 
have been small, as compared with tho number of iliose wlio were aeainst 
us; but still the number of our adherents was considemblc. Of these, 
many remained true ro us under all trials; others again died fighting on 
our side, yet not one of these has ever been able to speak of any gcneml 
conspiracy previous to the outbreak. Again, none of the mutincer.s and 
rebels who paid for their guilt the forfeit of their lives ever confessed in 
their last momenta a Knowledge of any such coiiapiracy, thougli they 
knew that any revelations on this subject would have saved them from 
dc.ath. Agaiu, many pijicrs of v.irioua kind? have come to hand, revealing 
important secrets, implicating many iicr^ons, jeo[un]ising many lives, yet 
in all tlic^e there has been no allusion to such a conspiracy. In all Jiis 
inquiries the Chief Commissioner has ntucr heard a word from .a ii.alivc 
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moutli, nor Fccn nnylliiti^; in rvny nntivf Oocumcnt, Hint could con\ey even 
the imprc^sioti that any general plot hail existed. 

IS. Furthermore, the Chief Commissioner considers that the conduct of 
the people geueraUy negatives the supp'>EiUcn ot a genenl consphacy. Tf 
the people liad conspired v\nth the army, rvliy \ras not the first oiUliteak 
immediately follmvcd by a general insurrection? If there ^^.ls concert and 
premeditation, then, why did nut the population obey tlic fir-.t pitmals of 
revolt, such remaTkahle and encour.aging signals as they were ? Wliv did 
not all HindtT=;tan rebel directly that DchU had fallen to tlm mutineers, 
when the English there had lieen ina-aicrcd, when the tioop.s bad raised 
the Imd charaefors of the city, and with their aid had seired tlic trc.asure, 
magarinca, and fortifications ; when the king’s sons, courtiers, ;md re- 
tainers had joimd, ami wlicn the king himself had cioiiscnfcd to lieail the 
inoTcmciit? ^V^^yhad not the jxipulatiou evcrywlicrc taken adv.mlage 
immediately of our weakness? Our j>ower m a large portion of Iliiidostan was 
temporarily pamlysed. Our means were small; and thoso means wo had 
were so placed as not to be capable of b-ing at once brought fo bmr 
against the insurgents. i\nd thelfilirath force did nothing, 'I'he fact I'*, 
that at first our enemies were not prepared tn profit by such unforeseen and 
tremendous events. It was nut till afterwards that ttie ?iTuhanimadaiia nf 
Hindustan perceived that the re-establishraent of the tlirtinc of IJchli, 
the gradual rising of the JHihammauan population, and the los'cs of ilie 
Britiah at so many stations, presented mi onKirtmiity when (hoy might 
again strike for empire witli somo prospe-ct of success, Tlio f.iCt tliat 
a'ftcnvard.s iii many districts tho pc'^ijifc threw nlT or IgDorol our niitlmrity, 
.and that in.aiiy indii idual.s, , and some classos openly rosA ug.iiiist u'-', will 
by nn means prove a preconcerted conspimci’', but, on tlie contmry, will 
admit of nmeb explanation. In no c.usc dal popular tumult jincede the 
miliiary nulbrcak: but, invariably where it occurred at all, it ensued ujjou 
a mutiny, like caimc following (■(feet. Thu population gtmorally were 
passive al first. Then, as it ap? 'card that the Hnlish were being sw'ci>t 
off the face of the land, every \ illagc began to folloiv its own coime. In 
mo^t districts there was, of course, more or less niFconduct. Ibit througli 
tiic wlinle time the jicopie., even in the worst di-tricf=>, never erab:tTras'--cil 
us half as luucli as they would have done had they hecn rebels at tmarL 
Large raassc.s of people were C'ocrccd by the mutirujerF iiitu ^n^nrleeti^n, if 
mEurrccUon it could be called ; where, ng.ua, the mutinerrs were heat-'n 
and expcHod, the country rapidly settled down to j^iace niul order. 
'Wherever our officers were able to bold their owm, the jeojAu rLinmiud 
w’holly or partially traufjui) ; when British rule eca^-ed, utter di'->jrder 
necessarily lollowcd. And certaiuly the common licltef in llmdu'-tan was 
that the British drmiinion had berii cxlinguiriied. Furtherniore, it is to 
be rcmeinbcrcsl th.it in IndLa, a.s indeed in nlrno't e\ era* other ruuntp', 
there exists a di'contentcd ready for any change, in the hope of its 
improving their condition. Isforcovtr, in fndi.a cspccmlly, there arc triL'Cf. 
hv nature jirL-datoiy, wlio before our rule Eubsietol on jdur.dur and mpitic, 
ThcBC V. ere fcaldutil more than half a century ago by our arms and our 
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^licy, Put the cLfirfieteriatics of those people swrrive In thcJr do'^endTiif'?. 
'ITie e\i5ting generation cling lo the predatory traditions of thtir forc- 
faiherri. They long for a return of the days of mianilc— the old 
when those m'glit tiho ivho had the power, and those laiirht heep 
who could. Most ui them had indeed never seen a shot Dred, I'n mg 
under the shadow of a strong Goremment, had Leaomo nnwarlihc. But, 
whoa our power h&came eclipsed and our prestige dimuied, the rdd mstmet, 
the innate lo’ie of p’lmder rokivtd, and the strimg began to prey ujmu the 
leaiR. Then, again, a considerablo section of the itofh, and especially 
the hluhammadaus, are fanafkal This fanaticism, loosed fruni tlic hands rd 
half a ccnfnry, bccarac a powerful engine agauist us. Whaicvc'- m.u lx: 
the mtriusic merits of our rule, the peoplf’ oi India can never forget that 
we are an alien race, m respect of colour, lehgion, habUs, yvnip.itliiC'' ; 
while we, on the uihor hand, pruchenWy forgouing tins, .md vrtppuig 
ourselves uji m our pnde, self-reliance, and feelmg of superiority, neglect 
the most ordinary piecautions for our own s*^eunty> and throv. off o\en 
the slightest rcstramts on our freedom of action, though oartert safety 
may depend U[}on sueli precaution.^. 

10. Tlio prccedintt observations convoy, in the Chief Commhsionet'j 
jndgmunr, a fan nlua of the condittou of the people .after tlie outhrenk in 
the Dehli territory, the Bush, of the Ganges and tlio Jamnah, .auil 
Rohilhlmnd Tu Oudh, hov,cw>r, the ca«c w.is dilTcrent; them the popu- 
lation had been Umg w.wed to danger wwl '.varfare-*, '■h.eir martial pride had 
heeu fnstcruHl hy constant success m resistance to tlidr oan nders, ar'd Iw 
tbo vast miTiiiicTf employed in foreign awlitary Sf-mce under the Britisli, 
They bnd always lived free from civil restramt, and they had never felt 
the weight of our military power. Mtrr the province was anncicd, wc 
had not at all a strong niiliuuy p-osUioii. 5Vc were virtually attempting 
to hold tlie province by troops dr.awn from itself; v,c had hut one 
European rogimtnt, .and some European, artillery^ while wo had iipuanB 
Ilf 11,000 indigLmuus tro'jjv^, and while we had no Enrojeau troops marly 
at hand in adincunt provinces. Yet, notwithstanding ad {ln«, v.c did, 
v'hitc acting with tho l^st mtentinns, carry out some n.c.istin'S v.hicli had 
the efiect of irritating v.anous infincnthal classc=. As a coimteqxji'^e to 
such disafTcctiun, v\e might have prcKiucc-d contentment .and loyalty amoun 
othei clasws; hut our tennro of dnminion had hven too ^hort to effect this 
wiien the ontbreal: hurit upon us. When the inflni'iifial cla^ ns, vdioni 
mir ivtpey had provohcil, luiind that the native anny were nho for rovnlr, 
ihey added fuel tn a nsiug tire; and, v.'hen the crisib amvtd, inntuiy was 
immediately fnitowcd hy insurrection. Ila-i wo I'vcn ahic at once to march 
Enrol can or oMier reliable troops intoOiidh in .sufllciciit iiumliers, ivu nncht 
own then have beaten down oppr.'=i{ion. Eut thib v.o muld not do; and 
many tnonth.b pn'^sud away. Burjug that infcrr.x! uur oinmiicv cnif-nlid Ucd 
thvir janvor, and even those most fiiciidlv' to rutr rule uore, from ‘licvr 
m.cvF'-iiy, dnvcii to cvvll t!ic rankb of our upp-ments 

20 , It may ho that the Su]ircme Gnionirucnt have received mfirniatinn 
ficm othui parts of India, but the forvgottig conclu'^ions regarding the 
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nf'peDce of arty confipimcy, nnfl the genorni conduct of the people, nro 
bo'^'jcl upon Sir John La\vrcncc*s liiiow’lc.1"t! and cxiHTionco of tho 
countries from the Janinnh to thehorders of Afghnnistan, n tract of full 
100,000 square miles, np-itli u prqmlation of 30,000/00, and conqtrising the 
VCT 3 ' centre and focus of rehclHon; tho place of nil others uda-rc such n 
conspiracy, if it had existed at all, u’ould have boon must likely to ho 
discovered. 

21. It ivill bo seen that In tho Deputy Judge Advocate GencraVs 
summing up at tho trial much stress is laid on the uv'erturcs inndo by tlie 
king to the Shah of Persia; but, os already remarked, nothing «as eheitt'd 
at the trial to show that these roferrcil to a revolt cither of the Bengal 
army or the jKoplc of Hindustan. The physician Ahsan Uiiah declare-!, 
that tlicse communications were indeed treasonable; tliat tiic king was 
dissaferitd c'mehy bccauso bo was not aViowed to sot aside ids e'ldcA 
Sonin the succassion to the title; and that he had an idea of obtaining 
help from Persia and from Ondh, to wluch latter Court also ho des- 
patched an emissary ; but the physician adds, that although the subversion 
of the British Government was mentioned in tlicsc dcsjxitchc.s, yet a revolt 
of the Sipdbi army was never referred tong a means of accomplishing this. 
During tho l^ersian war there is reason to know tiiat intrigues were wrricil 
on between tlic Courts of Persia and Dchll ; but it wero liardly reasonable 
to suppose that if the Shah had rc.ally intended to give tho lung of Dclili 
.any aid, or had even believed th.at a violent attempt would lie made to 
.subvert the BtitiKh power in India, he would have made peace witli us jrist 
at tlic critical time of our fortunes, thereby releasing, for the Ruccour of 
India, the troops which would otherwise ho locked up in Persia. Agaiii, 
if the Sliah had really been cognis.autof Mich an attempt, would ho not 
have sent his emi^'^aric-s (o Peshawar and into the Panjiib? Had ho done 
tlih, some signs of intrigue would have certainly been nerceiitibte, but 
none whatever were discovered; in fact, all that wo havo ioanit rog.irditig 
the intrigues of the king and his party show that that ho did not look to 
any conspiiacy or combination in India itself, but ratlier to foroign^nld 
from Iveyoiid tho frontier, from Persia or from Itussia. Indeed, tho notions 
dcvelopwl are genemlly so absurd as to show that these iiitriguc.s weic 
destitute of any reasonable plan, and were conceived by jior.’ons in a great 
mca.sure ignorant of the subject. 

£2, I’lic Chief Commissioner’s opinions and conclusions on this im- 
portant subject liavo now been stated without ru-scrv'c. I he terrible 
Gxporicnco ot Hindustan during 1857 must ever be applicable to all oLhrr 
provinces of the empire; it should command attention in the P.mjdli 
esiicciaily. Tho Cluef Comniissionor has every reason to siicak well of tin* 
Paiijlbi troops, and indeed it would bo didiciiU toprairc Ow liighli' their 
services during the present war; they have rcristeii tempt, atiuns, and 

imdcrgono severe trialn. Xovcrthclc-.s, tlieru w.as a time whcii^ it fcc<'moii 
doubtful what course they wuidd uUimalely adopt; and the Ciitef Com- 
missioner fully ln'hevaq that, had we faileil to tako^ Dchli last autumn, 
oven their fidelity would not have remained pro<if against the lAd eiamplc- 
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ti-r pur-r Oomm’!S3Loner himself could not 


■ ■ ■ . ■ '. -■ tho British soldier;-, tbore FOuld 

‘ . ■ . ' did not amve is due only, in the 

Chief Commissioner’s eyes, to the infimte mercy of the Almighty, Tlie 
misfortunrs and calamities Trhich ’we esperienced in Afghaui'^tan m ISiH 
were renewed and Kurpassed m Hindustan during 1857. The issue has 
been less disastrous, hccauss in the last inhtnnce the country was less 
strong, the people less formidable, and onr resources le'^s distant; hut, 
above all, because the Almighty Disposer of Events, though apparently 
determined to humble, had not resolved to destroy ns. Many thoughtful 
and espcrienced men now in India believe that we have been extricated 
from destruction only by a scries of miracles. It is no ov.mger.ation to 
affirm, that in many instances the mutineers acted as if a curse re‘=tcd on 
their cause. Had a Gingle lender of ability risen amingi^t them, nay, had 
they followed any other course but the infatmated course which they 
actually did pursue in many instances, Tve must have l>een )o3t Iveyond 
redemption ; but such a destruction was not decreed ; it was a struggle 
hotwoen Christianity and civilisation on the one side and Jnrbari^tn and 
heathemsm on the other. That we escaped from destruction, and even 
obtained success, can be accounted form no other way than by attributing 
it all to the operabou of tlic Divine Will. And now, having been preser%xd 
by Pro’V’idcace thus far victorione, it urgently behoves us to strive to gam 
a right nuderstanding of the real circumstances which brought on this 
crisis. If we can but acquire this, then there is hope tliat ae may profit 
by a knowledge of the past, and in future avoid those errors winch had 
well-nioh led to our rum. 

23, In conclusion, I am to submit the Chief Commisdoner’s recom- 
mendation in regard to the future disposal of the prisoner Muh.ammad 
BahAdar Shah, ex-King of Dehli. The Chief Commissioner suggests, then, 
that the said prisoner be transported beyond the seas as a felon, and be 
kept in some island or setUement, wliero he will bo entlToly isolated from 
all other Muhammadans, As regards the prieouer’e wife, Zinftt-Mahal, 
and his son, Jawdn Bakht, no charges hjiTing been exhibited against them, 
and the latter being only 17 years of age, but they both havin,! been 
present at DehlS, the Chief Comnibsioncr. suggests that the} ho allowed tbe 
option of accompanying the pri'^o&er to his place of transportation; and 
that, in the event of their declinit^ to do so, they Le confined ns State 
prisoners Bomewherc in the Lower Provinces of the Becgal Prosideney, 

24:. 'While forwarding these proceedings, I am to state that ihe Ciiief 
Commissioner commends to the favourablo consideration of the Mnpremo 
(ioTeruTnent tho able exertions of hlnjor J. F. Harriott, of Srd Light 
Cavalr}', tho Deputy dudge Advocate General, in conductiug tl.is pro- 
tracted trial. The Chief Oimmisrioner also desires to bring to notice the 
valuable services of Jlr. James Murphy, Collector of Customs, who acted 
as interpreter to tlie Court, 'Jliis gcntloman, unaided by any jniinshi, 
translated all the numerous and difficult documents adduced at tbe trial; 
he also read the originals before the Court, and conducted the exaurination 
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of tlie native rntne-'pca. The trausbtioni ore bclioTcd to ho ovccodingt)' 
faithful; and tbo dTcumstancc that ho v\*as able to disi)onEc \vith native 
assistance in the ^vork, ensured secrecy and otlier advaritn^cs, and evinced 
his eminont attainments ns an UnW and Persian scholar, Tlic Chief 
Commissioner, I am to add, contemplates shortly proixidn^; some rowan! iu 
behalf of this meritorious officer. 

I linve, dre, 

(signed) R. TEJirni;. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) J. W. Kaye, 

Secretary in the Political and Secret DopaTtmenta, 
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